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TOErATORT MEJtoiR 

RelcUi'oe to the Geography of ancient Greccey 
and illustrative of the Map. 

T N order to pre a distiiM^t idea of this ce* 
**" lebr^ted co^intiy,. which was broken into' 
so many riv^J spates, it appears Aecessary'to 
prefix to its'gcnergj. history, a geographical^ 
account of' its component parts. 

Greece,, in the eai*ly peridd^ of history, 
comprehended Pelopcmttestis,'GrtBcia pro- 
pria, Epirus, ThessiJS^ ^«mI Macedonia; 
but when subjugated .l)y the Romans, it 
was divided into two provinces, Achaia and 
Macedonia; the former contiuning the fii^ 
and second of the ancient divisions, andldBe" 
latter the other thi-ee. We shall review the 
ori^nal divisions in order. 

Peloponnesus.* 

< This . peninsula derived its name from Pe-^ 
k>ps^ the scm of Tan^us king of Phrygia^ 
and in its general form resembles the lea£ 
of a palm tree, ttis joined to Griecia pro- 
pria by. the isthmus of Corinth, which ia 
^nly abou^t five miles over. On this spot the, 
ij^abitapts of Pelopon^us usually tntrench«< 
ed diemselves when in dread o£ an invasion ;« 
and' here the isthmian ^mes ^ere trienni- 
ally celebrs^ted.^, Demetrius, C«esar, andr 
Qthers, attempted to cut through diis isth«^ 
ViiISi bat ^constantly failed in sucqess^ 

• fir«w €4Hed iht Morea. 
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▼Ill PREFATORY XSKOIR 

The MMMmaB <tf Pdop<Mio69ii0 were 
Achiua, dlli|l3V(essenia, Laconica, Arca- 
dia> aiHl. ArgoIi«v 

AcHAiA— The cl^ief towns of Achaia 
were Corinth and Sicyon, the latter the most 
aacient dty in Crc^co^ and.on/ce thehtad 
qI a Iwii^dcna* . 

. Corinth was long and J}^J celebrated* 
It stood at the foo^ of ,a bigb nill^ oil wJbdch. 
was built the €ita4df^. MUflv^M^ whi^c^ 
was about teojuites mwcjxa^e^ncc* The 
Qavigs^on voi^id the^ ca|^ o£ Malea and 
Tonarus vtm lecl^on^ so dimgerous on ac^^ 
count o£stf«rn^9iandpi^vbec^ that merchants 
p&neralfy traijkqpiQfted i}^ .#>ods orv^er tW 
isthnuis, whence Coi^inthbeo^ine the marl^ 
of Elurope and Asia» The natXres of thi%; 
city were di&tiogifMied for their si^ill ia^ 
working in metals. Trtbe Coi;iiithiait bras^^, 
a mixture of copper With soiKie small quan- 
tity, of Qold and ^ilvey, formed a composi- 
^rt is^tttrJA^lf WiRiim and di^nOSe. The 
aHiiiAemstmjWlt^---iiraEre,'#«^ i*^ ejtfe* 
etited liete with inifttits^le tuci. 

Corinft, after fyiti^ hmg-fai nliiks^ Wa» 
re^tmat by Juliu^ Casar. ft removhig th^' 
illbbish, an immense qiiantttv oi ye^Isdf 
teiasB and eatth^ware was fbmid, arid ett^^' 
riedtoHoitte. . * 

ThepAj^r citiei rf Aeh«i?a Were eoih^^ 

rattVefy of little ponseqnence ; -tfieir hkm«^ 

Were Phliils, Prflette, jfigii^t »nd Helke*' 

ELis-^Of dws? <li»trict the thief ciftei: 

were Elis oujthe iiyi«rJPsft^0^aiid Olympia 
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A£LATZV% TO AVCISlf^MMJSCS. iX' 

Olympic games*, so famous^lmmglibut all 
S^ete, were celebrated every-fourth year j 
hencAe a pfe*i€)d of' four years waA called air' 
C^^npiad. l*eal' tht site <rf<Myrtpia irtoodr 

cpnsecrated to religion; the Olyippic, Pythian* is^^ 
TOian, and Nemean. 0£ these the Olympic were reck-, 
oncd the chieJ^ This ebntests at each ^wcre nearly simx^ 
hut, RmuaiBig, katpi&g, iwet^i^, bMong^* smd thnm- 
ing the quc»t, -were alternately dii^pla^ed for the eaiespM; 
ojF strength and agiUty. The spot on. which t^eaecon-* 
t*sts yreri Exhibited was called the SrAnlitif. "fiat df- 
vittoA ^' it^tere the liotsa and chaHot faces w^ rtAif* 
mpaoilM M^ip^aimttf J9flmfi the W9f9»ktgm, 4kir^[ 
cer; and where it terminated. .Meta. At ei^udi of theae. 
games the prizes were somewhat different. In general, 
Ipowever, thc>icton ^ cither were preseiited witha, 
iymieh of. jtiie ,paln»it«e, wtakh; lihef. carried -in tbehtl 
l¥Uids ; but at 4^.CnyiQ|ic games they worelt crowd, om 
wreath, of olive ;. at the rythiaHi laurel ; at the Isthmian^ 
phie i ^tnd at the Nemean, parsley. Those who bore' 
wtff^ tUi-^alm 'wtere ca&ed>Hieio^ica, and wei^ canied^ 
witb great pomp and' sokpnaity to tlmr nadv^ dty^ 
which they entered ijx a chariot drawn by white horses 
Arough a breach in the wall made purposely ^or their 
passage, and were fbr the tertiaindcr of their Hyes maiir* 
tainedatthepiditiceapenie. EvenkBiga dld^not consider 
If derogatory to their honour to contend for the pi^zei 
and no person briinded with infamy was admitted as a 
combatant. 

'-TheOlyn^ gtmes -dterhrcd their origin from Herw 
ctdes, bat falling into neglect, were afterward renewecf 
by Iphitus. These proved an excellent preparative for 
youth to bear the hardships of war, as well as toimprovC^ 
thfenr bravery and adroitness. 

• The year in which Condhis of EHs \<ron the chief 
pirize (which was that of the chariot race) was the period 
When the Greeks first regulated their time by Olympiads. • 
This corresponds with the 776th year before Christ, and'' 
i8*a'feBiarkable^«era in ancient history. 
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the aMMSt ^Af Pi 
iihed b j^ tk# fwP* ^ 



known» It was built by Epaminondastand 
itood; at » ahcnt diflCwee fioptb frdm tiie tdp* 
of the Me6«eniaii gtdfl Biniig uoder the 
unmedlat&protectiaa of a sti^ong. iCbrtxeas^ 
eadniswtt of ka owfi pccuUar fiirti&Mtionat 
it ira» aimcnit hiipregMde. TheatideM 
att>it9twaa IfyloB, tJie city of Nestor:, t^ 
q^ihat Mfissemaea^ wa» afteFwaad addad^. 
m ^day i«r cBati a^irf t It' firom t#a a^nav- 
pfaces a£ the fonner tiame. 

j^yloa/of Maa»eiua was situated on tliiat; 
loatnuasMf near ibe sstiaU iskad Spfcaataria^ 
where a h»rge pstrty of Lacedsetnotdaiiii' iir 
ib^ Pelopotmesiiaii war w^re, a&et a!v:aliaiit 
iKHStaAce, oompellad to surraBdac t« IW- 
aoMwdiafies and €leon» 

There Were several other towns in this ^is<i 
tricty afftong which Cypanissa, Metbanfid 
and Asiii^ were the moat impnirtaiia* 

* T!le people of £Us generaUy had the foiguiadoa oi^' 
tlie games, and occasionally- the inhabitants xdi fiu%^ 
piorto the destruction of- tl^ dxj^ Their djorattosms 
tor. five da^^ The day on which, thiey conunenced was« 
tlie eleventh of the month caBdd Hecs^oiMieon. Bnrins, 
their celebration there was a generaksumdnsion q£ hem^ 
Cities. An immense concourse «lljpeso|de attflniiiMl,.«Q|. 
mo^ from aU Greece, but tikewise k&nx the neighbow* 
lag- nations. Here also works «£'gtniu8 were displayed^- 
sad it was here that Herodotus sead his histeyy, whkb. 
ie alncted Thucydidss, then a boy^ that he shed teana 
w^ onthat account he »ttr»fit>d t^isneticft e£ thiaiirhsr i 
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l;A(9oincA, or LMtdtA^if^o fot4an of 
-Ae Pelopemiestis WAsinere ji^ iowfttcd dnui 
this. It contained •tke famous eky of dLaee- 
04611101^9 or SpEfla^ oi^ * most powci^Ail in 
ancietit Greeee, ivhiehiitood at die bottom 
p{ Taygetus onthe .banles of the river -£uro- 
'-ta^. ThiS' cky wod about sfx-milea in th* 
^umferenee bixtliad no- other w«lb dian the 
bravery of its inliabitttits, ttll it fell under 
the dominion of tyrants. The previdling 
manners were inimtcd <tO' external splen- 
dour, end^erefore the houses were smdl 
and 'destitute of ornament* 

South 6f Lacedasmon, ott*the west bfeiA «f 

^e Eurotas, was Amyche, abowiding in 

"treet^, and honoured-witha-siAendid temple 

ctfApoBo. • 

' Oyririum, the port of Lacedmnon near 

the mouth of 'Eurotas, v4uch fiBiUs into tihe 

liacoflicgtA|yh,wa» a- very strong plaee* Not 

far from diis was the site of the aneient He- 

los, which the Spartans having tat^n, redu* 

ced the inhabitants to slavery, and hence 

all their leaves were called Helotea. 

The promontory of Malea, «o dangerous 
to mariners, bounded' the gidph of Laconia 
on the east, as Tsenarus did on the west. 
Thi? wa9 the most southern point of Europe, 
and here stood the inviolable temple of Nep- 
tune, and near it the cave through which 
Hercules is fabled to have dragged Cerbe- 
rus from the infernal regions* 

• Now called Mitttra. 
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iitrere Sela^iajltelium, £pi42U!Uf, and squie 
others of inferiour note. 

4>^c^piA---nTh^. .^nchanti^g descriptions 
9f Arc^di^m ^cen^s^in tl>e Greek andXatin 
ppets^ hayjeTiandered this country dear to th,e 
.Ipyers of Qatore a^d. simplicity, Ther^ is 
scarcely a spot iprithin its precinct*, t^tl>a3 
not be^n the subjject of fabulous invention, 
or beautiful description, 

Arcadia was the country p/.^hepherd$, 

:^^ theri^fore sacred to Pan, the pastoral 

god. It abounded in lof^ mountains, and 

.was agreesMy intermixed with sylvan and 

champaign scenery. Its chief cities w^re 

Tegsea, whence Pan has the epithet of ^e^ 

gseus ; Pallentaeum ; Mantinea, where Eparn- 

iAOpdas fc^ll; Megalopolis,. Belbina, and a 

few others. Arc^tdia was very popvdous, 

and was said to contain three hundred thou- 

vsand slaves. 

When the natives had occasion %o con- 
firm wy engagement by an inviolable oath, 
they proceeded (o Nonacris, near which is- 
sued a deadly stream called Sty^, and to 
6wear by its waters was reckoned binding 
both on gods and men. This water cor- 
roded every substance, except the hoofs of 
certain animals ; and by means of it Alex- 
ander the Great is said to have been poi- 
soned. The fabulous river of Hell took its 
rise from this source. 
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&ELAX17X TO AMCIZWT^EECX. ^U 

Argolis. The prmeipal^Pin this dis- 
triet was Argos, supposecf to be the fa* 
veurite resifleiice of Juno» It was situate4 
pa the i^ver Inachus, and waa defended by 
^<s ^itaidels. The inhabitants were deiiom* 
lusted Afgivi, anj^ne by which the Greeks 
ih general wero often designated. Nauplia 
vas the h^bojiir of Argo9 ; and to the south 
of this was the lake a£ I^ema, where Her-r 
cules slew the moi^strqus hydra. 
', To thfs novtfe of Argos ^stood Myceua, 
^e city of A.gai|ieinaon^ after whose deatb 
it gradually declined, till at last k was def> 
stroyed by the Argires. In a neighbouring 
grotv^ ^e Nen^ean gs^nes were celebrated 
ev^y fhree yesMis. 

. At the bottqm qf the Argolic gulf stood 
TrcREene, so called from its founder Tree* 
zen, the son of Pel(^. Opposite to this 
city lies the island Calauria, to whicH 
DeiK|Osthene3 beipg pursued by his ene- 
mies, he swallow.ed poifson. ^ 

West frQHa • Traeene, was Epidaurus, 
and at the (J^stanqe of five miles from thi^ 
last mf»ilioned place stood the famous tem- 
ple of iEsculapiu^ 

The prompntory of Scyflaeum on the Sa- 
ronic gulph was the buriaUplace of Scylla^ 
the daughter of Nisus. Near Scyllaum was 
the town of Hermione, from which the pas- 
sage to the sjiades beW was supposed to 
be so short, that it w^ not necessary to 
put money into the mouth of the dead to 
pay Charon's fare. 

Vou III. B 
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^IT I^FATORY MEStOtH 

^tjECI A PROPRIA. 

This grand division of Greece was bound* 
ed on the north, by mounts Othrys and 
Oeta, which divided* it from Thessaty ; on 
the west, by the river Achelous and Epire $ 
on the south, by the Corinthian and Saroniq 
gulphs, and the isthmus of Corinth, which 
separated it from Peloponnesus ; and on the 
east, by the iEgean Sea, the boundary ber 
tween Europe and Asia. 

The subdivisions of Grsecia propria were 
seven; Attica, Megarts, Beeotia, Phocis, 
Locris, Doris, andiEtolia. 

Attica. No part of Greece was so cele^ 
brated as this ; and from the interests which 
will ever be attached to it, iit the estimation 
of every polite scholar, it will be proper to 
notice some of the principal circumstances 
connected with it. Athens*, the capital^ 
was long the most illustrious seat of learn- 
ing, arts, and sciences, and deserves to be 
described at some length. 

In very early times this city consisted o^ 
little more than a citadel^ built on tki^ 
top of a rocky eminence about seven miles 
round. This fortress was surrounded by a 
strong Vail, and had only one entrance, th« 
ascent to which was by stairs. Within its 
precincts were several magnificent edifices, 
the chief of which was the temple of Miner* 
va, called Parthenon. After being burnt 
by the Persians, it was rebuilt of the finest 

* Now Setinos 
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R£LATITX T« AHCIXVT GRXKCE. XY 

viarble by Pericles^ and stijUxliibits c^Me 
o/the most splendid remaUi^of antiquity^ 
b«ing two * hundred and twcnty-niae feet 
long, one hundred broad, and seventy high* 
Hie colossal statue bf Minerva, nmde by 
Phidias of' gold and ivory, was thirty-nine 
feet high. Itt Ae citadel' there were also a 
nunaber of statues in honour of that god? 
dess ; among the rest, that which was beltey* 
ed to have fsdlen from Heaven : it was^ how- 
ever, merely a shapeless mass of cSiv* wood, 
though held in the highest veneration. 
. Adjoimng td tht Parthenon was the pUb- 
lick treaflury. The chief of the pi^anes, 
or the president of the senate, who was 
changed daily, had the charge of die key ; 
but some of Ae treasurers, having embez? 
skd part of -thef publick money, burnt this 
Ifcdifice to* die ground, in order to conceal 
their peculation. - > 

At first die Adi«aiana attended diiefly to 
agriculture, particularly to the cultivation 
PI the olive ; but afterwards following conv- 
merce, they built a joint temple to Minerva 
and Neptune, with a chapel consecrated to 
each. On one side stood the olive tree, 
which was said to have sprung out of the 
earth at the command of Minerva ; ^d on 
the other was a fountain of saltwater, fabled 
to have been produced by the stroke of Nep- 
time's trident. ^ 

As the inhabitants of Athens began to in- 
crease, it was necessary to build on the level 
ground rpund the citadel -, and m process of 
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^me die Ibn^cky becftme eai3^^Ud^dd \iMh 
ninay splendid e<tific68% The telnple df Ju^ 
jpiter OlymJ^us, - of Theseus^ hmlt h% Ci- 
mon^ and the P&Btheon, or tem{^ U^ all 
the gods, both which are still * standin|p 
nearly entire ; the temples of Castor ana 
Pollux, attd of Apollo and Pan ; the Piy« 
taneum, where diose who had merited w^ll 
of the state were supported at the publick 
eJEpense; the Odium, or- musical theatre^ 
and the ^eatre of Bacchus^ were amoti^ 
the most remarkable. 

Near the citadel was die fountain Ccdlir- 
rhoe, the water of which was used hi nuptial 
and sacred rites ; and on an eminence at at 
small distance, was the place where the 
Areopagus assembled* 

The Cer&micus, however, or the place 
%here pottery was made, is one of<the most 
famous quarters of Athens* In it was the fo* 
rum or market-place, surrounded with tem>^ 
pies and various other publick buildings^ 
Here were the porticoes of Herinae a|id Pee* 
cile, in the latter of which, Zeno the philo- 
sopher used to teach, and from this cir* 
cumstance his followers were cdled stoics,^ 
^toa signifying a portico in Cireek, 

Athens had three harbours, the Piraeus, 
Municia, and Phalerum, all veiy strong, 
■and united to the city by two walls, called 
the long walls, which were projected jmd 
partly executed by I'hemistocles, 

Independent, however, of the memorable 
plaees within the limks of the city, some of 
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SELATlTt. TO AlCCISKT CREECE. XvSi 

which httve idreadf be^n cumrily noticed, 
the AtheBians had several Gynmasia, either 
in or near the city, the principal of which 
were the Aoademia, Lj^eum, and Cynos- 
arges. The Academia lay ubout three quar* 
ters of ft^mile north-^est of the city, ahd 
contained a gymnasium^ a garden, and a 
grove surrounded with walb, and adorned 
with delightful coveted walks. Here Plato 
tauf^t his scholars, whence his followeis 
are called aeademicji; and. such decorum 
was observed in the place, that it was for* 
bidden even to laugh in it. 

The Lyceum* lay on the opposite side 
of Athens, on the banks of the Ilissus, and 
was x^markaMy salubrious* Aristotle, the 
disciple of Plato, chose the Lyceum for 
the place of youthful institution ; and be- 
'cause he tauglit his followers while walking, 
his sect was called peripatetics. 

The Cynosarges was situated on the north 
of the Lyceum, on an eminence, and con- 
tiuned a gymnasium, a temple of Hercu- 
les, and a sacred grove.. It is said to have 
received its name from a white or swift dog, 
which snatched away part of the sacrifice 
oflFered to Hercules. In this place foreign- 
ers or citizens of half blood, that is, who 
were born of an alien mother, performed 
their exercises ; suxd here Antishene.s taught 
his philosophy, whence, as some say, he 

* So called fjpom Lycus the ton of Pandion, who also 
Igave name to LycAa^ in Asia. 
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was eaUed Uie cyiiic ; though other* imtf^ 
gine, and perhaps wMi ^eattsr probability, 
that he obtained th)^ epiUiet 6«m Ma MarU 

* ing disposition, whieh •certainly some of his 
followeiv deserved. 

The inhabitants of Athens MTtvt pvopev^ 
ly divided intb three orders s eittaen», so- 
journers, and slaves. The number of citi-* 
zens seldom* exeeeded 90,000, of soJMirtf* 

<ers or foreigifers la,O0a, while the sfevM 
amounted to 400,000. The last two daaSMMs 

-had no- share in the government ; b«t to eff-^ 
ter into the civil and political institutiosft 
of this famous repuUiek, would carry us 
beyond die bounds prescribed. » 

About ten miles nordi-east of Athena 
stood Marathon, ilhistrioosfor the defeat of 
the Persians by Mikiades. In Ae sa»e 

. direction from Athens was &e Ibru-ess of 
Phyle, the first place seieed by Thrasybu- 

ius with only thirty men, Vhen he emanci- 
pated his country from the tyranny of aa 
many usurpers* 

West from this lay Achamae, the: chief 
borough of Attica, which is frequently 
meittioned in history ; and not far from this 
stood Eleusis, famous for the celebration of 
the mysteries of Ceres. ^ 

Other memorable places in Attica were 
Erchia, Gargettus, Decelia, and Oropus* 
Megaris. This was a small tract of 
land lying at the top of the Saronic gulf, 
between the territories of Attica and ' Co- 
rinth. The chief city was Mcgara situated 
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JkarbcHir caUed NisieA* The odier towns 

of Megar]B.!r«i^T^ryii|eo&sid€r^«» / 

, . TJbis 4)to|>le of .M^Mfffikad tw^jujy gil^ 

lies at the battle of SklmM, ^Ui4 thfMluwi^ 

drojl neh at the bl^tde of Blati^, They 

^y eA ^««iit«pedi tom^tbaes to fM/tf vp^ ho4- 

tsliiteB with the Athenians i bat their coui»- 

ttwy «o asore jiMlfy entitled to distiiM^oKi for 

Juurio^ pODdneed E^lid, than fcM* aU their 

,<Hhcr advantages coinbua^« This great 

jmicheiaatiewiJ^vC«>iicsived the- bi^heot 

respeet for SoerateS) and during <fi .war be^ 

rlweeathe Alegirensi^ns and the Atheniani^ 

lie frequent^ vii^ti^d that pMlo^ophjcr by 

night in a female disguise, and retiuned 

•Ugaiii h^(^ My hitesSiiy though the 4i9tance 

was twenty aiiles. 

BoeoTiA. This .coiu^try stretched jalong 
•tibe west pf Attica and Megaris^ from thr 
JEruiipiss to the Corinthian gulf. The soU 
.wastertikt but the air, was gross, fiid thr 
.inhabitants in general reckoined phanictf^ris- 
iti<»Uy dnU, thoiigh th^re were many splenr 
4id.eaicjeptioii0« 

The capital was Thebes, bi|iltby Cadmus, 
'VP'ko first* ii^trodu^ed letters into Greece.—^ 
It was situated on the river Xsmepus, and 
had seven' ga^s, with w^s inwards of ser 
•yen miles in circumference. 

The other, states of Groece were long iur 
'dignant against the Thebans, for their pei^ 
fidy in joining the Persians, and for this 
ii^Vi^v^ severely punished. Un^er.Pi^lo- 
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pidasandEpammondas, however, Thebes 
was At most powerful city in Greece. It 
was destroyed by Alexander the Grea^ af- 
ter a ^rrible^ carnage of the inhabitatits ; 
but was rebilitt'by Casssoiden 

About nine miles south of Thebes stood 
Plat^a, at the foot of Mount CMiaeron, on 
the banks of the iEsopus. Near this ^lac^ 
the 'Persians, under Mardonius^ met withk 
signal defeat from Aristides and Pausanias. 

To the westward of Plataea lay Leuetra, 
the scene where the Lacedaemonians expe- 
rienced a dreadful overthrow from Epami- 
liondas, -in consequence of which, ^t^y 
lost their pre-eminence among the Grecian 
states. •■'.'■: 

On the west side of an extensive morassy 
plain, where the river Melas loses itself, 
^ stood Chaeronea, the birth-place of Plu- 
tarch, and remarkable for the defeat of the 
allied states of Greece by* Philip of Mace- 
don, which they never afterward recovered. 

Not far from this was the cave of Tro^ 
phonius, where oracles Were delivered, arid 
which rendered such as entered it melan« 
choly for the rest of their lives. 

Thespia, sacred to the muses ; Ascra, the 
birth-place of Hesiod ; Aulis, whence the 
Greeks set sail to the siege of Troy ; Tan- 
gara, infamous for its cock-^fighting exhibi* 
tions J Delium,where stood a temple of Apol- 
lo ; and some other places, are memorable 
in the history of Bceotia. 
This country is further illustrious for its 
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coimectiOfi with the n^ses. TlR mckmtaitt^ 
ot Helicon and Pijnpla, the fountain* of 
Agahippe, Dirce, and Mippoctene cannevet 
he mentioned withoift pxciting poetic ima* 

gc'T- ^ . * ' 

' Phocis. This district, or rather its qipi- 
tal Delphi, was cojijectured by the ancietttsi 
hot onfy to be the centre o( Greece, but of 
tiie whole earth ; but Delphi is still mord 
illustrious for the tettipl^ and oracfe of Aprf* 
lo, which stood <m an eminence aBov6 the 
town, at the foot of mount Parnassus, and 
near the Castalian fount. In the middle of 
this temple w^ a chasm in the ^ound, 
whence issued a sxAtile vapour, that threw 
such as breathed it into convulsions. It i^ 
arid to ha:ve been first accidentally discover*. 
cd by some goatherds. The priestess. Of 
)>ythia, being placed on a tripod over th^ 
i^lture^ and beccmiing gradually iirtoxi* 
cated with the vapour, proceeded to uttet 
lier oracles, generaHy in hexameter verse, 
but sometimes in prose. To this oracle not 
only the Greeks,butmany of the neighbour, 
ing nations used to resort for advice on any 
critical emergency. 

The revolutions which the temple and 
oracle at Delphi underwent are too nunier^ 
ous to particularize. In the time of Cfc 
cero, the pythia and her predictions had fat. 
len into contempt, biit she did not wholly 
give up her very lucrative vocation, ^H af- 
ter the period of Nero's refgn. ' 
* At E^elphi, as b^ing most eentral, wW 
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held the meftine of the Amphic^onic couii-> 
ful, or deputies from the confederated states 
of Greece. In its vicinity likewise weiie 
celebrated the Pjrthian games, at first every 
ninth, and afterward every fifth year. ' 

Cirrha, the port of Delphi, lay in the 
Corinthian gulf, about eight miles distant | 
and near this stood Anticyra, famous for 
the production of hellebore, once reputed 
q>ecific in maniac^ cases. 

In latter times Elatia, situated on the 
river Cephissos, became the principal cilv 
of Phocis. Itt other towns were mconsw 
derable. 

LocRis. The country of Locris was di* 
vided into three parts, but noTervsatisfac* 
tory account is given for this. Amphissa, 
defended by a strong fortress, was the prin^ 
cipal town of the first district ; Opus of the 
secondi and N^iy^the native place of Ajax^ 
of the third* 

Not far distant from the last mentioned 
town was the famous pass of Tiiennppyls, 
so called from its hot springs. It was justly 
reckoned the key of Greece, and is immor* 
talized from the self-devotion of Lecmidas, 
Where narrowest, there is only room for 
a single carriage between Mount Oeta, 
which here terminates in a precipice, and 
the Malian gulf. 

Doris, or Doric a. This country was 
of ^mall extent, it lay along the foot of 
Mounts Oeta and Parnassus. Its inhabit- 
ants were one of the most ancient tribes 
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of Greece^ from Dorus, the grandMB of 
Dettcdion* It contaioed four cities, Eri« 
neoa^ Boion, Pindus^ and Cytinium, none 
of them remarkable. 

^TOLiA. This was the €ouii^<^a very 
warlike peopk, and extended from the top 
of the f^ Naupactus^ to the river Ache* 
lous. 

The towns were few, but orconsiderable 
scAe» Calydo^ on tfie river Evenus, was 
an andent and beauUfni city, and die birth* 

flace oi Tydeus. At the effl^ux of th^ 
^venns into the Ionian sea stood Chalcis, 
not iar from a mountain of die same name ; 
and on the nort^-west extremity of the Go^^ 
rindiian gidf hiy Naup^ctus, so csdled from 
the number of ships built there ; but its very 
site is now overflowed by the sea. 

When the Athenians and Lacediemonians 
had enfeebled themselves by mutual con- 
testSt ^^ j£t<dians became a very powerful 
people, and' possessed themselves of seve- 
ral cides beyond their original limits. They 
were esteemed the 'best cavalry in Greece ; 
but were always turbulent and fickle in their 
disposition. 

Epirus. 
The principal subdivisions of Ais country 
were into Acamania, Thesprotia, Molossis, 
and Chaonia. 

AcARNANiA. Extending from the river 
Achelous to the Ambrocian gulph, was an* 

♦ Now Lepanto. 
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the mouth of the Ambjrctciaii g^A^f.-^}^ thf 

cisivjs i^^y^ fiigl^t beti^een Augusfuf, ,a^ 
Anthony and Cleopatra. In commeii^bQrgr 
tron of fib vi^Jppy, Augui^^ buiU th^.^Qwn 
jpf Nicopp}!? 9Q the ppppsjlte sid§ o(j;^ 
^tr^i^.-^Pfi inatitpted Uiie Apti§» S?»¥§> 
vrhioh were pelei^r^^d ey^^fiye j^^e^i^ f 
^ Tl^ pljipf city, havev^r, Qjf ^rc^^ii 
w^. ^fraitus, a|[^ut tw^B^T^y^, wJef^.frp^j 
j^§ eflk5|,of the rjy^r AcJieij^HS ; ax^4 ini^ 
fjep tijoies I^eucsus, built by s^ P9l9ny ^Qp^ 
Corinth pfi the i^thmvis, whiql^ jpip^4 y^^ 
peninsula of Leuca^^a to the m^ifi la^d. 
Nes^ tl^is was the rock of Cephaloni^ or 
the lover^s leap, which Sappl^o and otherf 
triedf to cure iheir hopeless passion, ^ 

TuESPEOTiA. The chief city pi thi» 
country was Amtrocia, the royal residei^cf 
of Pyrrhus, situated near the head pf tji^ 
gulph of the same name* It was built by ^. 
colony from Corinth. 

On the Strait whic|i separates Corcyra 
from the main land, lay rosidhim) Buthro- 
tum, Portus Pelodis ^ and to the south werf 
Chimsrium and Ephyra, near the lal^i^ 
Ach^rus^s^ through which ran the river 
Acheron 5 and into the latter flows the mud- 
dy Cocytus, at no great distance from the 
lake Avemus. 
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Indeed it is generally supposed that Ho- 
mer copied the names of his infernal lakes 
and rivers from those of Thesprotia. 

MoLOflsis^ the country of the MoUossi, 
lay to the north-east of Thesprotia. The 
most remarkable town of this district was 
Dodona, at the foot of Mount Tomanis, 
&mous for the temple and oracle of Jupiter* 
It was built by the Pelasgi, who justly de- 
signated their gods as the rulers of all 
diings. 

The other remarkable ]Jaces in Molossis 
were Tecmon, and Passaron, where the 
kings of the country' at their accession used 
to swear that they would govern s^cording 
to the laws; and the people, that they 
would defend their native soil. 

CfiAONiA. The chief towns of this dis- 
toct, were Oricum, situated in a cham- 
paign, north of the Acroceraunian moun- 
tains, so called from their tops being struck 
with thunder. — Palseste, where Csesar land- 
ed when in pursuit of Pompey, Cassiope 
and Phalacrum. Among the inland towns 
were Antigonea and Phanice. 

Chaonia is said to have received its name 
from Chaon, the companion of Helenus, 
the son of Priam, who was inadvertently 
killed in hunting. The celebrated mount 
Pindus, which consists of several ridged, 
ran partly through Epire. 



Vol. III. 
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Thessalia. 

According to Herodotus this country ivaA 
wholly enclosed by mountains, on the east 
by Pelion and Ossa ; on the north by Olym- 
pus ; on the west by Pindus ; and on the 
south by Othiys and Oeta. The inteTvelii 
ing champaign, constituting Thessaly, was 
watered by numerous streams, all of which 
uniting in the river Peneus, devolved their 
waters into the Thermaic gulph* by a nar- 
row passage, supposed to have been opened 
by an earthquake, betweett Olympus and 
Ossa. 

Along the banks of the Peneus was the 
delightfiil vale of Tempe, the subject of 
every poet's theme. This was about five 
miles long, but of various breadth. 

At the foot of mount Oeta, and north of 
Thermopylae, stood Heraclea, so called from 
Hercules, who is said to have consumed 
himself in a burning pile on the top of Oeta 
near this place. Lamia and Hypata, Laris- 
sa, the city of Achilles, Pegasae and the post 
of Pherse, the capital of the tyrant Alexan- 
der, whom Pelopidas conquered, also lay 
in this quarter. 

About three miles from Pegasae stood 
lolcos, the city of Pelias and Jason, and not 
far from the latter, Aphetae, whence the 
Argonauts set sail. Near lolcos likewise 
was Demetrias, built by Demetrius Polior^ 
cetes, which soon became very populous, on 

* Now the g^ph of Salonichi. 
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. account of its local advantages. North of 
this lay Melibeea, the city of Philoctetes, 
famous for the manufacture of purple* 

At the bottom of mount Othrys, the 
abode of the Centaurs, stood Alos, washed 
by Ae river Amphrysus, along the banks of 
iriiich Apollo used to feed the flocks of Ad- 
metus ; and near the reflux of this stream 
lay Thebae, which some have confounded 
%rith Thebes in Bceotia. 

South from Larvssa, already menUoned, 
Jay Pharsalus, near which the ever memor« 
aUe battle took place between Caesar and 
Pompey, when the latter fled to Larissa. 

Towards the confines of Macedonia was 
moimt Pierius, sacred to the muses, and 
from which they are called Pierides. Many 
other places in Thessaly are mentioned by 
the poets and historians, but they do not 
deserve a particular indication in this me- 
moir. 

The Thessalian women were said to pos- 
sess remarkable skill in magick^ By their 
charms or spells they pretended to perform 
^he most wonderful things ; to raise or allay 
tempests, to recal the dead, to destroy the^ 
living, and even to arrest the sun in his 
course, 

Macedonia, 

From the different form of government 
which for a long period prevailed in this 
country, it scarcely appears to be a legiti- 
mate Grecian state, though usually included 
vithin its limits* 
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Macedonia is made to extend from the 
mouth of the Peneus to the river Neasus in 
Thrace ; including on the east the countries 
bordering on\:he i£gean sea, and surround- 
ing the Thermaic, Toronsan, Singitic, and 
and Strymonic gulfs ; but the precise bound- 
aries on the other sides are not ascer- 
tained. 

The country lying between the mouth of 
the Peneus and the Ludias was called Pie^ 
ria ; the towns on this roast were Heracle- 
um, Phila, Dium, and Pydna, near whick 
last Paulus iEmilius defeated Perseus. 

To the north of Pieria, the country ob- 
tained the name of Pseonia, or Emathia- 
Pella. The chief town of this district was 
the birth-place of Philip, and of his son 
Alexander. It was washed by the Ludiasi, 
and was a place of great strength. At some 
distance lay Edessa, once the residence of 
the Macedonian kings, and afterward their 
place of sepulture. 

Near the mouth of the Axius and Chi* 
dorus stood Therma, which gave name to 
the Thermaic gulf, aiFterward called The&- 
salonica, and now Salonichi, where the il- 
lustrious Cicero spent the time of his exile. 
The principal towns in early periods of his- 
tory on the north-east of the Thermaic gulf 
were, Ainea, Simila, Campsa, and in lat- 
ter times Antigonia and Potidsea. 

At the head of the Toronean gulf stood 
Glynthus, a very considerable city, which 
was long either subject to, or in alliance 
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with, Athens, Being treacjherously taken 
by Philip, it was destroyed, and the inhab- 
itants carried into servitude, which gave 
rise to the fatal war betweeiflihe Athenians 
and the Macedonian prince. 

Between the Singitic and Strymonic gulfs 
lies Mount Athos, which projects many 
miles from the plain into the sea. On this 
vast hill stood several towns, the inhabit- 
ants of which received the appellation of 
Macrobii, from their longevity. Towards 
the west side of Athos, the two gulfs ap- 
proach each other within a mile and a half ; 
and through this isthmus Xerxes dug a na> 
vigable canal, so wide and deep that two 
ships could pass at once. In its vicinity 
stood Stagira, the birth-place of Aristode, 
Mrhence he is called the Stagirite. 

Near the place where the Strymon di- 
vides into two branches, was built Amphi- 
polis. About 30 miles north-east of this city 
stood Neapolis, and above it Philippi, in the 
plain adjoining which Brutus and Cassius 
were overthrown by Antony and Augustus* 

The interior part of Macedonia, called 
Macedonia Superior, was possessed by va- 
rious tribes. jThis district was rough and 
mountainous, and consequently cold. 

The country south of the Ceraunian 
mountains, along the bottom of the Adriatic 
sea, being chiefly inhabited by Greeks, was 
named Dlyris Graeca* The chief towns 
were ApoUonia, a place where learning was 
inuch cultivatecl^ and Dyrrachium, now 
c 2 
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Durazzo, the common landhig place from 
Brundusium. Not far from this is Petra, 
where Pompev pitched his camp, and suf- 
fered a circumvallation to be drawn round 
him for fifteen miles, rather than venture 
an engagement with Caesar. 

GRiBciAN Islands. 

To this geographical description of the 
continent of Greece it appears of manifest 
utility to subjoin a brief account of its 
islands. 

CoRCTRA, now Corfu, &c. 

This island lies in the Ionian sea, and i^ 
separated by a narrow strait from Thesi 
protia. Here were the celebrated gardens 
of Alcinous, which produced fniit twice a 
year. 

Corcyra contained a city of the same 
name, which was the residence of Alcinous ; 
and near the northern extremity of the rs^ 
I?md stood Cassiope. 

A few small islands, called Sybota, lie. be- 
tween the sduth-east part of Corcyra and 
Epirus ; and near Leucadia, which has al- 
ready been mentioned, are the tittle islands 
of Paxse. • 

Before the mouth of the river Achelous 
are scattered a number of small islands; 
called the Echinades, the principal of which 
is Dulichium. It was subject to Ulysses ; 
and to the west of this lies Ithaca, the resi- 
dence of that hero : * it was about 25 miled 
in circumference, rocky and sterile, and 
contained a town of the ^ame name, at tiie 
foot of mount Neius. 
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Cephalonia. 

This island, called also Same or SamoSi 
lies abont fifteen miles from Ithaca, and is 
93 miles in circumferem:e. The principal 
town, named Samos, was taken by the Ko- 
mans after a siege of four months, and 
plmidered* The other towns were of litde 
note. Between Cephalonia and Ithaca is 
^e small island of Asteria. 

ZACYNTfttrs, now Zante. 

South of Cephalonia lies Zacynthus, 
about 20 miles in circumference, sylvan 
and fertile, with a town of the same name. 
South-east from this were the Strophades, 
febled to be infested by harpies. 
Ctthera. 

This island was sacred to Venus, and its 
name is frequently used to designate that 
goddess. It lies about five miles from the 
promontory of Malea, and contained a city 
of the same name, &nd another called Scan- 
dea, both excellently fortified, and furnish* 
^'with commodious harbours. Cythera^ 
was alternately Mnder the power of the La^^ 
cedsemonians and the Athenians* 
.-/Egina, &c. 

The island of ^gina, about twenty-tw6 
miles in circumference, lies in the Saronic 
gulf, about ten miles from Attica. On ac- 
count of its hidden rocks, it was difficult 
of access on all sides. The inhabitants were 
anciently rivals of the Athenians by sea ; 
and, in the battle of Salamis, the prize of 
valour was decreed to thenu In the event 
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they experienced many revcdutions of for- 
tune, and submitted to various masters.—— 
They are famed for being the first people 
that coined money. 

West from i£gina is Salamis, containing^ 
a town of the same nsune. It was the island. 
of Telamon, the father of Ajax and Teu« 
per, and is about ten miles long. 

Round Salamis and iEgina are several 
small islands, but none of them of any 
consequence. 

EuBOEA, now Negropont, &c. 

This island lies along the north-east coast 
of Attica and Bceotia, and is about 15Q 
miles in length, and 40 in breadth. It is 
separated from the continent by the Euripus, 
remarkable for the irregularity of its tides. 
Several of the promontories of Euboea ar^ 
mentioned by historians, namely, Geraestu^ 
Caphareus, Carystus, and Amarynthus. 

Chalcis was the capital of the whole in- 
land, then ranked Eretria, and'I&stiy Arte- 
inisium, near which the Greeks first 'en- 
gaged with the fleet of Xerxes. 

East from Euboea lies Scyros, where 
Achilles lay concealed, and where Thesei^ 
died in exilcp 

The Cyolades. 

These islands received their Greek smpel- 
lation from lying round Delo^^ in the form 
of a circle. Some authors reckon twelve 
of them, others more : the principal are af 
follow : 
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Dsros. This island, ci^d dso Orty* 
l^a, was the birth place of Apollo and Di» 
ttna. It was anciently said to be a floating 
island, and;wa% fabled to be chained by 
Apcdlo, who bound it to Mycone and Gy* 
aros. Delos abounded in brass ; and ves«* 
^els of that metal fabricated here were held 
in high estimation. To some of the desert 
islands in this vicinity the Roman emperors 
used to banish criminals. Ceos, near Su- 
nium in Attica, was a small but fertile is« 
land, and deserves to be particularized as be- 
ingr the birth place of Simonides, the first 
elegiac writer. This great man being ask- 
ed by king Hiero, what God is ? he de- 
manded a day to consider it: when the 
same question was put to him the next day, 
he required two days ; and so went on, al- 
ways doubling the time.' The king sur- 
prized, asked him why he did so ? ** Be- 
** cause," said Simonides, " the longer I 
** consider the matter, the more difficult it 
^ appears to me.'* 

■ South of Ceos lies Cythnos, and still far- 
ther in the same direction is Seriphus, then 
Siphnus and Melos. East of Seriphus is 
Paros, the birth place of Phidias and Prax- 
iteles, and farther celebrated for producing 
the finest marble. 

To the eastward of Paros lies Naxos, 
fruitful in vines, and therefore sacred to 
Bacchus. los, Thera, now Santorin, and 
some other small islands lie in the same 
quarter. 
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CretR| now Candia, is by far the largest 
pf the Grecian islands, extending 270 miles 
in length,, and about fifty in breadth. It is 
extremely mountainous and woody, but has 
many fertile plains and vallies. In th^ 
middle of the island stands mount Ida, and 
its eastern extremity is mount Dicte, in a 
cavern of whi<;h Jupiter is said to have 
been nursed. 

The three chief cities of Crete were 
Gnossus, Gortina, and Cydonia. The har- 
bour of the first was named Heracleum, 
and here the present capital of the island, 
Candiais built. A number of islets surround 
Crete, but none of them are remarkable. 
The Sporades. 

These islands obtained their original ap- 

GUation from their scattered form. They 
: chiefly on the coast of Asia, to which 
quarter of the globe they belong. 

Carpathus, which gave name to the Car* 
pathian sea, stands eastward of Crete. In 
tl>e same direction, and near the coast of 
Lycia, is Rhodus, about 125 miles in cir« 
cumference, which contained the cities of 
Lihdus, Camirus, and Rhodus, the latter 
famous for its maritime force, and likewise 
for the brazen colossus or image of the 
fiun, about 105 feet high. This was the 
workmanship of Chares, a native of the 
island, and employed him twelve years. It 
wa3 overthrown by an earthquake eighty- 
five years after its erection, and lay on the 
^ound till Rhodes was taken by the Sara* 
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cens, A. D, 653, when the metal which 
composed being sold to a Jew, furnish- 
ed sufficieM to load nine hmidred camels. 
. North of Rhodus lies Cos, now Lango, 
about 100 miles in circumference : it was 
the native country of Hippocrates, the phy- 
sician ; of Apelles,the painter; and of Phi- 
letas, the poet. 

Patmos, now Palmossa, lies in this vi- 
cinity. Here St. John wrote the book of 
Revelation. 

Saicos, the favourite island of Juno, and 
the country of Pythagoras, stands opposite 
to moimt Mycale, on the coast of Ionia. 
West of this is Icarub, which gave name 
to the Icarean $ea ; and north of Icarus is 
Chios, famous' for its wine and earthen- 
wares^ 

About 60 miles north of Chios lies Les- 
bos, an island of considerable extent, and 
famous for its wines. The chief city was 
Mytilene, by which name the island is now 
known. 

To the north of this is Lemkos, now Sta- 
limene, the island of Vulcan, about 112 
miles in circumference. It contained two 
cities, Hephsestia and Murina. On the fo- 
rum or market-place of the latter, mount 
Athos, though distant 87 miles, casts its 
shadow at certsun seasons. 

Upwards of 60 miles to the eastward of 
Lemnos, and five from the cpast of Troas^ 
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lies Tenedos, . about ten mUes in circuit. 
It had one town, where stood a temple o/ 
Apollo Smintheus. 

The other Grecian islands are scarcely- 
worth an enumeration in this rapid survty. 
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HISTORY OF GREECE. 

CHAPTER I. 

From the earliest Accounts of Greece to the gene^' 
ral Molition qf Royalty in that Country* 

THE bistoiy of Greece, like that of every 
other country) has its origin clouded by 
ficticMi, and replete with errors and absurdities. 
The artless song, or the rude and shapeless 
monument, was the only commemorative which 
man employed in the infant state of society, 
to record his martial exploits, or the memor- 
able destinies of his nation. To attempt, there- 
fere, to trace «nd depict the several monstrous 
and improb&ble accounts, which the Grecian 
poets luid historians of antiquity have trans- 
mitted to mankind, would be a task not only 
useless and insipid, but unworthy of the dignity 
of hi^orical writing. The fictions of those 
men must not be blended with the palpable 
demonstraUons of truth. In an ignorant and 
barbarous age, some degree of credit may have 
been, and certainly was, attached to them ; but 
they have been too long exploded to merit our 
lightest attention. Many indeed are the writers, 
who, by the assistance of strong and lively 
imaginations, have endeavoured to clothe fable 
in the garb of probability, to separate truth 
from falsehood, and to describe, in an uninter- 
rupted series, the history of ancient Greece, 
Irom the most remote antiquity. But the af- 
Vol. III. D 
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fairs of the heroic ages present to our view such 
a motley and mythological picture, as explained 
by ancient authors, thilt every modem writer 
has been under the necessity of adding some 
new conjectures of his own. Unsatisfactory^ 
however, and improbable, after all, are most 
of the interpretations given of those poetical 
and allegorical compo^tions^ and the former, 
.no less than the latter, appear to be merely 
the ebuIlition»of'feiicy, varied as' to their object* 
We shall therefore dwell as little as possible 
on the fabulous age of Greece, for the reasons 
already assi^ed. Facts that are more.proba* 
ble, and which have been better substantiatedt 
can alone demand the historian's attention* An- 
cient Greece, which, at this time, constitutes 
the south j>art of Turkey in Europe, was com- 
prehended within the thirty*sixth and forty -sc* 
cond degrees of latitude; extended About 980 
miles from north to south, and 310 from.eastto 
west ; and was bounded on the east by the i&gean 
sea, now called the Archipelago; on the south 
by the Cretan sea ; on ^he west by the Ionian 
sea, or Adnatic gulf; and on the north by Illy- 
ria and Thrace* Itcontained the following king- 
doms : in Peloponnesus, Sicyon, Argos, Mes- 
senia, Corinth, Achaia, Arcadia, and Laconia. 
In Greece, properly so called, those of Atticai 
Megara, Bceotia, Locris, Epichnemidia, Doris, 
Phocis, Ozolxa, and MtoUcu In Epirus, were 
the Molossians, Amphilochians, Cassiopeanst 
Drsopians, Chaoniaus, Thesprotians, Almeni- 
ans, and Acamaoians* In Thessaly it compre- 
hended the countries of the Thessalians, the Es- 
tiotees, the Pelasgians, the Magnesians, and the 
Phthiotes. But the most considei*able king- 
>doms were Argos> Attica, Thebes, and Sparta* 
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The Greeks are said to haye derived their 
name from Grscus^the father of Thesaalus ; and 
all those nations are affirmed by the learned 
Bochart and others, to have been descendants of 
Javan, the son of Japhet, and grandson of Noah'« 
• Greece is in general an excellent country, si- 
tuated in a temperate climate, in which none of 
. the necessaries of life are wanting, and to which 
the seas that surround it waft in abundance eveiy 
superfluity. 

> The mannersof the first inhabitants of Greece 
were rude and savage ; they fed on herbs, fruits, 
and roots. The tin&e when they first began to lay 
up a store of acorns fi>r a season of scarcity, to 
clothe themselves with the skins of beasts, and 
build huts to dwelLin, is pointed out asthe era of 
OviUzatibn. Till then they remained in the open 
air, or lodged in caves. It is observed, that the 
more feeble .retired> to sterile places, that their 
^ojoy ments might notbe envied; and thus Attica 
became pec^ledl The fabulists have endeavour- 
ed to pointoul the ^e in which those lived, who 
first taught agriculture, or attempted to make 
voyages by sea.; and it results from their chronol* 
ogy that Uie invention of these arts is of a very 
early date* By their voyages and military expe* 
ditioi^s, a number of the Greeks made tlieir way 
into countries more advanced in the sciences and 
every kind of knowl'^dge. They brought from 
Fhcenice the art of alphabetic writing ; and from 
Pei*sia and Babylon, geometry, astronomy, and 
magic* 

For want of laws, the Greeks were long go- 
verned by oracles. It is the property of every 
religion, whether true or false, to act as a re- 
straint on the people. The most celebrated 
oracle was that of Delphi^ where Apollo him- 
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self rendered answers through the inediuia of 
a priestess named the Pythia. It was at fi^^ 
required that she should bfi a virgin^ but in pro-^ 
cess of time a ms^ron was substituted. She 
was seated on a tripod, placed orer^an opening^^ 
whence issued a vapour that in^ired the priest- 
ess with a sacred fury* In this paroxysm she 
pronounced, with the tone and gestures .of a 
maniac, answers almost al\^^ys intricate and 
ambiguous, but the true sense of which was 
discoverable after the event* It is to be ob- 
served, that the heroes^ kings, and eveo si^;es, 
appeared to have a firm faith in the oraclesy and 
consuhed them with great solemnity.. Those 
who may think that they only afiected this cre- 
dulity, roast ^% least Gonfisss; that they B^ipa^ 
rentty considered it as necessary to fa^^yeattf 
it on the people by their examine. 
■Q ^ Sicyon was the most ancient kingdcott 
2764* ^ Greecej of which we have any accountr 
'^ • in history; and i£gialeuswa8it&firstkifig# 
g p. Inachus founded the regal goternmeut 
184.6* ^ Argos in Peloponnesus. Acrisius^ 

* one of his Successors, transferred th«j 
seat of government to Mycen». After which 
the Heraclidae, or descendants of Herculesy 

;:^jnade themselves masters of it and of the wh<rf^ 
^Jeninsula. 

J. ^, Athens was formed into a regular go* 
' * vemment by Cecrops, an Egyptian, who 

* carried thither a colony of people fmm 
the mouths of the Nile. He married the daugh* 
ter of Actaeus, king of that country, established 
a new monarchy, and founded the afterward so 
much celebrated city of Athens. Cecrops is 
said to have taught the Grecks^the several arts 
of peace and war, to have imitituted the laws 
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iuid roles of marriai^e, and to have appointed 
religious and civil olRces. He is also supposed 
tQ have been the founder of the Areopagus, a 
^oart of justice, on the |^an of the Egyptian 
tribunals. The reign of Arophictyon, the third 
feng of Athehs, is chiefly remarkaMe for the es- 
tablishment of the council of the amphktyoDS, 
a deputation from the twelve Grecian states, 
that assembled twice a year at Thermt^ylae, to 
consult the common interest of Greece. The* 
sens, one who succeeded to the throne of Athcnsy 
is said to have founded a more perfect equality^ 
amongst the citizens, in which the state rather 
resembled a republic, thm a monarchy. Not- 
withstanding his mohy public and private vir- 
tues, he fell a sacrifice to the inconstancy of the 
people^ and suffered banishment by ostracism*, 
a mode of judgment^he had himsdf instituted. 
Codrus was the last Athenian Idng ; duiing his 
reign the Dores and HeraclidsB had regained all 
Peloponnesus, and encroached .on the Athenian 
territory. The I^lphic oracle • declared, that 
the HeraclidsB should finallyc^ prevail, if they ab— 

* Ostracism, socalkd from oatraton, a shell or tile, was 
» kind of popuhLr jtidgmeitt or condemnation among tho 
Athenians, whereby suck persons were banished as Jiadi 
power and popularity enoii£^ to attempt any. thing, 
against the puUic liberty. 

The process in this condemnation was thus : the peo- 
ple being assembled, every man took a tile cvJlti^ ottrakon 
and carried it to a certain part of the market place, 
sttrrooaded with wooden rails for ^lat purpose,in which, 
were ten gates for the ten tribet to enter distinctly : in < 
this place the dies were deposited by each person, and, 
numbered in rross by the arcbotu. If the tiles did not 
amount to 6000, the ostracism was void. Then laymg 
every name by itself, the archons pronounced him, 
whose name was written by the major part, banished 
fsr ten .years, with kave to enjoy his estate. 
p2 
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stained &vim injnfiiig the penoa of the ham^ o§ 
Athens. This being knowh to Codrus^ he d»*- 
guiaed himself in the habit of a peasant, pro»> 
oeeded to the quarters of the enenty > and inaolt^ 
ilig one of the aoldiers) was slain by him in com* 
bat. The Jiext day the Athenians ^ent.tade* 
mand their king, and the Heraclide despdirinf^ 
of suceess, suspended all fiuther hostilities* The 
icilniital^e merit of Codnis was held in so miftcb 
veneration by his svd>iects, that tliey consid^re^ 
no man worthy of succeeding him^ and therefnv 
abdished royalty. 

^ w Cadmus, we are tc4d> founded the klng^ 
' g* dom €^ Thebes, in whkhthe monarchic 
' cal form of government was more des* 
potic than in any other of the Gredan states. 
This prince is supposed to have been of I^cem-* 
cian extraction. He is universally attowed' to 
have introduced into Greece the knowledge of 
alphabetic writing. To bim are ascribed sixm 
teen letters of the Gtedi alphabet. But as the 
order, names, and form of the Greek characters 
greatly corre^xmd with those of the Photitciaiv 
there am be no doubt, that the Greek letters 
were formed from the Phcenician, and that Cad-^ 
mus did not invent, but copy them* He is al8» 
said to have taught the people navigation and. 
commerce, the method of cultivating the vine^ 
and the art of forging and working metals* 
Many of his descendants act no inconsiderable 
part in the writings of the ancient poeu ; and 
the tragical occurrences thatbefel them z^ 
universally known. 

B. C Sisyphus has been generally reckoned 

1514* ^^^ founder of the kingdom of Corinth. 

' He is said to have been the son of J^dus, 

and grandfather of the celebvatttdUiysaes. Hsa 
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imtitutedtlieltlkiiieattganieB. The CorinUriaii 
monarchff) however, did not long continue in 
the lineal successton of Sisyphus* His familf 
becane extinct ; or, asvthers affirm, was drivert 
from the throne ; when the Bacchid^ seised the 
reins of ^Termnent* Subsequent, however, to 
this, Corinth fell under an artstocracf ; and a 
supreme magistrate, whom they called prytanis^ 
was annually elected from the body of the no* 
Mes. The aristocratic government continued 
until Cypselus found means to usurp the regal 
power, who transmitted the same to his son* 
^ ^ The Spartan, or Lacedasmoaian go- 
'\rn± '^^'''i^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ monarchical. lis 
'^^* founder was Lelex. The little that is 
ki»wn of the origin of this monarchy, must be 
ascribed to the contempt in which the Laced«« 
monians always held literatufre and learning* 
Helen, the daughter of Tyndareus, the seventh 
king of Sparta, is famous in story for the ten 
yews war which her beauty and infidelity occn* 
sioned. She was first stolen away by Theseus ; 
for wluch reason Tyndareus boundall her suitors 
by an oath, to allow her to make choice of her 
own hu^Mnd ; and that if she should be carried 
offa second time they would join ail their forces, 
and endeavour to restore her^ Whereupon 
Helen married Menelaus, the son of Atreus, 
and brother of Agamemnon* They had not 
kmg eii|oyed the sweets of conjugal union, wb«» 
Paris, son of Priam, king of Troy, universally 
accounted the handsomest man of his age, and 
adorned with the frivolous accomplishments 
that usually captivate the female mind, arrived 
in Sparta. His person, attainments, and ad* 
dress) seduced the affections of Helen; and she 
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abandoned her country, her husband, and rda- 
tiohs ; and was transported .with all her treasure 
to the Trojan land* Menelaus, by the adrice 
of his brother Agamemnon, demanded the per- 
formance of the promise made by the princes 
her admirers, and their assistance in the expe- 
^tion against Troy. It cost the Greeks, how- 
ever, much bloodshed, before ample revenge on 
the perpetrator and abettors of this dishonour-^ 
able act could be executed by the taking of Troy* 
The kingdoms of Argos, Mycens, and Lace- 
daemon, were afterwai*d united under Orestes. 
•Q P Caranus, an Argive by birth, and a de^ 
Jq * scendant of Hercules,, established the 
* regal government in Macedonia. Roy- 
alty, in spite of the dangers that had proved fa- 
tal ta it in most of the Grecian communities, 
subsisted in this kingdom for the space of six. 
hundred and forty-seven years. 

Such are the general outlines of the Greoianr 
nation, after it was first fot*med into regular ad-* 
ministrations. Each particular state, assuming 
to itself the power of modeling its own form of 
government, might be properly considered as an 
. independent sovereignty. The regal power, as' 
we have seen, was the first that was established 
in Greece. In the politics of the heroic ages, 
superior opulence and extensive property were 
no marks, or cause, of distinction and preem^ 
inence. The warlike tribes knew no difference 
amongst men, but what pe];sonal merit and abil- 
ities effected. But if we examine minutely the 
power and authority of each sovereign, in mat-* 
ters appertaining to his own dominions; or if 
we carefully observe the influence of the chief- 
tain over his people ; we shall discover, that the 
Kgal jurisdiction was, in general, limited and 
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moderated by the wisdom of a mixed govern-' 
ment. In each particular kingdom, the will of 
the prince was fettered by the prudence of him 
counsellors, or the roice of the people. It is, 
however, reasonable to infer,that, had the Greek* 
never known oppression, nor experienced the 
insolence and tyranny of their kmgs, their regal 
power would have still continued. But the re- 
publican government, in most of the states of 
Greece, succeeded monarchy ; and on the ruins 
of royalty was the freedom of man, though not 
always his happiness, more fully established. 

Beside the same language, religion, and ia^ 
terest, which prevailed throughout the Greciai» 
territory, and tended to unite the several smalir 
and independent states, and to consolidate them: * 
into o&e body polUic, games v^cre instituted m 
different parts of Greece, and prizes adjudged 
t» the victors. At these sports all the inhaJbit-* 
- ants of the Grecian communities assembled V 
and the youth were exercised in feats of activity 
and strength, and thereby enabled the better to 
endure the hardships and fatig^s of war. The 
council of the amphictyons was, however, the 
most indissoluble bmd oi their union. The 
amphictyonic institution was at first established 
in the northern parts of Greece, for the pur- 
pose of repelling foreign invasion ; and had been 
found equally useful, in promoting concord and 
unanimity at home. In process of lime, how- 
ever, the amphictyons became a representative 
assembly of the whole Grecian nation. The 
stales that sent deputies to this council were 
twelve. Each independent community deputed 
two members, one of whom was called the py- 
lagoras, and had charge of all civil concerns ; 
the other was named hieromnemon, and to him 
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were committed the interests of religion. A^ 
ter the abolition of royalty, the number ofam— 
jMctyons was increased to abont a hundred* 
The vernal assembly w«is held at Delphi ; and' . 
the autumnal meeting at Thermopylx. After' 
^e deputies had met at the place appointed, 
they took an oath, guarded by the most solemn 
imprecations, " That they would never subvert 
any amphictybnic city, or stop the courses of 
its water; but punish to the utmost of their 
power all who should dare to commit thes« 
outrages, andoppose every attempt to depreciate 
^e reverence of the gods." To this council 
was committed every thing pertaining to peac^ 
and war, to religion^ and-the interests of the 
state.- The deputies who composed this au-^ 
gust bod^ had ^11 powers delegated to'then^ 
from their constituents, to act &ad resolve what«£ 
ever appeared most conducive to the comnKNt 
weal. Nor was their authority limited to tbo- 
decision of public affairs, as a dernier resort...*, 
they could even raise troops, and proclaim warf 
in the first instance. 



The Government qf Sparta^ to the Suhptgation ^ 
the Me^seniane^ 

TT^HE Ueraclidx, or posterity of Hercules^. 
'■' having expelled Tisamenes, the son of 
Orestes, from the throne, divided the countries 
they had subdued, and ef which the principal 
leaders became sovereigns. Temenes had. Ar« 
gos ; Chresphontes, Messenia ; and Aristode* 
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-wMh LsK:edbeman. But AristodcfM» during 
mbout this time, his two sons £urtsth«ne8 and 
Prodes succeeded to the soTereigiity of Sparta* 
These jmnces neither parted tli^ kingdom be- 
tween theniy nor did they reign akematelf. 
Whether this were owing to the commands of 
their £Either, or to some other cause, of which 
.we are igDorant, certun it is they governed 
con^mntly) and with equal authori^ ; ^ach of 
Ihem being styled king of SpartA, and acknow* 
ledged in that capacity. What renders this 
more astonishing is, that these two brothers en* 
tertained the strongest aversion for each other ; 
md their whole lives were spent in continual 
broils and disagreements. The same misun* 
derstanding .likewise prevailed between their 
successors* And nevertheless this singular and 
seemingly inconsistent form of government ex« 
isted for several centuries, until the two fami* 
lies became extinct. 

. The revolution, whtck had driven the descend- 
ants of PelopS'from the throne, -iiad caused all 
the horrors and miseries of war to be felt in Pe- 
loponnesus; and the inhabitants had been oblig- 
ed to seek anasykm in some of the neigh- 
bouring states. Jn order, therefore, to repeople 
the kii^dom, Eurysthenes and Procles bestow- 
ed •n, all strangers, that would fix their, abode 
in Lacedsmon, the rights and privileges of 
citizens. This decree ^as afterwards reversed 
by Agis, the son and successor of Eurysthenes, 
and a taxt imposed upon all peasants. The Her 
lotes were the only people that would not submit 
to this in^post ; but waged war against the Spar- 
tans. The citizens, however, finally prevailed, 
and the wretched Helotes and their posterity 
were doomed to perpetual slavery. 
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l^urgQs, the tenth in deecentfvomHercttlei^ 
received the Spartan sceptre upon the death of 
his brother Polydectcs. But his sister4n4aw 
proving pregnant, he resigned the^rown. The 
widow of Polfdectes, however, iodmated to 
Irycurgus, that if he would consent to marry 
her, the child should be destrof ed ; and thus 
no postbunious son of his brother would disap- 
point his succession to the throne* Lycui^gus 
was shocked at the prc^iosal, but feigning to 
comply vrith her wisheB, exhorted her not to 
procure an aboition, for fear of injuring her 
own health. He commanded, however, some 
of his confidants to bring the child to him, as 
soon as It was bom, if it should be a boy. Tliis 
was aocordingly done, md Lyourgus receiving 
the infaiKt, whilst at^supper with same of the 
principal persons of the dity, presented him to 
them, saying. ^^ My lords of Sparta, here is a 
king bom to us." Then placing the child upon 
the chair of state, and perceiving how much 
the pec^le were overjoyed at this disinterested 
action, he named him Charilaus. Thus did this 
_great and good man sacrifice every proud and 
ambitious view to the perlbrmance <^ his duty ; 
and laying aside the regal autliority, exercised 
that of protector only. This conduct conciliat- 
ed the esteem and admiration of the people ; 
but exU^mely irritated the queen and her par- 
tisans. Whereupon Lycurgus, that he might 
suppress idl the calumnies and insinuations pub- 
lished against him by the faction of the queen, 
determined upon a voluntary exile. 

He first visited Crete, an island famous for its 
laws, and for that polity by which it had been 
governed in- the most early ages. From it the 
Greeks learned navigaticm, and derived many of 
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their legia inatitotions. After that, he sailed to 
^gyp^ s^d care&Uy examined the civil and re- 
ligious establishments of that ancient kingdom* 
Thence lie passed over into Asia, and there 
£3und the valuable works of Homer. WhUe 
thus employed, Lacedxmon having become a 
prey to anarchy and confusion, he was requested 
by the peoj^e and princes of Sparta, to return 
to his native country, that his presence might 
quiet faction, and promote harmony. 

Upon his arrival in Greece, finding all things 
in confusion, and the people weary of their pres- 
ent rulers, he determined to execute the plan 
he had long designed ; and to substitute a more 
popular form of government* Having first, as 
a necessary step for insuring the future success 
of his undertaking, obtained the approbation and 
assistance of the Delphic oracle, he made his 
intentions known to a number of his friends, and 
explained to them the plan he was about to 
adopt, and the method intended for accomplish- 
ing it* Accordingly, when his project was ripe 
for execution, he commanded thirty of the prin- 
cipal men to appear armed in the market-place, 
at break of day. Charilaus, fearing a conspir- 
acy against his person, fled to the temple of Mi- 
nerva ; but being informed by Lycurgus of their 
■j^ ^ real design, he became one of the con- 
y* * federates. Thus was a form of govern- 
ment established, that has excited the 
admiration and applause of the world. 

In the political institution established by Ly- 
curgus, the kings were permitted to rule, and 
had still the shadow of royalty ; but their power 
was greatly weakened and circumscribed. They 
had no considerable influence in the govern- 
ment, or credit in public deliberations. They 

Vol. hi* e 
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were merely the first citieeti* in the state, and 
acknowledged the superior ^authoritj of the 
ephori and the people, to whom they were ac- 
countable for their conduct. Bat they possessed 
privileges sufficient to distinguish them from 
the mass of citizens 5 and their persons were 
held in the greatest respect and veneration. 

The senate, which was intended to serve as a 
counterpoise between the kings and the people^ 
consisted of twenty-eight members, who sided 
With the people, when the regal power appeared 
to preponderate too much ; and, on the contrary^ 
espoused the interests of the kings, when turbos 
lence and licentiousness prevailed. By these 
means the power was equally balanced, and nei- 
ther the sovereign nor the populace could ob- 
tain an undue preponderancy. 

The ephori formed a court consisting of five 
members, annually elected out of the body of 
the people, with authority to arrest and impri- 
son their kings, if they acted improperly. 

The people also had their assemblies and con- 
ventions ; and possessed a nominal ^hare in the 
government of Sparta. But, as the senate con^ 
Tened and dismissed them at pleasure, and they 
never held any offices in the state, it is evident 
their real power must have been very insignifi- 
cant. 

In order, however, to depress the insolence, 
pride, and luxury of the great and wealthy, and 
to banish misery and want from the dwellings 
of the poor, Lycurgus distributed the lands of 
Sparta and Laconia in nearly equal porttoirt 
^amongst the inhabitants of each district* The 
' whole territory was <^ided into thirty^nine 
thousand shares, of which nine thousand were 
assigned to the city of Sparta. The principal 
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luidlMMert, on a suppotition that reftitCanea 
would not only be inaffe^tual and yainy but 
imght paritaps tend to theif utter ruin, were eas- 
Uy persuaded to give up their property. In 
tiiis manner was effected by Lycurgua that ex-> 
traordinary division of lands, which banished 
from Lacedaemon all distinction and preem« 
inence, excepting what virtue and merit tiatur* 
ally obtain. 

This regulation, however, did not appear to 
introduce an equality sufficient between man 
and man. Lycurgus, therefore, withdrew all 
the silver and gold then in circulation, and per* 
Hotted nothing but ircm money to be given in 
exchange for every commodity. This col n was 
made of iron healed in the fire, and quenched 
in vinegar, in order to render it brittle, and un-> 
fit for any other use. From that time all com* 
merce with foreign nations was annihilated, and 
the ships of another country never entered the 
ports of Laconia. 

The next ordinance which the Spartan legis* 
lator established was, that all, even the kings 
themselves, should eat at publick tables only, 
whene moderation and frugality were, to be ex- 
ercised ; and that thenceforth no man should 
be permitted to take his meals at home. This 
few was intended t^estroy every the least de- 
sire of wealth, and ^stop the progress of luxu- 
ry. This innovation, h^ever, was opposed by 
(he people with the utmost violence, and a tu-* 
mult ensued. Lycurgus found himself obliged 
to quit the assembly, and to fiee to a sanctuary 
for protection. On this, Alcander, a young 
nobleman of a generous but hasty disposition, 
pursued him, and stru^ out one of his eyes. 
Lycurgus esihibited to the multitude his face 
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covered with blood ; at the sight of which thcjK 
immediately relented, entreated his forgiveness, 
and delivered up Alcander to ipunishment. But, 
instead of condemning him, Lycurgtasy by affa- 
bility and kindness, made Alcander become his 
most steady friend and strenuous partizan ; and 
the change thus wrought in his opponent en- 
gaged the people to receive as oracles the in- 
structions of this legislator. 

Thus undaunted amidst the opposition with: 
which he was encountered, Lycurgus proceeded 
in the business of reformation. We must, how- 
ever, attribute it tathe ignorance and barbarity* 
of the age, that some of his laws so evidently* 
militate against the feelings of humanity, and 
the ties of nature. All children, as^ soon as 
bom, were commanded to be brought by their 
parents, and examined by persons appointed for 
that purpose. Those that were well made and 
vigorous were preserved; but such as were 
weak or deformed were exposed to perbh at the 
foot of the mountain Taygetus* And, that 
prejudice and partiality might not impede the 
progress of reform, the children tlmt were 
healthy, and deemed worthy of preservation, 
were comimtted to the care of nurses provided- 
by the state. As qo Lacedaemonian was per» 
imtted to have his childmt educated after his 
own manner, the boys, at jBage of seven years^ 
were sent to the publicfe^cnoojs. Letters were 
taught them for ase *nly, and not for ornament. 
They appreciated things solely by their utility ; 
rejecting the vain and the specious. And, there- 
fore, if they wrote what could be read, or spoke 
that which might be understoodi they judged 
it quite sufficient, and after more than this they 
did not seek. The masters endeavoured to 
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gife their pupSft just id«as of men and of things ; 
to avoid aU matters of a trivial or abstruse na* 
ture; and to confine themselves to points of 
the lughe^ importance in civil life* Harmless 
raillery was encouraged amongst the boys ; and 
a quickness of wit and repartee was equally 
commended. Their bodily exercises were of 
the most violent nature ; and the youths were 
particularly enjoined a fatiguing and laborious 
kind of life* . Every art seems to have been 
made use of> to render them patient under the 
hardships that might hai^n to them. Theft 
was encouraged, in order to prepare their minds 
fi>r the sti*atagems of war ; but if they were 
caught in the &ct» they were punished severely* 
Plutarch tells us of a boyj who had stolen a fox 
and hidden it under his coat, and'who rather 
chose to suffer the animal to tear out his bow- 
els, than to discover the theft. At thirty years 
of age, they were allowed to marry, to enter in- 
to the army, and to bear offices in the state. 

The discipline enjoined the virgins, was equal* 
ly strict with that of the hoys. They were ac- 
customed to runnix^i wrestling, and throwing 
the quoit and the javelin naked before all the 
citizens. Nor was this deemed indecent or dis- 
graceful, as it might serve to check every lust- 
ful and inordinate desijne. An education so 
manly, could scarcely fail of producing manly 
sentiments. One of the Spartan women, jyhpse 
son was going to battle, gave the shield to ber 
soA with this advice, Return vfkh ity or u^n it^ 
implying, she had rather see him borne upon if 
dead, than that he should throw it £rom himin 
flight} or resign it to the enemy» 

The cryptia, or secret act, was an institution 
most inhuman And detestabte^ by vrbich the La^ 
k2 
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cedxmonians were permitted to kiO the Helotesy 
or slaves, whenever they became toe numerous- 
Plato justly condemns this law. Plutarch denies^ 
that it was made by Lycurgus ; but Aristotle 
expressly charges it upon him* 

Such was the general purport of the institu- 
tions of Lycurgus. If there be some law» 
among them which we cannot approve, there 
are others that appear highly meritorious; and 
they were, no doubt, on the whole calculated to 
change and meliorate the condition of the La- 
cedemonians, and to make them a great and 
potent people. 

When Lycurgus had thus perfected, as he 
imagined, the form of the commonwealth which 
he had planned, his thoughts were employed in 
rendering it fixed and stable. For this purpose 
he obliged the Lacedaemonians by an oath, that 
they should stnctly adhere to the laws he had 
promulgedy until his return from Delphi, whi- 
ther he was going to consult the oracle, relative 
to sonlething of which he would afterwards 
inform them. Being arrived at Delphi, he 
inquired of the oracle, if the laws he had given 
the Lacedaemonians were sufficient to make 
them happy; and was answered, that nothing 
was wanting to render them perfect. This re- 
sponse he sent to Sparta, and then voluntarily 
starved himself to death. Different accounts 
are, however, given of the place and manner of 
his death. Some say, he died in Crete, and 
that he commanded his ashes to be thrown into 
the sea, lest they should be aRerward carried to 
Sparta, and the Lacedaemonians thereby consi-t 
der themselves released from their oath. 

The state thtw instituted was soon at war with 
die Messenians, a neighbouring people* Tbe 
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caoEisea of this war are not certainly toown ; the 
H^ssesians accusing the Laceds&monians of 
promotiog it} and the Lacedsmonians retorting 
the charge* But as the assigned causes tend to 
mark the manners of the age, we shall briefly 
notice them. Some Spartan virgins had repaired 
to the temple of Diana, situated between Laco- 
nia and Messenia, and to which the inhabit- 
ants of both stated were wont to resort* These 
Tkgins were violated by the Messenians; and 
Teleclus, one of the kings of Sparta, was slain 
in attempting their rescue* The Messenians, 
on the contrary, asserted that the pretended vir« 
gins were armed youths in disguise, who, with 
Teleclus, had come thither to assassinate their 
chiefs*. To this quarrel another provocation was 
soon after added* Euphsenus, a Lacedaemonian, 
had received some cattle into his pastures, be- 
longing to a Messenian of high birth, named 
Folychares* Euphaenus sold the cattle, and pre- 
tended they were lost* Folychares sent his son 
to receive the money for them ; whereupon 
Euphsenus caused him to be assassinated* The 
Messenian went several times to Sparta, to de- 
n^and justice and redress, but experienced only 
insults and derisions* He therefore retaliated 
his wrongs upon the Lacedaemonians, and slew 
all of that kingdom, with whom he happened 
to meet* These private outrages naturally, 
produced national animosity ; and occasioned 

Q r> sin open rupture betweeen the two states. 

-* „/ After expostulations had passed between 
the two kingdoms, a publick war com- 
menced, which private justice might have pre- 
vented. It was carried on for many years with 
various success, and the issue was 4oubtful. At 
length the Messenians, prompted by the de^re 
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of fireeing themselTes from an oppresme state 
of hostilitf, sent to consult the oracle at Delphi* ' 
The answer returned was, that a Tirgin of the 
royal family of J&pytus should be sacrificed to 
the gods, otherwise the utter ruin of the whole 
Messenian nation would inevitably follow. Upon 
this, lots were cast, and the daughter of Lycis- 
cus was the virgin on whom the chance fell. 
She, however, being considered as supposititious, 
Aristodemus voluntarily offered his own daugh- 
ter to be the devoted victim. But her lover, 
who was present, asserted, that the manage be- 
tween them was already consufkimated, and that 
she was with child by him. This enraged Aris- 
todemus so much, that he instantly slew her ; 
and, that he might vindicate the honour oi his 
femily, by proving the falsehood of his asser- 
tion, caused the body to be dissected. Publick 
rejoicings fc^lowed the sacrifice of this virgin ; 
and the Messenians concluded they should now 
be victors. After a war, however, of twenty 
years continuance, in which the Lacedaemoni- 
ans and Messenians were by turns conquerors, 
Q Q Aristodemus, fincfing all things desper- 
724 * *'^' ^^^^ himself on the grave of his 
daughter; and the kingdom of Messenia 
became tributary to Sparta. 

Among the events of this war, we must not 
omit to mention one, which, extraordinary as it 
may appear, is afiirmed by many ancient writers 
to have been authentick. The absence of the 
I^acedsemonians from Sparta, in consequence of 
the oath taken at the commencement of the war, 
not to return until their designs were ^pora- 
plished, was for a long time supported Jifi^ftr 
wives with great fortitude. But after the laffie 
of several years; and their being no prospecf that 
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Messenia would be shortly subdued, the wWes 
sent to represent to them how much they ne- 
glected the city. In consequence of this mes- 
s3Lg€y the Spartans decreed, that the Lacedae- 
monian youths who were under age, and had 
iu>t bound themselves by the oath, should return 
to Sparta, and, associating themselves promis* 
cuously with the young women, preserve the 
city from falling into decay. When the war 
Nvasat length terminated, the offspring of these 
promiscuous embraces found themselves con- 
temned by the other citizens. They thereupon 
joined in a revolt with the H«lotes, some of 
whoni, dreading the consequences, divulged the 
conspiracy. They were, therefore, permitted), 
under the conduct of their leader Phalantus, ta 
sail to Italy, where they settled, and founded 
the city Tarentum. 

After the Messenians had been tributaries tos 
-g ^ the Spartans for thirty-nine years, they 
'o endeavoured to shake off the yoke ; and 
* the Argians and Arcadians having pro- 
mised them then* assistance, the war was begun 
a second time. Aristomenes was commander of 
the Messenian forces. He defeated the Lace- 
demonians in the first engagement, which con- 
tinued for a long time, and was obstinately con- 
tested. The oracle being consulted, the Spar- 
tans were advised to seek a leader from Athens. 
The Athenians, envious of the glory of Lace- 
daemon, sent them Tyrtsus, a schoolmaster and 
poet, lame of one foot, and suspected of insan- 
ity. As soon as the Spartan kings appeared in 
the field, they offered the enemy battle; and 
were a second time routed by Aristomenes. A 
third defeat followed soon after. And the Spar- - 
tans growing weary of the war, dissatisfied with 
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their kings, and difidcnt of their own powers 
sunk into the greatest dejection and despond-* 
encjT. tCow it was thaU Tyrtaus became useful 
to them : he encouraged them by his poems ; 
directed them by his counsels ; and recruited- 
their armies by men chosen from anK>ng the. 
Helotes. The Messenians suffered a discomfi- 
ture soon afcer^ in which their general Aristo- 
menes vras taken prisoner. With many others 
of his countrymeny he was thrown into a deep^ 
Gavci^n; and was the only person not killed by 
the fisdl. Perceiving a fox gnawing a body near 
him, Aristomenes seized the animal by the tmk 
and mouth, and followed him until he cante to. 
a small crevice, through which he forced him-- 
self, and opened a passage to the light,. He was 
received with joy and amazement by the Mes- 
senians; and falling upon the Corinthians, at 
that time the allies of thrSpart^is, he put thenr 
completely to the rout. He was, however, 
seized again by some Cretans; but they being 
made drunk^ he stabbed them with their own 
daggers, and returned to his ti*oQps« He is saiti 
to have celebrated three times the hecatompho* 
nia, or sacrifice appointed for those, who had 
killed a hundred of the enemies with their ovnh 
hands. But he could not avert the ruin of his 
J. ^ country. The city of Eira was taken, 
' * and Messenia annexed to the Spartan 
. * territory. Tyrtseus, the Spartan general, 
was made free of their city, the highest honour 
they could confer ; and Lacedacmon, by the ac- 
cession of the Messenian country, became one 
of the most powerful states of all Greece, and 
inferior only to Athens. 
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CHAP. in. 



Tie Havemment of Athens^ from the E^tab^ 
Ushment ff the Archoiu to the Exfiulsion cJT 
Hi/tfiiasm 

T^HOUGH the Athenians refused to hare 
* any other king but Jupiter, after the death 
of Codrus, they neyertheless made his son Me- 
don their supreme magistrate, under the hum- 
bler title of archon. This office was at first for 
life, but was afterward rendered decennial* The 
extinction of the family of Medon, however, 
gave the Athenians an opportunity of making 
the archonship annual. Nor did they commit 
g P the whole power to one person, but cre- 
' ' ated nine archons yearly ; and by the3e 
' means made the supreme magistrate de- 
pendent on the people. Before the time of 
^ p Draco, who succeeded to the archonship, 
623 * *^^ Athenians had no written laws. He 
* therefore undertook to alter the judica« 
ture of his country, and to compose a code of 
laws. Every crime, from the most enormous 
to the most trifling, was considered as equally 
heinous, and therefore punished with death. 
The severity of such a system defeated its own 
purposes. Aristotle tells us, Herodicus used to 
say, " That his institutions seemed rather to 
have come from a dragon than a man ;" and 
Demades rendered himself famous by observing, 
^that Draco's laws were not written with ink, 
hut with blood." 

In this state of things, the character of Solon 
jittracted the attention of all parties. Beloved 
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by all for his private virtues, his wisdom and 
learning procured liim the respect and admira- 
ls p tion of the p\iblick. . He was therefore 
^* V'* advanced to the archontic office, with 
' full power to reform the laws and con- 
stitution of the state. His friends advised him 
to endeavour to procure the regal power, but 
this he absolutely refused; alleging that "ty- 
ranny resembled a fair garden; it is a beautiful 
spot while we are within, but it wants away, to 
^ct out/' Rejecting, therefore, the idea of 
royalty, he resolved to give the Athenians the 
best laws, which they were capable of receiving. 
Wherever he found things tolerable in the con- 
stitution, he refused to change them* ; and was 
at considerable pains to explain the reason and 
necessity of the alterations he made ; laying it 
down as a maxim, that those laws will be best ob- 
served, which power and justice equally support* 
The first act of this great man, after he was 
advanced to his high office, was to cancel the 
laws of Draco, those only excepted which relat- 
ed to murder. He next abolished the debts of 
the poor, by a law of insolvency* To do this, 
however, with the least injury, he lowered the 
interest, and increased the value of money. 
In the midst of this transaction, some of his 
intimate friends, betraying the trust reposed in 
them by Solon, borrowed large sums of money, 
with which they purchased estates, before the 
edict was published* This fraud was, at first, 
«upposed to have been by the connivance of 

* How vastly would it have redounded to the honour 
of ' reformers in all ages, and to the happiness of indi- 
viduals who are the victims of their innovations, had 
^liey carried in their minds, and adopted in their prac- 
tice, th« prudent caution of Solon 
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be without foundation, when he himself ap* 
peared to be a loser by the law he had passed. 
He next proceeded to regulate the offices, em- 
{doyments, and magistracies of the state, all of 
wl^h he committed to the care of the rich. 
But as the desire of Solon was to act with mo* 
deration and prudence, while he intrusted the 
exeGtttio& of the government to the nobles, the 
supreme power was placed in the people* For 
this purpose, he distributed the Athenians into 
four classes: those that were possessed of five 
hundred measures yearly, whether of com or 
liquids^ were placed in the first rank, and paid 
an animal sum of money to the publick treasury; 
The second class consisted of those, who were 
worth three hundred measures. And those that 
had two hundred measures, and not more, con- 
stituted the third rank* The fourth and last 
class, comprehended all those whose incomes 
did not amount to two hundred measures ; and 
to^them no office or employment in the state 
was assigned. They had, however, the power 
of voting in the general assembly of the nation ; 
and though this was at first considered as a 
matter of Utile or no importance, it was after- 
ward found to be productive of the greatest ad- ' 
vantages to the people. For, as Solon had pur- 
posely drawn up his laws in obscure and ambi- 
guous terms, an appeal from the decisions of 
the magistrates to the general assembly of the 
nation was always permitted.; and, therefore, in 
process of time, all affsurs of importance came 
before them, and awaited their Ultimate deci- 
sion. 

But, in order to guard against the influence 
^ this democracy, he conferred greater power 

Vol. III. F 
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on the court of Areopagus^ which had been de« 
prived of much of its authority during the ar- 
cbonship of Draco. Before the time of Solooy 
the Areopagus was composed of persons coni^>i- 
cuous in the state for their wealth, power, and 
probity. But he passed a law, that none should 
be created members of this court, unless they 
had previously filled the office of archon. This 
had the desired effect ; and the reputation of 
ibis tribunal was thereby raised to such a height, 
that for several ages, the judgment and inte- 
grity of its decisions were never called in ques^ 
tion* The power of the Areopagus was very- 
great ; and it is said to have been the fir^t court 
jthat ever sat upon life and death. It was the 
custom, to bold their sittings in the night anlyj 
and without light. The purpose of this singu* 
larity is said to have been, that the membera 
might not be prejudiced for, or against, any ac- 
cused persons, by seeing their gestures and their 
looks. Truth only was regarded ; and no at- 
tempt to warp the opinion of the judges was 
permitted. Solon also formed a senate, to cbn^ 
sist of four hundred persons. These had the 
cognizance of all appeals from the Areopagus^ 
and the examination of all causes, before they 
, could be proposed to the general assembly of 
the nation. 

. Such were the general institutions, which 
Solon established for the government of Athens. 
The particular laws, which this legislator enact- 
ed, were more numerous. In the first place, 
^11 those who, in an insurrection or schisn^ of 
the people, should retire from the evils which 
had fallen upon their country, and obseiTe a 
blamable and dangerous neutrality, were con- 
demned to perpetual banishment, and their 
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estates and property wel^ confiscated. This 
law has been highly and justly commended, as 
tending to bring matters to a speedy and safe 
conclusion, and deterring the seditious from ex* 
citing discord and dissension in the state* For, 
as honest and good men \rould naturaly espouse 
the part of those, wjio appeared to act conscien- 
tiously and uprightly, the wicked and factious 
would dread their opposition. And, by making 
every man considered as an enemy to his coun- 
try, who should appear indtfierent and uncon- 
cerned in times of public danger and tumul^ 
he consulted the good of the state and provided 
against the most pressing emergencies. 

He abolished the custom of giving portions 
in marriage with young women, unless they 
were only daughters. The bride was to carry 
no more with her than three suits of clothes, 
and some household goods of trifling value. The 
intent of Solon by this was, to render marriage 
no longer a traffic; but to promote a union of 
congenial minds and mutual affection. 

It would be tedious and unnecessary to enter 
into any farther details of the subordinate insti- 
tutions of this legislator. They have since be- 
come the basis of the civil law of Europe ; and 
we may with reason affirm^ that his constitu- 
tions are still partly in force. 

After his laws had been promulged, persons 
were coming to him daily to have them ex- 
plained, to know the reasons on which they were 
founded, and to advise hiin to alter certain par- 
ticular parts, according to their own humour or 
interest. Wearied, therefore, with these impor- 
tunities, and to afford means to his great work 
of settling into firmness, Solon determined to 
travel ; and having bound the Athenians by an 
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oath, that his instHuticms should be changed iti 
no part for the space of t^n years, he departed 
on his journey. 

Soon after Solon had left Athens, three di& 
ferent parties appeared among thepeojrfe : (hose 
of the highlands, the lowlands, and the coast* 
They inflamed the minds of the Atheniana 
against one another, and endeavoured to sab- 
vert and usurp the government. Lycurgus was 
at the head of the country people ; Megacles 
was the chief <^ the inhabitants upon the sea^ 
coast ; and Pisistratus, in order, as he pretend-^ 
ed, to protect those in the highlands itoWk 
tyranny, declared himself their leader. 

Pisistratus was of these the most powerful 
He was courteous and affable, generous witii*- 
out profusion, and beneficent wi^out ostenta-^ 
tion. Two or three slaves constantly attended 
him, with bags of silver and gold ; and wheA' 
he saw any one outof heahh, orheardof aperw 
son dying insolvent, he was ready to do every 
thing in his power to relieve him. He appeal^ 
cd to be a lover of equal rights, and of the con* 
stitution. Solon, however, saw tlirough his 
dissimulation, and was wont to say, " Sir, were 
it not for your ambition, you would be the best 
citizen in Athens." This man was at the eve 
of success, and upon the very point of attaining^ 
the summit of his ambition, when Solon, after 
an absence of ten yeai*s, returned to Athens* 
All the factions pretended the greatest revere 
ence and respect for their legislator, and re* 
quested him to resume his authority, and to 
compose the differences in the state. He left 
no means untried to bring the chiefs and their 
followers to reason, and to moderate the spirit 
of opposition ; but in vain^ Solon, now arrived 
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at iah advanced age, was not aUe to quell the 
fiKtkmS) and direct the helm of government ia 
the storm ; and Pisistratus, by artifice and du- 
{didty, became master of the commonwealth. 
g Q^ Haying purposely wounded himself) he 

* * drove his chariot into the market-placet 
* as if pursued by his enemies ; and, ex- 
hibiting his mangled and bleeding body to the 
populace) requested their protection. A gene- 
ral assembly was immediately convened, and 
Ariston, one of his partizans^ proposed to de« 
cree a guard of fifty men for the security of the 
friend of the people, imd the- martyr of their 
cause. Solon opposed the motion as much as 
he was able ; but finding his efforts were vain 
and fruidess, he withdrew. And so great was 
the popularity of Pisistratus, and such the in* 
dignation excited by the visible marks of ill- 
treatment, which he bore, that the proposal of 
Ariston was immediate^ agreed to. Having 
obtained the guards, which was all that he 
aimed at, he seized the citadel, and assumed 
the sovereignty of Athens. 

Pisistratus, however, did not change any 
thing in the Athenian constitution. On the 
contrary, he endeavoured, with all his power, 
to provide for the better execution of the laws. 
Nor did he lose any of that moderation, for 
which he had before been so remarkable. And 
not only the assembly, council, magistracies, 
and courts of justice, remained with their fiill 
constitutional powers, but Pisistratus is said to 
have shown his respect for the laws, by obey- 
ing a citation from the Areopagus on a charge 
of murder. 

Solon did not survive the assumption of the 
regal power by Pisistratus, above two years. 
f2 
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Hie died at Cyppu*, in the eightieth year of hi» 
age* After his death, the Athenians paid him 
the highest hononrS) and erected in the fbruxa, 
and at Salamis (of which he was a natii^)^ a. 
statue of him in brass, with his hand in hi» 
gown, the posture" in which he was accustomed 
to harangue the people. Beside knowle<%e o€ 
legislation, he was a very eloquent sp^iker, 
and exeeUent in poetry. 

After the death of Solon, Megacles and Ly- 
curgus, the chk£s of the other factions^ wko 
had been disappointed in their deugns upon t^e 
government, uniting their interests together, 
drove Pisistratus frnni Athens. Megacles, how* 
ever, finding his hopes a second time Ua^ed 
by the faction of Lycurgus, offered to rekistate 
Pisistratus in his kingdom, provided he would 
marry his daughter. To this propnosal Pisistra- 
tus readily assented; but a majority in the 
Athenian assembly must be obtained, otherwise 
this' compact woold avail little. To effect thi% 
therefore, a very ridiculous project was resolv* 
ed to be attempted. They found, we are told, 
a woman, whose name was Phya, the daughter 
of Socrates, a man oi mean fiunily and for^ 
tune. This woman, bekig of a prodigious siase 
and very handsome, they placed in a chaiiot 
dressed in armour ; and having made her ap- 
pear to all possible advantage, conducted her 
towards the city, and sent heralds before to ad- 
dress the people in these words, " Give a kind 
reception, O Athenians, to Pisistratus, whom 
Minerva honours so much, that she condescends 
to bring him back to the citadek" When the 
heralds had published this intimaHon in several 
parts of the city, the multitude believing the 
^oman to be the goddess Minerva, worshipped 
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iMT, Slid received PinstmtttS) vtothiv recovered 
the sovereignty. 

After this, however, he was deposed by Me** 
g»cles, with whom he had quarrdled about do» 
mestic afiyrs. Retiring, therefore^ to Eretriat 
in £ub<ea^ with his two sons, he consulted the 
means of recovmng the kingdom* HipiHaa 
]^t»posed to his fatSter to attempt Athens by 
force of arms* This was accordingly agreed 
vpoH) and some of the other Grecian states af-» 
fiuxling him their assistance, he defeated t^ie 
Athenians In an engagement, and a third Ume 
possessed hintself of the sovereignty. 

Some anecdotes are related of Pisistratus,. 
which are creditable to him. Certain young 
men, that had been drinking at a feast, in their 
fetam home met the wife of Pisistratus, and 
grossly insulted her. The next day, however,, 
reflecting upon what they had done, they went 
io the most humble manner to entreat fbrgive-^ 
ness. Pisistratus heard their apology very gra« 
ciously, and then said, *< Gentlemen, I WQuId 
advise you to behave more modestly for the fu- 
ture ; but as for my wife, she was not abroad 
yesterday." It happened once that Pisistratus, 
who, as prince of Athens, received the tenth 
part of every man's rents, and of the fruits of 
his ground, perceived an old man gathering 
something amongst the rocks, he inquired of 
the man what he was doing, and VfhsA, were the 
fruits of his labours. ^< Troubles and a few 
plants oi wild sage, replied he, and of these 
Pisistratus must have the tenth." Pisistratus 
said no more, but, when he returned to the city, 
he exempted him from paying this duty. This 
prince was eminent also for his love of learning 
and of the fine arto. He was the first that built 
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a libimry ibr pubBc mspectton ; and by him ^he 
poems of Homer were collected and digested 
into that order, in which we hare them at pre- 
sent. Cicero speaks of him as the first model 
of that eloquence, in which Greece so eminent- 
ly excelled. He adorned the city with the most 
splendid buildings. And he continued to direct 
the government of Athens with wisdom and 
ability, and died at an advanced age in peace* 
B C Upon the death of Pisistratus,Hippias 
' ^ ' and Hipparchus, his sons, succeeded to. 
• the government. They appeared to in- 
herit all their father's virtues ; and greatly fa- 
voured learning and learned men. Anacr^in, 
of Teos, and Simonides, of Cea, were invited 
to Athens, and maintained there. Hipparchus 
directed the rhapsodists, or professional bardSf 
to recite the poems of Homer, at the great 
feast Panathensa, that the people might be 
instructed in the sciences, and the monU con* 
duct of life. And so assiduous was this prince 
in cultivating the minds of the Athenians, that 
he caused statues of Mercury to be set up in 
different places, on which were inscribed short 
•n Q moral sentences. Hi{^mrchus^was slain- 
51 2 * ^^ ^ conspiracy. The circumstances that 
occasioned his death are wrapt in inex- 
plicable mystery. Certain, however, it is, that 
the motives which impelled to this act were of 
a private, not a public nature. AristogiUm and 
Harmodius, two Athenians of middle rank, de- 
termined the death of the two brothers., 'tj^ 
resolved to put their design in executi<^ at the 
feast Panathensca, when, as all the citizens were 
wont to go armed, their arms would not excitt; 
suspicion. Hippias was to have beeaslain first, 
but seeing him engaged in discourse with one 
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of the coiiB{»ralor8, they dreftded that all was 
disGoyered* Taking courage, therefore, from 
the supposed desperateness of their conidition^ 
they attacked Hipparchus, and dispatched hini» 
Harmodius vas MUed by the guard of Hippar* 
chus; and Aristogiton, being taken by the 
peo]^e, was delivered into the power of Hippias* 

All those whom he suspected of being privy 
to this design^Hippiascaused to be apprehended ; 
and as die supreme power was now lodged in 
his own hands, he treated the people with a se- 
verity unknown before. The effects of this 
change in his temper naturally fell, in the first 
place, on those concerned in the conspiracy.. 
He commanded Aristogiton to be put to the 
torture, that he might eytort from him the 
names of the other conspirators. This man^ 
as soon as he felt the torments prepared for 
him, mentioned some of Hippias's best friends,^ 
wl^o were immediately put to death. He then* 
named more, who received the same fate ; and 
when Hippias asked him, if there were n<^ still 
others, he replied smiling, ^ I know of no one 
now, but yourself, that deseiTes to suffer death." 
Leena, also^ a woman that lived with him, be- 
haved virith no less intrepidity. Hippias hav- 
ing directed her to be tortured, she bore the 
pain very patiently for a considerable time ; but 
when she could endure it no longer, she bit off 
her tongue, that it might not be in her power 
to declare any thing injurious to the man she 
loved. The Athenians, who always honoured 
virtue, would not permit the naemory of this, 
action to be forgotten* They erected a statue 
on which was represented a lioness without a 
tongue. 

This conspiracy being, as Hippias conceived^ 
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compietelf tenhinatedy he endeavoured to se- 
cure himself in the possession of his dignity, by 
all the measures which human policy and in- 
vention could possibly suggest. He contracted 
friendship and alliances witli foreign pHnces, 
and married hisdaughter to the son of the tyrant 
of Lampascus. After having thus strengthened 
his power, he increased his revenues by various 
methods, and obliged the Athenians to bring 
in their silver and gold at a certain price. These 
violent and oppressive modes of proceeding 
rendered Hippias and his government odious 
and detested. 

In the mean time the Alcmseonids, ejected by 
Pisistratus, had become numerous and wealthy^ 
and resided at Lipsydrium. This family and 
their partizans were always contriving means 
for recovering Athens, and expelling the tyrants 
from that state. It happened, that the temple at 
Delphi was burnt. They agreed with the am- 
phictyonic council, to rebuild it: and^ being 
possessed of great riches, they executed th^ir 
undertaking with more munificence than tbe 
contract required, and fronted the temple with 
Parian marble. This liberality had the desired 
effect : the pythia was corrupted, and engaged 
in all her oracles, to conclude her answers to 
the supplicants fVom Lacedxmon, with an ad- 
monition to the Spartans to procure the liberty 
of Athens. The Lacedemonians finding this 
advice incessantly inculcated, and thoUgh the 
familyof Pisistratus was at that time their friends 
and sdlies, Athens was invaded. Their first at- 
tempt was unsuccessful : but the severities of 
Hippias drove numbers to join them : and the 
Lacedaemonians, irritated by their defeat, pre- 
pared in earnest for revenge. They sent a larg« 
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cranny} ivhicb) being joined by the Alcmsto- 
nids, Isdd siege to Athens. The Athenians at- 
tempted to send their children out of the gar«* 
risen to a place of safety; but the Laced»mo«< 
mans made them prisoners. Hippias and his 
partizans, not being able by any other means to 
procure them their liberty, consented to surren- 
der Athens, and leave its territory in five days. 
Hippais retired to Segieum on the Hellespont! 
•^ P which had beeii conquered by his father 
^' ' Pisistratus, and was under the govern- 
' ment of Hegistratus ; and Athens once 
more recovered its liberty. The Alcm»onid9 
were chiefly instmmental in this change ; but 
the Athenians considered themselves under 
greater obligations to the two friends, who had 
first conspired against the tyrants. The names 
of Aristogi^on and Harmodius were held in the 
highest reverence, in all succeeding ages ; and 
statues to their memory were erected in the 
market-place, an honour never granted to any 
before ; and from them the people caught that 
innate love of freedom, that deep hatred of 
tyranny, which neither time not* terrors could 
ever after efface* 



The Transactions of Greece^ from the ExpulMm 
i^ BxptiioB^ to the Death of DarivA. 

THE Lacedaemonians, were, at this time, at 
the head of the Grecian states. Obliged by 
the constitution of their government to submit 
to a singular kind of monkish poverty, their am- 
bition knew no bounds. Thet:onqUest of Mes- 
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aeniai tlieir foicient alliance with Corinth) and 
their superiority in power over the rest of the 
neighbouring communitiea, enabled theni> in a 
great measure, to command the whole of Pelo« 
ponnestts. Stau bowevery they penmtted no 
opportunity to pass^ which might senre to ex^ 
tend their infiuence> and increase their domin* 
ion» Whenever the Grecian states had war 
with one another^ or internal sedition agitated 
•any of them) the LacedsBmonians were always 
Teady to offer themselves as mediators between 
the contending parties* The business of their 
interference was generally conducted with wis* 
dom, and an appearance of moderation. But 
they never lost sight of the great end for which 
their services were offered ; and always endeav- 
oured to extend their authority^ or the influence 
of their state* To every community, in which 
their assistance was for any purpose requested, 
they attempted to give an c^igarchical form of 
government ; for in almost every one of ;the 
Grecian states, an aristocratical and a demo- 
cratical faction existed yvsA the Lacedscmonians 
were sensible, that a few chiefs, indebted to them 
for their situation, and which they should be. un^ 
able to retain without their assistance, would be 
the most likely to oblige that state to become 
subject to Sparta, under the more honourable 
name of alliance. 

The same policy it was proposed to pursue 
with respect to Athens ; and the factions that 
arose there appeared to give a sufficient opportu- 
nity for effecting it. By the late revolution in 
affairs, Clysthenes son of Megacles, and the 
most eminent of the Alcm»onids, became, of 
course, the first personage in the common* 
wealth. Isagoras, however, a man of birth and 
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ftrtane, and respected by tfie nobility of Athens, 
^posed Clysthenes. But the latter, being a 
-favourite of the people, contrived to divide the 
establishment into ten tribes, instead of four, 
•of which it formerly consisted ; and also increas- 
^ed the number of the senate to five hundred 
persons. Isagoras perceiving the intent of this 
change in the constitution, applied to Lacedx- 
piDn'for assistance. Cleomenes, king of Sparta, 
-immediately commanded the Athenians to ban« 
•ish all the Alcmsonids, otherwise war should be 
declared against Athens. Clysthenes obeyed 
the decree. Encouraged therefore by this proof 
of respect, Cleomenes marched an army to 
Athens, and banished at once seven hundred 
families. He then proceeded to dissolve the 
council appointed by Clysthenes, and to commit 
the commonwealth to the care of three hundred 
persons, all of them partizans of Isadoras. But 
the Athenians, being sensible they must either 
submit to slavery, or resist the Lacedaemonians, 
flew to arms, and obliged Cleomenes and Isago- 
4»s to retire to the citadel, where they were be- 
sieged two days, and then surrendered. After 
Cleomenes and Isagoras had departed from the 
city, Clysthenes and the banished families were 
immediately recalled. 

The Lacedaemonians repenting the services 
they had rendered Athens, and perceiving the 
sinister designs of the Delphic oracle, were de- 
sirous of restoring Hippias again to the sove- 
reignty. He was accordingly sent for from Si- 
geium, and after a long voyage arrived at La- 
cedxmon, where the Spartan kings, and the de- 
puties of the states in alliance with them, held a 
consultation. Sosicles, the Corinthian, however, 
harangued most eloquently against the proposi- 

Vol. in, G 
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tioD for restoring Hippias; and influenced the 
deputies of the other states so much, that the La- 
cedsemonians were constrained to aJ>andon Hip- 
pias and his cause for ever. 

The lonians being at war with the PersianSy 
they sent to Athens to request assistance ; where- 
upon MeianthiuSf an Athenian nobleman^ was 
dispatched with a fleet of ships to Ionia. By the 
help of these, great exploits were performed^ 
and the lonians sacked Sardis. When the Per- 
sian king heard of this, he declared himsdf ^e 
enemy of Athens, and earnestly desired he 
might at some time have it in his power to re- 
v^enge the injury. The lonians were soon after 
reduced to the subjection of Darius* 

Hippias, therefore, being disappointed of the 
hope held out to him by the Lacedemonians, 
went over into Asia ; and applying to Artapber- 
iies, governor of tlie adjacent provinces belong- 
ing to the Persian king, promised him, if he 
would restore him to his forijner authority at 
Athens, that he would thenceforth be obedient 
and tributary to Darius. The Athenians, in the 
meanwhile, not ignorant of the journey or pro- 
posals of Hippias, sent embasaadoi*s to Artapher- 
nes, entreating him to givq no attention to Hip- 
pias, but to suffer the people of Athens to re- 
main free and undisturbed in their present situ- 
ation. This nobleman, however, conceiving that 
it would be more advantageous to Dajdus if 
Athens should be under a regal, thsMglraemQ- 
cratical government, answered the embassadors, 
that if the Athenians would be safe, they must 
receive Hippias as their king. The retura of 
these embassadors occasioned a ferment in 
Ath^is. Universal indignation, not unaccom- 
panied with a fear for the safety and liberty of 
their country was immediately excited. 
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Whei^ the news arrived» that the Persian had 
in view the conquest of Greece, the Athenians 
and inhabitants of ^gina, with others of the 
Qrecian states, wisely coiuproinised some differ- 
ences that had arisen amongst them, and which 
had produced some inconsiderable engagements, 
that they might exert all their force against the 
common enemy. 

In the mean time, Dat4us desisted not from 
his design of undertaking an expedition against 
Greece, that he might gratify his revenge for 
the insults and injuiies received from the Athe- 
nians* Mardonius was accordingly appointed 
commander of a fleet and army destined to at- 
tack Greece ; but, being unskilful, he lost many 
of his ships in a violent tempest, as they were 
sailing round a point of land, formed by Mount 
Athos ; and his troops, in passing through Thrace, 
were attacked by the inhabitants of that country 
in the night, and great numbers of them slain. 
This expedition having failed by means of these 
two disasters, Mardonius was compelled to re- 
linquish the enterprise, and to return home. '^ 

Darius now, wishing to know which of the 
Grecian states he might consider as friends or 
foes, dispatched heralds to the several commu- 
nities of Greece, to demand of them ^' earth and 
water," * as tokens of their submission to his 
government. To this haughty claim of the Per- 
sian mbnarch many towns on the continent, and 
most of the islands, acceded. But at Sparta and 
Athens, a determined refusal was not only given, 
but the publick indignation was vented against 
the Persian heralds, one of whom was thrown 

* An ancient mode of claiming superiority on one 
Bidei and acknowledging subjection on the other. 
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into a pit, the other into a well, and they were 
told to take their *^ earth and water" there. 

Darius finding that this limited undertakings 
would have great obstacles to contend with, be- 
fore Greece could be conquered, increased hi& 
armament to five hundred ships, and five hum-- 
dred thousand men ; and gave the command to 
•Q ^ Datis and Artaphernes. This expedition 
^* " accordingly set sail; and Hippias, now 
an old man, served as guide and conduct- 
or. The conquest of Greece being the only and 
the avowed object, it was resolved to avoid the 
circuitous rout, which Mardonius pursued* 
They therefore drew their forces into the plains 
of Cilicia, and tlience passed through the Cy- 
blades to £ub<sa« As soon hgwever as the Per- 
sian fleet was descried by the inhabitants o£ 
£i*etria, they sent to demand the assistance o£ 
Athens. That state inmiediately ordered four 
thousand men to their aid. But the Eretriansr 
were divided among^st themselves ; and after re- 
«lsting the enemy six days, the place was be- 
trayed to the Persians, who pillaged and burnt 
the city, and sold the inhabitants, for slaves, ac- 
cording to the command of Darius^ Previously 
to this, .^chines, the son of Nothon, seeing ali 
hopes of defending Eretria useless, advised the 
commanders of the Athenian troops to retura 
home, and reserve themselves for the defence 
of their native country. In consequence of 
this advice, they crossed to Oropus, and arrive 
bafe in Attica. 

The Persian generals allowed. very litUe res- 
pite to their troops, before they advanced against 
Athei>s^ In this alarming situation, no mea- 
sures had been concerted for general security ; 
' and the enemy passed into Greece before any^ 
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common defence had been proposed* The 
Athenians mustered all their forces, which, 
when joined bf one thousand Platsans, did not 
amoont to more than ten thousand men. These 
troops were commanded by ten general officers, 
possessing equal power ; amongst whom were 
Miltiades, Aristides, and Themistocles, men of 
distinguished valour and abilities. But con- 
ceiving that it would be utterly impossible for 
this small number of forces to withstand the 
Persian army, they sent to Sparta, to request 
the immediate assistance of that state* The 
Lfacedoemonians on this emergency readily a* 
greed to the proposal, and ordered their troops 
to be ready to march ; but at the same time de- 
clared, that, on account of a law prohibiting the 
commencement of an expedition, except at the 
full of the moon, they could not depart within 
five days. In the mean time, Hippias having 
informed the Persians, that Marathon was an 
extensive plain, where, their horse might be 
able to act with the greatest advantage, they 
marched thither. And the Athenians, being 
apprised of the enemy's motions, commanded 
their troops to the same place. 

As soon as the Greeks came within sight of 
the Persian army and the plains of M£^*athon, 
Miltiades determined on an immediate attack. 
In this he was joined by Callimachus, the pole- 
ntarch; who, according to the laws of the Athe- 
nians, had the supreme power over the forces 
and generals. Each of the generals command- 
ed by turns ; but Aristides permitting Miltiades 
to command in his place, the rest followed his 
example. Miltiades accepted this compliment 
for the good of his country, but would tkh en- 
gage till it was his proper turn to takeihe com- 
g2 
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mand. When that day arrived, without waiting 
for more assistance, he disposed his troops in 
order of battle, and placed his forces principally 
in the wings. Finding the Athenians extremely 
animated, he commanded them to lay aside their 
missile weapons, to advance down the hill with 
great rapidity, and to engage the enemy in close 
fight. This order was instantly and cheerfully 
obeyed. The Persians, who had not been ac- 
customed to receive the onset of the enemy, im- 
puted this attack to the folly of the Athenians, 
and their ignorance of military discipline ; and 
what served to corroborate this opinion was, 
that neither horse, nor pikemen, appeared a- 
mongst them. The effect of the shock, how- 
ever, proved the wisdom of the plan. For, 
though the Asiatic horse was reckoned formid- 
able in champaign countries, yet in this con- 
fined plain, and encumbered with a numerous 
infantry, it was unable to act with advantage. 
The battle was a long time contested ; but at 
length the Persians perceiving the centre of the 
Athenian army weak, attacked it with great 
force, and broke through the line. This disas- 
ter those on the right and left were sensible of, 
but did not attempt to remedy, until they had put 
the enemies to flight* Then j<Hning their di- 
vided forces, they met the conquering centre of 
the Persian army, defeated it, and following to 
the shore the fleeing enemy, made a very dread- 
ful slaughter. The Persians hurried on board 
their fleet ; but the Athenians took seven gal- 
leys, and destroyed several others. The Per- 
sians lost, according to Herodotus, six thousand 
three hundred men, and the Athenians one hun-« 
dred and ninety-two ; but amongst the latter 
were sonie of the most eminent men iu the com* 
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monwealtfa. Every one indeed seemed emu* 
lous to save their country, and to share the glory 
of the battle ; and the highest praise is dlie to 
the valour of the Athenian troops. " The Athe* 
nians who fought at Marathon," says the Greek 
historian, >^ were the first among the Greeks 
known to have used running, for the purpose of 
coming at once to close fight ; and they were 
the first who withstood (in the field) even the 
sight of the Median dress, and of the men who 
wore it ; for hitherto the very name of the Medes 
and Persians had been a terror to the Greeks*" 
Justin says, that Cynegyrus, the brother of the 
poet ^schylus, having performed prodigies of 
valouE in the battle, pursued the.Persians to the 
shoi*e, and laid hold of a ship which was ready 
tQ sail with his right hand. Some of th^ enemy 
seeing this, cut it off, on which he seized it with 
his left ; and being deprived of that also, he fast- 
ened his teeth in it, and thus expired. The 
same author tells us, that Hippias, who expected 
to have been restored to the kingdom of Athens 
by the power of the Persians, perished in this en- 
gagement; but others relate, that he escaped^ 
and died miserably at Lemnos. 

The collective accounts that are given of this 
battle seem sufficiently consistent, to engage us 
to confide in the general veracity of the histo- 
rians. The greatest inconsistency would seem 
in the small number of the Atheiuans, that are 
reported to have been slain, cpntrasted ^ith the 
slaughter of the Persians. But this is hot im- 
probable 'f and in authentick accounts of battlesr 
in different ages, as great a disparity of num- 
bers has appeared. 

After the battle of Marathon, however, the 
Persian armament was still formidable; nor 
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was Athens, by the eflTccts of this glorious victo- 
ry, immediately delivered from the danger witli 
which it was menaced. The Persian commander, 
in hopes of caiTying the city by a sudden assault, 
doubled Cape Sunium,and bore away for Athens* 
But Miltiades, seeing the danger of his coun- 
trymen, and leaving Aristides with a thousand 
troops to guard the prisoners and spoils, march- 
ed, in all haste, the rest of the forces, and ar- 
rived at a small distance from the city before 
the enemy was in a condition to attack it. As 
soon as the Persian admiral had notice, that 
Miltiades and the Athenians were so near, he 
weighed anchor from Phalerum, and steered 
for Asia, without attempting any thing farther* 
The Eretrians, who had been made prisoners, 
Darius settled on an estate, about twenty-four 
miles from his capital. 

No sooner was Athens delivered by the vic- 
tory of Marathon from impending destruction, 
than the Athenians meditated revenge on those 
islands, which had exerted themselves in the 
cause of Persia. For this purpose, they fitted 
out a fleet of seventy ships, to exact fines from 
them for their delinquency, or to punish them in 
a different manner according to circumstances. 
Of this fleet Miltiades was appointed command- 
er. He first sailed to the island of Paros, de- 
manded a hundred talents to be paid him ; and, 
in case of refusal, threatened to besiege and plun- 
der the city. The Parians, however, were not 
to be terrified. They even refused to deliberate 
on what he proposed, and prepared for an obstin- 
ate and vigorous defence. Miltiades accord- 
ingly invested the city ; but, after encamping be- 
fore it for twenty-six days, he accidentally re- 
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ceWed a woand^ and was obliged to raise the 

siege. 

On his return, the whole city began to mur- 

xnur. Xanthippus, one of the principal men in 
Athens, and father of the famous Pericles, ac* 
cused him of having deceived the Athenians ; 
and demanded that the general assembly of the 
people should pass sentence of death upon him. 
Miltiades could not appear in the assembly on 
account of his wound ; and, therefore, his brother 
pleaded for him. He was acquitted of any capi* 
tal offence, but condemned in a fine of fifty thou* 
sand talents, the expense of the Parian expedi- 
tion. Not able immediately to discharge so 
large a sum, he was cast into prison ; and, his 

^ wound mortifying, he djed there. The glory of 
Miltiades, however, survived the life of that 
hero ; and though the Athenians were unjust to 
his person, they were not unmindful of his fame. 
At the distance of half a century, the battle of 
Marathon was painted by order of the state, and 
the figure of Militiades was placed in the fore- 
ground, animating the troops to victory. 

After the Athenians were freed from all ap- 
prehensions of foreign invasion, tliey became, as 
is too frequently seen in the, annals of nations, 
disunited amongst themselves ; and were divided. 
in opinion, whether Athens should be under aa 
aristocratical or democratical form of govern- 
ment. Aristides espoused the sentiments of the 
one party, and Themistocles those of the oppo- 
site faction. They were nearly of the same age, 
and equally noble ; and though not of royal de- 
scent, were in the first rank of citizens. They 
had likewise both been named among the gene- 
rals that commanded at the battle of Marathon^ 
The disinterestedness of Aristides^ on this me<^ 
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morabIeoccasior)> has been already noticed ; and 
it afforded a promise of his future fame. Formed 
in the celebrated schools of moraL and political 
knowledge^M'hich at thattime existed in Athens^ 
he had been taught to prefer glory to pleasure ; 
the interest of his country to his own personal 
safety and reputation ; and the dictates of justice 
and humanity to every other consideration* His 
ambition seemed more desirous of deserving-, 
than acquiring the esteem and applause of his 
felloW-cjtizens ; and while he enjoyed the in- 
ward satisfaction of a pure and upright intention, 
he was little solicitous to obtain the external re- 
wards of virtuous exertions. The character of 
Themistocles was more dubious. The glory and 
fkme which Miltiades acquired in the battle of 
Marathon, disturbed his quiet, and excited his 
jealousy. He was inflamed with ambitious de- 
signs ; and was desirous of performing great and 
ilftertiar expiofts. He was eloquent, active, and 
cJnterp rising, and had strengthened his natural 
endowments by the acquisition of science. The 
laws, government, revenue, and military disci- 
pline of his country, were the great objects of 
his study. In defending his friends, or accusing 
his enemies, the courts of justice afforded him 
opportunities of displaying his abilities, and he 
was generally successful. Whatever matter 
came before the publick assembly, he was the 
first to discuss and deliberate upon it ; and his 
advice, founded on a just knowledge of men and 
of things, and assisted by all the arts of eloquence, 
commonly prevailed. Nevertheless, with all 
these great and shining qualities, his mind was 
less smitten with the native charms of virtue, 
than captivated with her splendid and external 
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attractions. Gloiy was the idol of his heart; the 
divinity to which he paid unceasing homage. 

•Such were the two men, who were then at the 
head of affairs in the Athenian commonwealth* 
Aristides saw the danger of allowing to Themis- 
tocles, whose virtue was equivocal, the sole ma- 
nagement of the republick* He therefore op- 
posed every measure that could contribute to 
the elevation of a man, who, by means of his abil- 
ities and thirst of glory, might possibly subvert 
the government of his country. But the interest 
of Themistocles prevailed over that of his rival; 
and he had the address to procure a nomination 
to the command of a fleet, destined to act against 
those islands in the iEgean sea, tliat had put 
themselves under the protection of Persia, and 
to chastise which Miltiades had before attempt- 
ed, but was unsuccessful. Whilst Themistocles 
gained honour and fortune abroad, Aristides 
increased his popularity at home. The splen- 
did eloquence and engaging manners of his rival 
were not now opposed against the stern but in- 
flexible integrity of Aristides, and he, therefore, 
became the chief leader of the people. His con- 
duct was so exemplary and upright, that he ac- 
^quired the surname of Just, and was considered 
by the Athenians as the most worthy and vir- 
tuous citizen in the state. 

Such was the situation of Aristides, when 
Themistolces returned triumphant from his na- 
val expedition. Fully sensible of the caprice and 
inconstancy of the people, he conceived it would 
be no difficult task to destroy a rival, who had 
attained so great a reputation as Aristides now 
possessed. Insinuating, therefore, that Aristides 
had acquired an undue influence in the state, 
which was inconsistent with the liberty of the 
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Athenians ; and that, by assuming to himselFthe 
arbitration of all differences and disputes, he had 
-silently and imperceptibly established a mon- 
archy, without pomp or guards, Themistocles 
irritated the people against his rival. Suddenly, 
and when it was least expected, the multitude 
locked to the forum, and demanded the ostra- 
■cism. Aristides, trusting to the innocence and 
integrity of his heart, disdained to employ any 
unworthy means for gaining the favour, or 
averting the resentment, of his fellow-citizens. 
One of the countrymen, who could neither read 
nor write, brought his shell to Aristides, and 
said, " Write me Aristides upon this." .Aristi- 
des, astonished at the request of the man, asked 
him if he knew any injustice done by that Athe- 
nian ; or, if he had ever received any injury 
from him. '* No," replied the countryman, " I 
do not even know him ; but I am grieved to hear 
him so much praised. " Aristides, without say- 
ing any thing more, took the shell, and wrote his 
own name upon It. He gave, however, a still 
stronger proof than this of the firmness of his 
mind. When he was infbrmed-by the magistrates, 
-that the ostracism had fallen upon him, he mo- 
destly retired from the forum ; and, lifting up 
his eyes to heaven, said, " I beseech the gods, 
that the Athenians may never be obliged to re- 
member Aristides." 

After the banishment x)f Aristides, the Athe- 
nians were still more exposed to the danger, 
Mrhich this severe measure was intended to re- 
move. Themistocles, however, was called to , 
the i^sk of fighting the enemies of his country, 
which, in all probability, tended to preserve the 
liberty of the state. ^gina,an island in the.^e- 
an, which tiras in alliance with Persia^ covered 
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tbenea with her fleets, andbid defiance to Athens. 
TiiemiBtoclesy therefore, advised his countrymen 
to augment their navy, and endeavour to destroy 
the fleet of ^gina. The proposal was approv* 
ed, and adopted immediately ; a hundred gal* 
leys were equipped ; and the naval strength of 
.£gina was broken. Success animating the 
Athenians, they engaged the Corcyreans in a 
naval battle, and proving vict«>rious obtained the 
empire of the seas. Thus, by the prudence of 
her commanders and the valour of her troops^ 
Athens obtained a superiority over her foes on 
both elements, notwithstanding her intestine 
broils. 



CHAP. V. 

77i€ Grecian Jlffhirsy from the Accession of Xerxes 
to the Throne of Persia^ to the Return of that 
Monarch into Asia^ after his Expedition against 
Greece. 

^nPHE Spartans had now for a long time 
*- maintained an unrivalled superiority in 
Peloponnesus ; and the unequal and unfortunate 
opposition of the Argtves had no other effect, 
but to confirm the preeminence of the Laced»- 
monians, and to depress themselves. The Co- 
rinthians and Achscans, the inhabitants of Elis 
and Arcadia, had occasional hostilities with the 
Spartan state, and with one another ; but their 
contests were not attended with any consider- 
able or permanent effects. Cleomenes and De- 
maratus, kings of Sparta, had disagreed, and, by 
the intrigues of the former, the latter was un- 
VoL. Ill, H 
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justly deposed from the royal dignity. Lecrtf* 
chidas, his kinsman 'and successor^ insulted his 
misfortunes; and Demaratus, unable to endure 
contempt in a country where he had possessed 
a crowU) sought for that protection) which the 
Greeks denied him, from the power and resent- 
ment of the Persian monarch* Of the repub- 
Vkta beynnd the isthmus, the Phocians had no 
other aim than to enjoy in tranquilHty the splen- 
dour and riches derived to them from the cel- 
ebrated temple at Delphos. The Thessalians, 
however, a numerous and warlike peo^e, fre- 
quently invaded their territory. The Thebans 
maintained and extended their usurpations over 
the smaller cities of Boeotia ; and seemed to re- 
joice that the command of the sea, and the re- 
covery of distant islands, engrossed the attention 
of the Athenians so much, that they .had not 
time minutely to consider the affairs dfthe con- 
tinent. The smaller and more inconsiderable 
republicks followed the fortunes of their pow- 
er^l neighbours. Persia had reduced the Asi- 
atic Greeks, and Macedon paid tribute to 
Xences. But the African coloijies maintained 
their independence. 

Themistocles9 who, according to Thucydides,, 
was notiess:Aagacious in foreseeing the future, 
than skilful in managing the present, declared 
it to be his opinion, that the battle of Marathon 
was not the end of the war, but only the pre- 
lude to new and more glorious contests. This 
was subsequently verified. The Persian^ arms, 
after the expedition against Greece, had been 
employed in reducing the revolted colonies. 
The three last years of Darius were spent in 
making preparations for a new and formidable 
^expedition against Greece. For the Persian^i 
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#e are toldy had tfot ofien experienced such in- 
sults as the burning of Sardis, or such defeats 
as the battle of Marathon. Nine years had 
elapsed since this famous battle, and Xerxes, 
the successor of Darius, was in the fourth year 
of his reign, when he found himself complete 
master of the east, and possessed of a fleet and 
army that flattered him with universal empire. 
After his accession to the throne, inheriting 
with the sceptre his father's thirst of revenge 
against Greece, he had dedicated the early 
years of his reign to the purpose of continuing 
and augmenting the preparations against that 
country; and, amidst his various wars. and 
pleasures, he employed all the artisans he could 
procure, in fitting out an armament adequate to 
the extent of his ambition. Twelve hundred 
ships of war, and three thousand ships of bur- 
den, were at length completed. The former 
were stronger and larger than any before seen 
in the ancient world. They carried on board, 
at a medium, two hundred seamen, and thirty 
Persians, who served as marines. The ships 
of burden contained eighty men. And the 
whole, amounting to four thousand two hundred 
ships, and about five hundred thousand men, 
were ordered to rendezvous in the most secure 
^ Q roads and harbours of Ionia, whither 
481.* ^^^^ proceeded. We are not informed 
erf the exact number of the land forces ; 
but it is certain, that they were extremely nu- 
merous, and probably increased on the march 
between Susa and Sardis, by the confluence of 
tributary nations to the imperial standard of 
Xerxes. 

It is said, indeed, that, when the army had 
attamed its fulHbmplement of men^ it consisted 
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0i stvtmtetk hundred thousand inftntiyy anil 
lour hundred thousand cavsdry, which) with the 
fleet, made the whole forces amount to near 
pfo millions of fighting men« Besides these, an 
immense crowd of women and eunuchs followed 
She camp of this effeminate people, which, with 
the slaves, equalled, perhaps exceeded, the num*- 
bcr of the soldiers j and therefore, according to 
the universal opinion of ancient liistorians, the 
army of Xerxes was the greatest ever collected* 
■g ^ Xerxes having wintered his forces at 
AQQ* Sardis, sent messengers early in the 
' spring, with a Greek intei-preter, to the 
several republicks of Greece, to demand ^^ earth 
*^ and water," as tokens of their submission. 
The Athenians seized the interpreter, and caused 
him to be put to death, for presuming to pub* 
lish the decrees of the Persian king in the Greek 
language. Arthemius also, having received 
large sums of money from Xerxes, and endea<* 
vouring to corrupt some of the principal per- 
sons of Athens, was banished from the republick 
by sound of trumpet, and his £&mily degraded. 
When it was evident, however, that the king of 
Persia was about to enter Greece in person, with 
a prodigious army, a general assembly of the 
Grecian stales was held at the isthmus, and the 
following resolutions were unanimously agreed 
to : " That the states of Greece would unite to 
" defend their liberty against the Pei'sians ; that 
<< all quarrels among themselves should at pre-4 
" sent be suspended; and that of those, whor 
" deserted the common cause, a tenth part 
" should suffer death without mercy." 

When the news arrived at Athens, that the 
Persians were about to invade Greece by the 
Straits of Thermopylae^ and th%^^ for this pu¥«% 
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pose> thtf were transporting their forces by sea ; 
Themistocles advised his countrymen to leave 
their city, and embark on board the gallies, and 
meet the enemies at a distance from the Grecian 
coast* To this expedient the Athenians would 
not consent. . He therefore put himself at the 
head of the Athenian forces, and joining the 
army of the Lacedsemonians, marched towards 
.Tempe* In the mean while^ the Thesssdians* 
who would first be encountered by the forces of 
Xerxes, had sent to request the assistance of the 
Greeks, and to beg of them to hasten their pre- 
parations. This they accordingly did: but 
/fhessaly being a plain country, there could be 
no hopes of opposing such multitudes of men 
with a handRil of troops, especially as the 
princes of Thessaly were not to be depended on^ 
and many of the passes intathat country were 
in the hands of the king of Macedon. But, as 
the allied states were acquainted with only one 
pass, by which the Persians could penetrate into 
Greece, they were of opinion, that a body of 
eight thousand pikemen might be equally as ca- 
pable as a lai*ger proportion of troops, to defend 
it against every invader. This narrow defile had 
the appellation of the straits of Thermopylae, 
from the warm springs in that neighbourhood, 
and was considered as the gate or entrance into 
Greece* It was bounded on the west by high 
and inaccessible precipices, which join the lony 
ridge of mount Oeta ; and on the east termi?- 
;aated by an impracticable morass that was bor^ 
dered by the sea. Near the plain of Trachis, a 
ThessaHan city, the passage was fifty feet in 
breadth; but at Alpene, one chariot could not 
pass another. These passages were defended 
by wallS}^ formerly built by the Phocians to pro- 
s 2 
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tect them agadnst &eir Thessalian enemteff s i 
the Greeks had strengthened them on the pTe»- 
ent occasion, with as much care as the time and 
other circumstances would permit. The troopa^ 
sent to defend the straits of Thermopyls&, not 
far distant from thfe Grecian fleet stationed at 
Artemisium, consisted chiefly of Peloponeaianst 
under the command of Leonidas, the Spartan 
king ; who, in obedience to tiie demands of the 
oracle, was prepared to devote his life for the 
safety of his country* Leonidas being asked by 
some of the principal persons, if he had not 
some secret design, frankly answered, " I prc- 
" tend to defend the straits of Thermopybe ; bu^ 
** in truth I go to die for my country." And 
when they still wondered, that he took onlyjthree 
hundred Spartans with him, he turned to thoae 
to whom he had communicated his secret^ and 
said, ^^ Considering the design on which we go> 
" this number is sufficient." 

Before, howerer, these vigorous measures of 
the Grecian confederates had been adopted and 
put in execution, Xerxes had marched his arm]r 
from Thrace, in three divisions ; but did not 
arrive on the extensive plains of Trachis, which, 
stretching along the shore of Thessaly, forty 
miles in circumference, were opposite to the 
station of the Persian fleet, and adjacent to 
Thermopyls, before the Greeks had reached 
these straits. The Persian monarch, under- 
^standing that an army of Greeks, headed by the 
king of Sparta, had taken post at these straits, 
in order te dispute his passage^ assembled hi$ 
troops, and encamped on the plains of Trachis« 
But as Xerxes had no particular quarrel with the 
Spartans, whose opposition, though it could not 
prevent, might probably retard the punishment 
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ef the AthtfiitasiS) ht sent mesacBgetB in his 
nome to desire them to lay down their arms ; to 
vhich the LacedaenKMiians boldly replied^ <^ Let 
** Xerxes come, and take them*'* The- messen- 
gers then^ according to the directions they had 
receiTed, offered them lands, on condition that 
they woidd become allies to the Persian mo«> 
narch. This proposal they treated with con* 
tempt ; and answered, <^ that the custom of their 
<< rejMiblickwas, to conquer lands by valour, not 
^ to acquire them by treachery." The messen* 
gers returned to Xerxes equally astonished at 
what they had seen and what they had heard, 
yid declared tohim the unexpected event of their 
commission, and the extraonlinary behaviour of 
the Spartans. Upon which the Persian monarch 
demanded Demeratus, their countryman, whom 
he had obliged to accompany him in this expe<« 
ditton, to explain the intention of the Spartans. 
He replied, that their whole carriage and de* 
meanour implied a determined resolution, to 
fi^t to the last extremity. 

On the evening of the seventh day after 
Xerxes had arrived at the straits of Thefmo- 
pylce, twenty thousand chosen men, commanded 
by Hydarnes, and conducted by the traitor Epi- 
altes, who had offered to lead them through an^ 
other passage in the mountains^ left the Persian> 
camp. The next moming, however, they be- 
held the glittering surfaces of spears and hel* 
mets, and soon after perceived a thousand Pho- 
cians, whom the foresight and vigilance of 
Leonidas had sent to defend this important, but . 
generally unknown pass. The immense shower 
of darts from the Persians compelled the Pho* 
cians to abandon the passage they had been 
sent to guard ; and they retired to the highest 
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part of the mounUdn. This gave ^e Persaans 
an opportunity to seize the pass, through which 
they marched with the greatest expedition. 

In the mean time, by means of a deserter from 
the Persian camp, the Greeks under Leonid^s 
had been informed of the treachery of Epialtes 
and the march across the mountain. LeonidaSy 
therefore, immediately called an assembly, to de- 
liberate on the measures to be pursued in conse- 
quence of this important and alarming informa- 
tion. All the confederates of Peloponnessus, the 
Spartans alrnie excepted, declared it was neces- 
sary to abandon a post, which, on account of the 
double attack intended against it, could. not hp 
maintained with any probable hopes of success^ 
They considered it the most prudent measure 
they could adopt, in the present crisis of affair^) 
to return to the isthmus of Corinth, ^nd join 
their confederates to defend the Grecian penin- 
sula from the fury of the barbarians. Leooidas 
explained the sentiments of the Spartans, and 
said, that as glory was the only voice they had 
learned to obey, they were determined at the 
price of their hves to purchase immortal renown 
to their country. The Thespians declared they 
would never forsake Leonidas, and the Thebans 
were obliged to follow their example^ 

It was now the dead of night, when, the Spar- 
tans with unanimous consent, headed by Leoni- 
das, and full of resentment and despair, marched 
in close battalion to surprise the Persian camp^ 
Dreadful was the fury of the Greeks; and on ac- 
count of the want of discipline, in having no ad- 
vanced guard, or watch, greatly destructive to 
the Persians. Numbers fell by the Grecian 
spears, but far more perished by the mistakes 
of their own troops $ who in the confusion that 
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now preTdied, could not dfetivgoiBh frieBd* 
Iktnn foes. Weaned mth slftughter) tlieGreete 
penetrated to the royal tent ; but Xerxes, with 
his faTottrites, had fled to the farther extremitjr 
of the encampment. 

The dawn of day dkcoYered to the Pemlims 
a dreadful scene of carnage, and the handful of 
Greeks by whom this terrible slaughter had been 
made. The Spartans now retreated to the straits 
ofThermopyla; and the Persians by menaces, 
stripes and blows, could scarcely be compelled 
to e^yance against theill. The Greeks halted 
where the pass was widest, to receive the charge 
of the enemy. The shock was di*eadfuK After 
the Greeks had blunted or broken their spears^ 
^ey attacked with sword in hand, and ms^e an., 
incredible haTock. Four times they dispelled 
tiie thickest ranks of the enemy, in order to ob- 
tain the sacred remains of their king Leonidasy 
who had fallen in the engagement. At this cri-' 
sis, when their unexampled valour was about to 
carry off the inestimable prize, the hostile bat- 
talions, under the conduct of Epialtes, were seen 
descending the hill. All hopes were now dis- 
persed ; and nothing remained to be attempted, 
but the last effort of a generous despair. Col- 
lecting themselves into a phalanx, with minds 
fesohite and undatinted, the Greeks retired to 
the narrowest pai*t of the strait ; and, on a rising 
ground, took post behind the Phoctan wall. As 
they made this movement, the Th^bans, whom 
fear had hitherto hindered from defection, re- 
volted to the Persians ; declaring that their re- 
publickhad sent earth and water,in token of theip 
submission to Xerxes ; and that they had been 
reluctantly compelled to resist the progress of 
his arms* In the mean time, the Laoedsmoni- 
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ass aOdThetpiatifl were mftsanlted cm eirtrf 
aide ; the wall was beaten down ; aud the enemjr 
entered the breaches* But instant death befel 
the Pernans that entered. In this last strug^ley 
the most heroick and determined courage wa» 
disf^yed by every Greeian. It being c^bseired 
to DionecaS) the Spartan^ that the Persian ar- 
rows were so numerous aa to intercept the Ught 
of the sun^ he replied j this was a favourable cir- 
cumstance) because the Greeks thereby foiight 
in the shade. What however the Greeks were 
able to dO) they had alraady performed, collect* , 
ively and individually ; and it became impossi- 
ble for them longer to resist the impetuosity^ 
and weight of the darts and other missile weap* 
ons, continually poured upon them. They 
therefore fell, not conquered, not destroyed, but 
buried under a trophy of Persian arms. In thi» 
dreadful conflict^ the Persians lost 30,000 anen.^ 
To the memory of these brave defenders of 
their country, two monuments were afterward 
erected, near the spot where they fellV The 
inscription of the one announced, that four 
thousand Peloponnesian Greeks had arrested» 
in that place, the progress of the whole Persian 
force ; the other, in honour of Leonidas and his 
three hundred followers, was char^cteristick o£ 
the Spartans, and contained these memorable 
words, << Go, stranger, and declare to the Lace-^ 
da&monians, that we died here in obedience to 
their divine laws." This famous action of the 
Greeks at Thermopylx contributed not a little, 
according to the opinion of Diodorus Siculus, to 
the advantages which the Greeks afterward ob- 
tained. For the Persians, astonished at the des* 
perate vidour of the Spartans, concluded it wa& 
scarcely possible to subdue a nation of so ua-- 
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daunted & resolution ; nor did it less inspire the 
aiinds of the Greeks with courage, who from 
that time became sensible, that valour and dis-^ 
cipline are capable of vanquishing the greatest 
tunaultuary force. 

. While the military operations at Thermopf- 
lae were carrying on, the Grecian -fleethad unit- 
ed under the command of Eurybiades, a Sp^v^ 
tan, and had proceeded to Artemisium, the 
northern promontory of Euboea, where it was 
stationed. The fleets of Persia, too numerous 
to be contained in any harbour on the Grecian 
coast, had anchored in the road that extends 
between Castana&a and Sepias, on the shores of 
Thessaly* The first lines of their fleet were 
'Sheltered by the Thessallan coast ; but the oth- 
ers, amounting to seven in number, rode at an* 
chor, with their prows to the sea. The vessels 
had been thus arranged when the waters were 
still, the sky serene, and the weather calm and 
favourable. On the second morning, however, 
aflef^ftir arrival on the Thessalian coast, a 
dreadful storm of thunder and rain commenced ; 
and the Heliespontin, a north-east wind that 
blows in those seas for several days together, 
raised the waveslo a tremendous height. The 
nearest vessels were saved by hauling towards 
the shore ; but the more remote, being driven 
;from'their anchors, foundered at sea, split upon 
the promontory of Sepias, or were lost in the 
shallows of Meliboea ; and thus four hundred of 
the Persian galiies were destroyed. In a few 
days, therefore, they quitted the dangerous sta- 
tion at Sepias, and with eight hundred ships of 
war that had escaped the storm, beside innu- 
merable vessels of burden, sailed into the Pag- 
asaean bay, and anchored in the road of Aphe- 
JtB, opposite to Artemisium. 
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A»«oon as the Greeks perceWed the dpea^fo! 

effects of the storm Hpon the fleets of their en* 
emiesy they poured out libations to <^ Neptune 
the deliverer." The near approach, however* 
•of such a superior force, damped the transports 
of their religious festivity ; and they detemiined 
immediately to retire southward. But the de- 
fence of Euboea depending entirely on their con^ 
tinuance at Aitemisium, they were with .muck 
importunity prevailed on to remain there* 

In the mean time the Persians, having re<x>- 
Tered from the terrors of the storm, prepared 
to engage the Greoian fleet : and as tiiey doubt* 
ed not of success, they sent out two hundred of 
their swift sailing vessels to intercept them* 
These vessels, shaping their course by the pro- 
montories of Cephaneus and Gerestus, escaped 
the observation of the Greeks. But this strata* 
gem of the Persians was discovered to them bf 
Scyllias, a native of Sicyon, who deserted to his 
countrymen* The Greeks, therefore, deter- 
mined to continue in the harbour until midnight, 
and then sail in quest of the fleet sent out to 
prevent their escape. This project, however, 
was not put in execution ; for the boats that ha4 
been immediately dispatched to observe the 
progress of the Persians, returned before event- 
ing, without havinc^ seen any of the enemy* 

The strength of the adverse parties being 
thus reduced nearer tp an equality, the weaker 
seized this opportunity to display their courage 
in battle, and their superior knowledge of navai 
aflairs. About sunset, the Greeks approached 
the Persian fleet that remained in the Pagassean 
bay, and offered them battle. And as their 
numbers were, in their o\yn opinion, very suffr- 
cient for still enclosing and con<iuering the 
Grecian fleet, the Persians did not decline the 
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engagement. The Greeks formed their ships. 
into a circle, as they expected the Persians would 
surround them ; and then commenced the ac- 
tion. Though cooped into a very narrow com* 
pass, and hemmed in on all sides by the enemy, 
the Oreeks in a iittle lime routed the Persians, 
took thirty of their ships, and sunk many more ; 
and had not the night come on, few woiild have 
escax>ed. Immediately ufter, a storm of thun« 
der and rain succeeded ; and the Greeks entered 
the harbour of Aitemisium; but the Persians' 
were driven to the coast of Thessaly . The dead 
bodies and wrecks were driven against the sides 
of their vessels; and the barbarians were struck 
with consternation and dismay* The greatest 
part ctf their fleet, however, again reached the 
PeCgasasan bay. The ships that had been sent 
^ round the island of Euboea, to intercept the Gre- 
'cian fleet, encountered the storm, and after hav- 
ing been driven they knew' not whither, either 
by the force of the winds, or the impetuosity of 
the currents, perish^ miserably amidst the 
^oals and rocks of an unknown coasts 

The mcH'ning arose with different hopes and 
different prospects to the contending parties* 
The Persians became* sensible of the extent of 
their misfortunes ; and the Greeks received a 
reinforcement of fifty-three ships from Athens. 
They determined, therefore, to attack the enemy 
again at sunset. They sailed at the appointed 
time, and having separated the squadron of the 
Cilicians from the rest, totally destroyed it> ?ind 
returned again to Artemisium. 

These several disasters and disgraces, which 

would in all probability excite the indignation 

and vengeance of the Persian monarch against 

the commanders of his fleet, deeply aflected 

Vol. IIL i 
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tbet6« The adraiitag^s gained by.tbe Greelot 
appeared to have been occasioned bjr art, stri^- 
tagem, or faYour of the night. They^ there- 
lbre» resolved to choose a more proper time for 
engaging* They sailed forth on the third day 
at noon, formed in the shape of a crescent* 
Animated by their former successes, theGreekSf 
though they probably would have chosen a more 
favourable opportunity, determined to haau^rd 
an engagement. The battle continued for a. 
longer time, and was more dubious than on any 
former occasion. The Egyptians particularly 
signalized themselves, took five Grecian vesseL^ 
smd many others were destroyed. At len^gth, 
however, the valour of the Greeks triumphed* 
^nd the Persians acknowledging their superi* 
<mty, left them in possession of the sea* But 
this victory cost tl^ Greeks very dear. Soon 
afterward they received an account of the baiKle 
of Thermopyls, and of the glorious death of 
Leonidas ; and, by comparing the dates, found 
that the sea and land engagements had both 
taken place the same day. Several reasons now 
conspired to induce the Greeks to sail south- 
ward. Having therefore passed along the shore 
of Attica, they entered the strait of the Saroniq 
gulf, which divides the island of Salamis from 
the harbours of Athens, where they cast anchor. 
Xerxes considered the departure of the Gre- 
cian fleet from Artemtsium as equivalent to a vic- 
tory: he therefore commanded his naval forces 
to ravage the coasts of Eubcea, and afterward 
possess themselves of the harbours of Athens; 
while, at the head of his numerous and irresist- 
ible army, he marched into the Attic territory. 
Many of the states of Greece now submitted to 
the authority and power of the Persian king; 
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find tTie defence of liberty was left cbieilf tD 
Athens and Sparta* After ravaging and plun* 
derm^ the cities and countries through which 
they passed) the united army of Xerxes arrived 
in the Attic territory, three months after their 
|>assage over the Hdlespont. They proceeded 
to lay waste the country, burned the cities, and 
levelled the temples w>th the ground. 

After all the prodigies of valour which had 
been achieved, the Athenians found it impos- 
sible to oppose the army of Persia, and to de- 
fend the coasts of Greece against the ravages of 
the fleet. The inhabitants of Peloponnesus de- 
spairing likewise of being f^le to contend with 
the enemy in the open field, had begun to erect 
a wall across the isthmus of Corinth. Under 
these difficulties, the Athenians, by the advice of 
Themistocles, embraced a resolution worthy 
of a generous and free people i they abandoned 
to the Perwan fury their villages, their territo- 
ry, their walls, their city, their temples, with 
the rerered tombs of their ancestoro. Their 
"Wives, children, and aged parents were trans- 
ported to places of security ; and all the Athen- 
ians, capable of usibg arms, or that might be 
in any manner serviceable, embarked on board 
the fleet stationed at Salamis. The Grecian 
armament, greatly increased since its engage- 
itients with the Persian forde, ammmted to three 
hundred and eighty vessels ; and the fleet of 
Xerxes, which now took possession of the 
Athenian harbours southward of the strait oc- 
cupied by the Greeks, having also received a 
powerful reinforcement, was restored to its orig- 
inal complement of twelve hundred sail* 

Xerxes, notwithstanding the disasters and 
^sgraces Which had hitherto attended hi3 naval 
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armament, ^ras still desirous of making another 
trial of'his fortune by sea. Against this, hoi^- 
ever, spme of his party advised, but were over- 
ruled. When the Grecian commanders per^ 
ceived that the enemy were preparing to ha^^ 
ard another nav&l engagement, they deliberate<i 
whether they should remain in their present sit- 
uation, or proceed further upi the gulf toward 
the isthmus of Corintli. This latter opinion 
most of the confederates embractd, as by that 
means they would be more able to defend, in 
any emergency, their respective cities. But 
Themistocles, the Athenian admiral, sensible 
of the fatal effects that would thence ensue^ 
and how impossible it would be to prevent the 
dispersion of the Grecian armament, if the^r 
sailed from Salamis, opposed this measure with 
all his might* Eurybiades, however, the Spa?- 
tan admiral, who was chief in command, dis*- 
sented from the opinion of Themistocles ; and 
being provoked at an expression which the lat- 
ter had made use of against him, endeavoured 
to strike the Athenian with his batoon. Upon 
this, Themistocles cried out, << Ay, strike if yoa 
will, but hear what I have to say." Another of 
the Lacedemonians observing, that the Athen- 
ians, who had no city to defend, ought to have 
no voice in the council: Themistocles replied) 
*^ the Athenians .have indeed abandoned all their 
private estates and possessions for the general 
safety of Greece ; but nevertheless they have 
two hundred ships of war, which no Grecian 
state can resist: and should the confederates 
persist in their present dangerous resolution, 
the Athenians will seek for themselves as fair a 
country, and as large and free a city, as that 
they have left." Tl^ firmness of this discourse 
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mt once shook the inltniion of the Greeks^ and 
the J Tevolved to remain at Ssdanua^ 

Bm the Pdoponneaians^ nevertheless were 

s^ readp to y^umt0 their first determination. 

Tbexnistoelesy bj a maater>-8trofce of policjry 

tkereforej sent priraitelj^ to Xemes to inform 

him, that the Greeks, seized with constema* 

^ont and dismajr at the apfiroach of danger, had 

determined to make theic escape under cover 

e£ the night ; and that this was the time for 

the Persians to achieve the most glorious of 

their exploits, and hf intercepting the fli|;ht 

oi' their enemies accompliah their destruction 

at once* Xerxes believed the report, and the 

several passages were iroiraediatel^ secured* 

Aratides, who seems not to have availed him- 

setf of a general act of indemmty that had pas&f> 

ed, was the firtit that brought intelligence of 

the blockade made bf.the Persians* A battle 

was thereupon instantlf resolxed. 

Confiding i» their strength^ and under the 
necessity of using vigorous efforts, the Persians 
were eager to engage* Acchlent, however, 
seems to haive made the Cheeks the assailants^ 
At daybreak^ dieir order of battle was arrang- 
ed. The AtheniaAS were placed on the rights 
opposite the Pbenkianrnf the Lacedemonians 
on the left, opposite the loniana* As soon as 
the momlngr arose, sacred hymns and peans 
begim; the truinpets<sounded; and triumphant 
songs of war were echoed through the fleet* 
The two armamenta moved to engage. A 
Phenician galley decorated more than the rest, 
and eager to meet the Grecian fleet, outstrip- 
ped her Gompamons ; but being met by sui Ar 
thenkm galley, sit the first shock her sculptured 
peow was shsUtered^ and at the second she was 
I Z 
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tniried in the waves* The battle aeofi "became 
general) and was vigorous on both sides* — 
Xerxes, seated upon a ic^y thronei beheld from 
the shore this bloody foid ctestruclive scene*. But 
neither the hope of acquiring. the favour, nor 
the fear of incurring the displeasitre of the des- 
pot, could impel the Persians to the perform- 
ance of actions, worthy of those which th^ love 
c^ liberty and of thdr country excited in the 
Greeks. The foremost of the P^enician ships 
were soon dispersed or. sunk ; and the rqst of 
the enemy's vessels being thrown into confu- 
sion, the Athenians surrounded themi com- 
pressed them into a . narrower space, and in- 
creased their disorder. They were at length 
entangled in each other, rendered incapable of 
acting, and to use the expression of the poet 
^schylus, who was present in the battle, '^ were 
caught and destroyed like fish in a net.". In 
the mean time the LacedsoKOiians, who op- 
posed the Idnians on the left, rendered the vic- 
tory complete. Many of the Asiatic Gfeeks 
deserted the Persians and joined the Lacedae- 
monians ; others declined to engage ; and the 
rest were sunk or put to flight. The sea is 
said to have been scarcely visible, for the quaji- 
tity of the wreek.and the floating > carcases. 
Forty Grecian galleys were sunk in the en- 
gagement, but the crews were mostly saved 
aboard other ships, or by swimming to the 
friendly shores of Salamis. When (he rout 
was become total, Aristides, with a body of A- 
thenians, landed on the rocky isle of Psytalia, 
where the flower of the Persian infantry had 
been stationed, in order to destroy the shatter- 
ed remains of the Grecian armament, and put 
all the Persians to the sword. As Xer:[^es be« 
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b^d tlifs dreadful havock, he started from hi» 
throne in wild agitation, rent his rojral Fobefl» 
andy in the first moments of returning tranquil* 
lity, commanded his forces to their respectiye 
camps. . . 

An anecdote is related of the queen of Hali- 
camasausy which is too remarkable and too cele- 
brated to be omitted here. This woman had 
accompanied Xerxes as an ally in the expedition 
against Greece, and being pursued in this battle 
by an Athenian galley, met a Persian vessel 
Gotamanded by a tributary prince of Calydna 
in Lycia, with whom she was at variance. She 
darted the beak of her galley against the Ly<* 
cian Tessel, with great dexterity, and buried it 
in the waves. The Athenian galley, deceived 
by this measure, equally art&il and audacious^ 
believed the vessel of the queeaof Halicarnassus 
to be one of those that had deserted the Per- 
man interest, and therefM^ quitted the pursuit* 
Xerxes, who was a spectator of her conduct, is 
said to have been so well pleased with it, that 
he cried out, the soldiers behaved like women 
in the conflict, and the women like soldiers* . . 
In the mean time, the confederates pursued 
the Persian fleet on every side ; many were 
sunk, and more taken. Two hundred of the 
Persian vessels were burnt, and the rest dis- 
persed ; and those who had allied themselves to 
the Persian* monarch fearing the indignation 
and vengeance of the Greeks, made the best of 
their way to their own country. To hinder any 
of the barbarians fram escaping, the Greeks, in 
the first emotions of triumph, determined im- 
mediately to sail northward, to break down the 
bridge raised over the Hellespont, and to inter- 
cept them on their return. . This advice was re- 
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commended by Thenoilocles*- Upon lttata.re 
coDttderfttimiy howerer, it apf^aced, that t^e 
Ptrsiana were sttll sufficiently numercnifi- to a£* 
finrd ^ist grounds of terror. Totthe cowardice 
and inexperience of the Per8tanB,and not to their 
want of strength, the Greeks were indebted for 
the seireraladvaatageaobtaiiied over them. But 
if the Persians should be driven to despairy and 
to their former calamities were added the impofr» 
sibility of a retreat, they might probably exert 
themselves more than they had hitherto ^ne^ 
and letrieve their past errors and misibrtunes* 
These weighty censideratioas suggested then** 
selves to Eurybiadea the Spartan, and were inEi» 
mediately adeptedfay Themistoclesand the Athe-» 
nlons* When Tbeadsfioelea perceived that tho 
Grecian chie& were about to acquiesce in this 
reasoningyhe formediAother achc»&e> which was. 
put in execution. He sent one of his confidants, 
to inform Xerxes, that the Gneeks intended tx^ 
break down the bridge over th& HeUeapont ; and 
promising to delay, as nxuch as he could this pro« 
jeet of £a countrymeiiy advked the Persian 
monarch to return into Asia with the utmost 
speed. Herodotus insaiuaites, that in acting 
thus, Themistocles had in view the safety of the 
Persians, rather than the interest of Greece* But 
it seems plttn from the nature of the action, that 
this scheme viras intended to oblige Xerxes to 
abandon the war of his own accord. 

The situationof the Persian monarch now was 
such, that the least repulse might be sufficient 
to make him setam from the Grecian expedition* 
Mardonius was too well acquainted with the dis* 
position of his master, to suf^se that he would 
continue much longer in a country, that had been 
the scene of so many and great calamities, and 
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ipthicb might probably be the destnicdon of him- 
self and all his forces. This artful courtier, 
therefore, represented to Xerxes, that he had 
come to fight against the Greeks, not with rafts 
of timber, but with soldiers and horses; tliat the 
Persian valour had surmounted all difficulties^ 
and their invincible sovereign was now master 
of Athens, the main object of this expedition ; 
that having accomplished the principal design 
of the enterprise, it was time that the king 
should return from the fatigues of war to the 
cares of government ; and that with three b\m- 
dred thousand chosen men, he would unde^ke 
to prosecute the designs of Xerxes, and t0 com- 
plete the conquest. An assembly was held the 
same night, in which the rest of the courtiers 
coincided with Mardonius, and urged Xerxes tp 
return into Asia* The Persian monarch, there- 
fore, while he followed the dictates of his own 
pusillanimity, pretended to leave Greece with 
reluctance, and to obey the anxious soliciti|,de 
of his subjects. 

The remains of the Persian fleet, driven from 
the coast of Greece, returned to the harbours o£ 
Asia minor ; and afterward assembled and ren- 
dezvoused during the winter at Cumse. Xerxes 
and his troops arrived in forty-five days at the 
Hellespont, whither the transports had been 
ordered. This journey was performed with ex- 
treme hardship and fatigue. The rapidity of 
the march occasioned the deaths of many of his 
followers; and, to fill up the measure of their 
calamities, famine and pestilence prevailed 
amongst them. Excepting, tiierefore, the three 
hundred thousand chosen men committed to 
Mardonius, a detachment of whom guarded the 
Persian monarch to the coast; a remn^^ of so 
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ihany milfions acarcdy surviyed. The bridge 
erected over the Hellespont with so much osten- 
tation, had it remained entire, might have ex- 
hibited a mortifying monument of folly, vanity, 
and lost greatness; but this magnificent and 
stupendous fabrick had been destroyed by a tem- 
pest. And such is the obscurity and inquietude 
with which this mighty monarch quitted the 
Grecian territory, compared with the grandeur 
and triumphal entry displayed on his arriv^y 
that it is not certainly known whether he crossed 
the channel in a Phenician ship of war, or only 
in a fishing boat. , Xerxes travelled thence tA 
Sardis, where, in endeavouring to compensate 
for the disappointments of ambition, he buried 
himself in pleasures more infamous and degrad- 
ing, than all the disgraces which he had incurred 
in Greece, and all the calamities that his subjects 
inflicted on others, or suffered themselves. It 
must, however, be observed, that all these rela- 
tions are of necessity borrowed from the Greek 
historians, who would doubtless in some respects 
be partial to their country, and prejudiced 
against their foes. 



Jfrom the. Retreat qfXerxea into Asia^ to theJtMit 
Event of the Persian Invaaion* 

nPHE different afiecticHis of Grecian minds 
•■■ after the victory of Salamis, so glorious, so 
important, and so unexpected, and that occa- 
sioned the hasty retreat of such an immense 
army, to resist which seemed wholly impossible. 
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maj income measure be conceived) but cannot 
be described. The Greeks, howeyer, soon un- 
derstocxly that notwithstanding the return of 
Xerxes, Mardonius, with three hundred thousand 
men, ^Hiom he had cantoned in Thrace, Mace- 
don, and Thessaly,forthe winter, intended to take 
the field early in the spring, and try again the 
fortune of war. This intelligence deterred the 
Athenians from bringing their wives and chil- 
dren home, as they intended, from Tr«zene» 
Ssdamis, and j£gina; because their country 
might probably be again exposed to the fury and 
resentment of the barbarians. But afew families 
retomed while the rest remained on board the 
fleet, or went to reside with their friends in Pe- 
lopcmnesus. 

It urould naturally be expected that the Greeks, 
under the apprehensions of another formidable 
campaign, would have employed themselves dur- 
ing the winter months in raisiiig contributions, 
levying and disciplining soldiers, and concerting 
pn^r and judicious measures for opposing the 
troops of Mardonius. They, however, did none 
of these. The winter was spent by them in di- 
viding the spoil ; assigning to the different com* 
manders the prizes of conduct and valour; per- 
forming the last of&ces to those who had fisdlen 
in the defence of theircoufttry ; celebrating their 
games and festivals ; and in offering to the gods 
their thanksgivings and presents, for protecting 
them from the myriads of Xerxes. Their offer- 
ings to the gods consisted of vases, statues, and 
other ornaments of silver and gold. The re- 
wards bestowed on the generals were only 
wreaths of pine, laurel, or olive ; which made 
Tigranes, the Persian, exclaim, "Heavens! 
against wh6m have we come to fight ? insen»- 
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ible to interest, they fight only for glory !•'' The 
states of Greece being assembled in the temple 
of Neptune, in order to confer the customary 
honours on him, who by the free votes of their 
leaders had deserved best, each chief was direct- 
ed to write the name of the man he supposed 
most worthy, and also of him whom he thought 
deserving the second reward. Each command- 
er put his own name in the first place, and that 
of Themistocles in the second, a circumstance 
which evinced the superiour worth and conduct 
of the Athenian admiral. Thence he went to 
Lacedsmon, where he was received with the 
greatest honour and respect. The Spartans, 
partial as they were to their own leaders, after 
having decreed the prize of valour to Eury- 
biades, assigned that of prudence to Themisto- 
cles, and crowned him with a wreath of olive. 
They also presented him wilii the most magni- 
ficent chariot in Sparta ; and when he returned 
to Athens, he was escorted by five hundred 
horse, an honour never before paid to any 
stranger. 

As many Df the islanders had again become 
obnoxious for their forwardness and zeal in the 
cause of Persia, the Athenian commander sailed 
with a small squadron to theCyclades, laid them 
under heavy contributions, and, as it is said, 
without the participation or knowledge of his 
colleagues in command, enriched himself with 
the spoil. The Parians avoided all publick pay- 
ment, by bribing Themistocles. The Andrians 
alone, of the islanders on the European side of 
the iEgean, refused to pay any thing. / comcy 
said the Athenian, to youy accomfianied by two 
very fioiverful divinities^ Peratctiaion and JVeceMt^ 
ty. Mas I replied they, %ue also harue divinities on 
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quence of this replf, siege Wl^ kid to their prin* 
cipal to^wD, but without efi^t; and the fleet 
was compelled to rethrn« 

On the approach of "spring, Mardonius pre^ 
^ ^ pared to take the field. His army con^ 
-1q * sistedofMedes, Persians, Scythians, and 
* Indians ; and thbugh greatly inferiour in 
Bttinbers to the myriads, which Xei*xes had 
brought from Persia, it Was not^ on that account 
the less formidable. But before the Persiaii 
general left Thessalyi he determined to ti*y 
what he cduld effect by negociation* He sent 
therefore Alexander, king of Macedon, tributa* 
ry and ally of Xerxes, to treat with those Athe- 
luans that had returned to their city, and in the 
name of the Persian monarch, to ofifbr them 
proposals of peace. Upon his arrival, the 
Athenians received him in the most A^iendl^f 
manner, but delayed to call an assembly to hear 
and answer his discourse, until the Spartans^ 
who had been apprised of the intentions of 
Mardonius, should send embassadors to assist 
at the consultations. When the parties were 
all convened, Alexander opened his commis-^ 
sioh, and informed the Athenians, that Mardo- 
nius had received a message from the Persian 
monarch, intimating his will to leave them in 
possession of their territories, their liberties^ 
and laws, provided they would desert the gen- 
eral cause of Greece, and enter into an alliance 
with him. And to induce them to embrace 
this flattering though fallacious offer, Mardo- 
nius endeavoured to add weight to these con- 
siderations by observing, how impossible it 
would be for the Athenians ever to conquer, or 
Vol. Ill* K 
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ahmy9 to resist, a monarch possess^ of «o 
much power and such unbounded resources* 

The Lacedemonian embassadors spoke next* 
They said that Sparta, having engaged in a 
l^oody iind destructive conflict, to avenge the 
quarrel of her Athenian allies, it would be un- 
just and dishonourable in the Athenians, to 
abandon their friends and confederates, when 
hostilities had been extended over all Greece 
<>n their account. They urged thcTcgret which 
the Spartans felt fotr the misfortunes of the 
Athenians, who had been deprived of their 
houses and their harvests ; and as a mark c^ 
their regard, ^ould, in conjunction with the 
allies, maintain their wives and children during 
the continuance of the war ; and afford them 
every assistance in tlieir power. The Athen- 
ians having deliberated on these propositions, 
answered both parties by the voice of Aristides, 
who, as archon, or chief magistrate, presided 
over the assembly. To the Macedonian they 
said, " That. as they were well acquainted with 
the strength of Xerxes, he might have omitted 
to insult them by describing its great superior* 
ity ; but that in the defence of liberty, no pow- ' 
er was too great to oppose. Return then and 
tell Mardonius, that the Athenians, as long as 
the sun and moon endure, will never make 
peace with Xerxes, desert the cause of Greece, 
or forget the injuries which the Persians have 
done them ; but that trusting to the protection 
and assistance of those gads, whose temples 
and altars the impious tyrant has polluted and 
destroyed, we will resist him to the last extrem- 
ity- And you, Alexander, be not again the 
bearer of such messages as these, lest we for- 
get the respect we owe you as our friend, and 
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consider not the sacred ties of bospitalitf) bjr 

ivhich we are FeciprociUlf connected." To 

the LfacedaeinoniaDs they replied, " That they 

mrere surprised the Spartans should entertain 

BO mean an opinion of them ; that neither the ^ 

richest possessions <h» earth, nor all the wealth 

of the Persian king, should seduce them from the 

common defence of Greece ; that without being 

troublesome to the allies, they hoped Co provide 

for their families; but requested, that the army* 

of the Lacedaemonians might march with all 

expedition towards Bceotia, and being joined by 

that of the Athenians, endeavour to stop the' 

progress of Mardonius, who would immediately 

I»t>ceed southward, and invade Attica. 

Mardonius did not deceive the expectations 
of the Athenians*. Accoj-ding to the orders of 
his master, he marched directly towards Attic» 
by the same road that Xerxes had before taken. 
In the mean time, the habitual hesitation and 
tardiness prevailed in the councils of the Spar^ 
tans. Mardonius was advanced into Boeotiaf 
and the Athenians in vain expected the Lace^ 
dsmonian army. The Athenians were there- 
fore once more compelled to desert their coun* 
try, and to retire with their effects to Salamis. 
This measure, however, was probably not so 
grievous on the present, as- on the former oc- 
casion. The Grecian fle^t now commanded 
the seas. In the island of Salamis, the Persian' 
army could not annoy them. Thither all their 
families and effects were removed ; and Mar- 
donius, in the tenth month after the departure 
of Xerxes from the Grecian- territory, retook 
Athens. 

The conduct of the Pcloponnesians, and espe- 
cially thai of the LacedsemoDians, was meani 
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nogfutefuli and dfia^ard^« They hsA fortified 
Uie isthjftius with additi^al walls and i^amparts » 
«9d b^ltered themselves secure behind the bul- 
warks they :had raised ; and therefore equally 
^disregarded the distresses} or resentment, f»r 
their northern allies. But the Athenians ex- 
hibited the greatest noagnanimity and heroisin. 
Fugiliyes in the island of Salamis, and deprived 
of their a)lie89 the Per»an general thought the 
Qfiiportunity favourable for attempting another 
^egociation, and drawing the Athenians from 
the general confederacy of Greece. The same 
^rms which the Macedonian king had before 
bought) were again offered. The minister, a 
Hellespontian Greek, named Murichides, was 
adoiitted to an audience by the council of five 
hundred* Lycidas, who promoted the ref<c^mng 
of this proposal to the people, was stoned to 
death with his wife and :&mUy , by a tumultuous 
crowd. Such was the popular zeal against ty- 
ranny, and their persevering enmity against 
Persia. The law of nations, however, was ob- 
served as to the person of Murichides, and he 
was permitted to depart, without receiving in- 
jury or insult. Mardon^s after having laid 
waste and plundered, a second time, the Athen- 
ian tepritories, cities, villas, and temples, re- 
turned into B^otia. 

Minister had now been sent from Salamis 
to Sparta,. in behalf of Athens, Platsea, and Me- 
gara. These embassadors remonstrated wiu^n- 
ly with the . Lacedemonians, on the shameful 
neglect, of their engagements. The Spartans 
were, at that time, celebrating the solemn feast 
of Hyacinthia, which furnished them with a 
pretext for delaying any answer iar several 
^ys» The Athenian embassadors, thinking 
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tbemselvefr ioKiked and their cotnitry b^mjed^ 
determined to depart the next da3^ But haring 
expressed to the Spartans their sense of such 
treatment^ declared that the Athenians would 
join the Persians, and then the Peloponnesians 
must become sensible, when it was too late, that 
the wall across the isthmus would only afford 
a partial and feeble defence ; and that, though 
it might secure them on the side of the land, it 
could not protect their coasts from the Persian 
armament, reinforced by the Atheniail fleet. 

This threat, or tl^ returning sense of piiblick 
utOity, urged the Lacedaemomans, at length, to 
take the field. Five thousand Spartans, each 
attended by seven Helotes, and composing an, 
army of forty thousand fighting men, left the 
dty silently in the evening, under the command 
of Pausanias, the guardian and kinsman of Pleis* 
tarchus, son of Leonidas. Having marched 
beyond the isthmus, they joined the army of 
the Athenians and their allies ; and the whole 
heavy armed troops amounted to nearly forty . 
thousand; while the light anned were the 
thirty-five thousand Helotes attendants on the 
Spartans, and about as many more, one to each 
soldier, attended the other divisions* 

The Greeks having marched into BoBOtia^ 
took post at the foot of mount Citha^ron, directly 
opposite to the enemy* Here the hostile ar« 
mies remained eleven days encamped^ before 
they attempted any thing of moment against 
each other. Mardonius h$kd judiciously left 
the passage of the mountains (^en to the Gre-^ 
cian troops, to draw them if possible into the 
champaign country ; where the Asiatic horse 
would be able to act with most advantage, and 
make the victory more easy* But Pausanias 
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yrwMtmtqoat ids sttniitioii, tod<tbe 

Scleral durst not attemfvt to. force his pooKtioiu 
e therefore gave orden to MMisdiiay die 
commander of the Persian cavalry ^ to. advance 
vith all the horse, to harrass the Greeks^ aad 
endeavour to make some Unpresston upontheaa* 
The Persian covalrf used missile weaponsy 
darts or arrows, or both. Thef generally af> 
tacked or harrassed by small bodies in 8«u> 
cession. They were vehement in onset, neWsr 
continued the contest long ; but, if the enem^r 
v^mained firm and impregnable, retreated to 
prepare for ano^er charge* 

On the side most exposed to the enemy** 
cavalry, were three thousand soldiers from tke 
rocky district of Megara* These Masistius«t» 
tacked ; and having wearied them by the suc- 
cession of fresh tro<^, who approached suffi-^ 
ciently near to throw their darts and use oppro- 
Imous language, and then retired, the Megari* 
ans were compelled to send to Pausanias for 
succour. The ^artan general addressed the 
whole army, to know if any of the troops wo«dd 
exchange stiuations with the Megarians. The 
Athenians alone offered thdr service. They 
had not long occupied the post, before they 
were attacked by me enemy's cavalry, whom 
^ley repelled, and killed Masisnius. Hereupon 
a terrible condOict took jriace for the dead body | 
but, in the end, the Persian cavalry were <>bMge4 
to retire. 

The Greeks finding ^emselves in want of 
fresh water, determined to decamp. They pro- 
ceeded, therefbre, in arms along the* foot of 
tiOount Cithseron, until they came to a plain, ia 
the vicinity of the village of Hysia in Platsea. 
Ilear this place were many gesUe efiaanencesi 
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mii HMft>c6piowB Amntaift Gaggi^Mu ndsvit 
aaeccsaarf i«8otirce to the Gredis, as the en- 
ean^s ^r.the. |;reat jsupetioiitf of their candrjr, 
fwrnmanded bofrii.sides ofthe JEaepos. 

It onskt liave been expectedt tliat men readf 

l»iiaEard ^emevf thmg in the de£eDoe of their 

eoustry would have preserved in the field pen* 

feet af^reexnent and unsmimit^ amongst them* 

selves. The LacedaDmoniansy as the most con* 

^dee«ble people of Greecey were universally aU 

lawaed to take the right wing of the army. The 

A^eoiaiuh unquestioiiiably the next in conse* 

^eace, thought themselves entitled to the left 

mii|^; but t£e Tegeans, who were acknowl* 

^4ped to be excellent soldiers, and had always 

obtained the second honours of the field, dis- 

"pated tl>is point of honour with them. This 

foarvel, ridiculous as it may appear in the eye 

^ reasoQ) might have been attended with seri«* 

oils and minous consequences to the general 

ta&ty of Greece, had not the Athenian com- 

taaaders acted with wisdom and dignity. The 

Te||pe«ng, in a studied oration, vindicated their 

daun to precedency ; and supported it by a 

long detail of the great and honourable m:tions 

of their ancestors. Upon which Aristides, the 

Ath^iiaii commander, replied, ^' We under* 

stand that the Greeks are here assembled to 

fight agaiBSt the enemies of their country, not 

to dispute about precedency. But were we in* 

dined to boast of the glorious deeds of our an* 

^testors, we might, perhi^pe, make mention of 

actions equally honourable with those the Te« 

geans have related. Let the battle of Maraihon 

efface any suspicions that we are inferiour to 

them. In a moment like the present, howev*^ 

Uy ve consider all contests about precedency 
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as unbecomkig «iid utiseasonal^ Plac6 utr 
tiierefore» O ^)artan8! wheresoereri axKl wMk 
vrhomsoever you think proper. And wli^isevee 
our station sKall be» rest assured, that^ the 
Athenians will defend the cause of Greece^ lUce 
brave tnen and lovers of their country. -Onn-' 
mand, therefore, and depend upomour, obedi- 
ence." These words wete scim:ely endedf 
when the whole Lacedxmohian army cried outy 
that the Athenians were worthy of the post of 
honour, in preference to the Arcadians ; and 
accordingly they assumed it Mrithout oppositicm. 
. The army was then marshalled in the follow- 
ing order : Five thousand Spartans of the ^ityf 
attended by thirty-five thousand light arm^d 
Helotes, held the first place : next to thefte, were 
five thousand Lacedsmonians of the other town^ 
of Laconia, accompanied by five thousand He^ 
lotes. The Tegeans, in number fifteen hundred, 
held the next place: then five thousand Corin- 
thians, fourteen thousand tWo hundred from the 
inferiour states of Greece, and eight thousand 
Athenians. The whole number of fighting meHf 
amotmfed to one hundred and eight thousaiid 
two bundred. 

As soon as Mardonius was informed that the 
Greeks had filed off towards Platxa, he moved 
and encamped over against them; still keeping 
the i£sopus in his front. Having summoned the 
principal officers of. his army, he informed them 
of his intention to attack the Greeks the next day; 
and directed them to prepare accordingly. This 
news was brought to the camp of the confederr 
ates by Alexander, king of Macedon; and the 
Greeks thereupon held a consultation, in what 
manner they should resist the attack of the Per- 
sian general. Pauaanias proposed a chaAge in 
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th^ order ^ the Gf^ciw SiPmff md ibt the 
Athenmns, who ak>i^e 1m4 experienced tbe^iBect 
of the Persians, should take the rip;ht wingt M)d 
the I^acedftmoniaii^ the left. Anttides MJtdhis 
eountrynnen exnbraced the offer wkh pf. and 
exaltation. Day broke ^ i^hen Mardoniuft} pef- 
p^ivins tbe confederates ia niotion) deferred the 
intended attack. Changes were aloo made ia 
tiie order of the Fersi^i army. Thifl day pa9»* 
ed in evolutions ; and the enemy'^ infiMHry never 
canae iato action against the Gi^ceks, Their 
cavahy, hovever, harassed the more accessible 
|Mrts of the Grecian line without ceasing* They 
Qs^y approached to discharge their arrows, and 
then hastily retired : but they theneby maintain- 
ed a constant alarm ; and while they inflicted 
many wounds, afforded little oj)portunity for 
revenge. The cavalry, however, madeamoo^e 
serious ^attack upon U)at part of the Laceds* 
monian line, which g^uarded the Gargaphiaa 
^Hintatn, and made themselves masters of the 
place. 

The Grecian army, therefore, being deprived 
of water, 4ind provision also beginning to £%!! 
them, a decampment was rendered indispena^ 
sihie. It was determined to occupy a iuu^row 
slip of ground towards the source of the i&ao- 
V^ and confined between that river and mount 
Cithsnofn. Tlie obscurity of midnigiit was chos« 
en as the most convenient time for effecting 
thispinpose; but the Greeks were by iio means 
unanimous in this measure. Anomq;diaretus, tlic 
Spartan, and next in command to Fausanias, 
declared, tiiat neither he, nor the divimon whieh 
he commanded, should 'ever fiee from the ene- 
my. The confederate army was, thee^lbre, 
dispersed in ao aiany different. diseotioiia that 
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Tlft» e^imtB ol^tia^ b«t€ie noti (Ml^r^oM 
{jreed the Gr^ian$iffWn the terrors of a&r^ 
tad^ but irtftde them masiers of gresltei^ wealtk 
^an they coiiW eter have hoped to: p tearoo ss* 
Wheti'Aevices leH the an»y for Asta, he- ^ae^re 
most of hi^ richer and vakiable fumitttr^ t^ 
MavdomuB his ganerii and brother-in-law. Tk^ 
rest he dilrided artson^ his inferiour farourites. 
Couches^ magmikenily embroidered ; tables of 
gold and sitver; golden bowls and goUa^i 
stalls and mangers of brass ; chains, braceitit% 
scimitars, some of solid gold, others S6t vntb 
precious st<mes ; and many chests of PersiaA 
money, which begain- aflter that time> and cdv- 
tinued several years, to be current in Greece | 
all tame into the possession of the conquerors* 
The tenth of the whole ^>oil was consecrated 
to the god^. Peculiar presents were ofler^ 
to Jtfpitei? at (Mympa, to Neptune at thclsth^ 
mus^ and to Apollo at Delphi. A tenth of the 
remainder was divided amongst the generals. 
After which, prizes were distributed amo»g^ 
the bravest survivoris, according to their respect** 
ive achievements. 

Having buried their dead with all the circtim- 
stances oi funereal pomp, and raised trophieii 
to commemorate their success, the confederates^ 
as had been customary * after a victory, deter- 
mined to punish those who had deserted the 
Gcause of reece, and allied themselves witH 
the Persian monarch* With tliis view, Pausa- 
nias marched immediately to Thebes, and laid 
waste the country. The Thebans at first at- 
tempted to make a defence ; but after mature 
deliberation, capitulated, and surrendered the 
leaders of the Median faction. These thought 
to have purchased their ransom with money ; 
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l>«t were disappointed ; for Pausanias disditin- 
in^ their proposals, carried them to Coriathy 
ao^ caused them to be put to death. 

The battle of Plataea, it is said, happened on 
tkte twenty-second of September. The same 
day) another battle, neither less glprious nor 
less decisive, was fought between the same na» 
lions at the promontory of Mycale in Ionia, op* 
poaite to the isle of Samos* After the shatter- 
ed remains of the Persian armament bad been 
drivel from the Grecian coast, and obliged to' 
seek protection in the ports of Asia minor, the 
confederates were encouraged to send their fleet 
into those parts by the lonians, who informed 
them that all the Asiatic Greeks would thereup- 
on revolt from the Persian interest, and espouse 
the cause of Greece. The Grecian fleet, there- 
fore steered eastward, under the command of 
Leotychides, the Spartan king, and Xantippus, 
the Athenian admiral. The commanders of the 
Persian armament, assoon as they were informed 
of the arrival of the Grecian fleet in those seas, 
wishing to avoid another naval engagement stood* 
in for the shore, and sought the protection of an 
arniy of sixty thousand men, which had been 
left for the defence of Ionia. The Greeks per- 
ceiving their intent, re^solved to attack them on 
shore ; while Leotychides, sailing towards the 
coast, made a proclamation, and endeavour- 
ed to occasion a revolt among the lonians. Af- 
ter this, the Greeks disembarked their whole 
force capable of acting by land, which consisted 
of the greatest part of their crew. I'he Persians 
having received information, that the Samians 
had been intriguing with the Greeks, disarmed 
them ; but confiding veiy much in the Milesians, 
they intrusted to them the guarding of the 
Vol. III. L 
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passes through the mountains) by vhieh tm an 
emergency they could retreat. These disposi- 
tions being made, tfiey prepared to defend their 
fortifications. The Grecian forces maTched in 
two columns : the one consisting of the Athen- 
ian, Cdrinthi an, Sicyonian, and Troezenian troops^ 
held the plain along the shore ; the other, com- 
posed of the Lacedemonians and their allies, 
fetched a compass over the hills. The former 
arrived first, and after an obstinate and bloody 
conflict, forced the Persian camp; about the 
same time that the Lacedaemonians attacked 
them in the rear. The Samians, though un« 
armed, exerted themselves against the Persians; 
and the Milesians, who were to have guarded 
the passes, attacked the Persians as soon as they 
fied, and killed them, or made them prisoners. 
Tigranes, the general of the Persian troops, and 
two of the principal naval commanders, were 
amongst the slain. When the slaughter had 
ceased, ^he Persian ships and camp, and alJ^the 
valuable 'treasures contained in them, became 
the prize of the victors. Ionia regained its free- 
dom, and the Asiatic coast was abandoned by 
the Persian monarch. When the Greeks had 
taken every thing of value out of the enemy's 
camp and fleet, they burned the ships and all 
their contents. 

After this signal blow, which not only com- 
pleted the ruin of the Persian expedition against 
Europe, but restored liberty to the fairest por- 
tion of Asia, the Grecian fleet returned to Samos. 
Here they deliberated, whether the loniaris 
should be transported into Greece, and have 
those countries bestowed upon them, which had 
sided with the Persians. But the Athenians 
dissuaded from this measure i and insisted that, 
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as Hiejr were AtheQiaacolomest no other €k^eciaa 
state had a right to interfere in their (HsposaL 
The Greeks then determined to sail to the Hel- 
lespont, and destix>f the bridges ; but they found 
thou already broken down by the weather and 
thecuirent* Winter approaching, Leotychides, 
the ^Murtan commander, with all the Pelopon* 
nesians, returned to Greece; but the Athenians, 
under the command of Xantii^s, determined 
to make other attempts before they returned 
home* This resolution being agreeid on, they 
sailed to the Chersonese, and bcfsieged Sestos, 
where the Persians had collected aU their force* 
This siege continued a long time ; but a famine 
prevailing among the garrison, they endeavour- 
ed to nuike their escape, and the place was giv- 
4^ up. 

The Persian expedition against Greece was 
thus concluded after two campaigns which cov- 
ered the Greeks with glory, and which will ever 
be recorded among the most memorable in the 
aoaoals of war. 



CHAP. VIL 

Tkt ^mr9 of Greece^ from the final Overtkrmm 
of the Ftr^am^ to the Thirty Years Truce. 

nPHE common fears, which, notwithstanding 
-^ innumerable sources of dissention, had 
formed and upheld a partial confederacy of the 
Grecian states, were dispelled by the decisive 
victories obtained at Platsea and Mycale. The 
symptoms of jealousy and discord between the 
two principal communities of Greece^ which 
had already appeared in the separation of the 
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Athenian and l^attan fleets, broke out- -witM 
more virulence i^er they returned home* The 
Athenians brought hack tfteir families to Athens ; 
and, upon retaking possession of the site oF their 
city, found the walls destroyed, and only a feir 
houses remaining, which had been reserved fer 
the residence of the principal Persiaii officers^ 
They therefore determined to rebuild the city 
ynth the greatest expedition, and with some 
degree of magnificence. The events of the laCe 
invasion would no doubt impress the Athenians 
with the propriety and necessity of providing^ - 
for the future security bf their country. What 
others thereforecoiisidered as the means of pro- 
moting tranquillity and ease,Themi8tocles view- 
ed as the certain presage of the political great- 
ness of Athens, to which he probably looked for 
the foundation of his own preeminence. Ac- 
corfling to his suggestions, every thing else was 
postponed, until the fbrtificaticms, wbieh virere 
put under his direction, should be com^et^. 
A large space was marked out for the new wSs^ 
and the work was prosecuted with diligence and 
vigour. 

While the Athenians were thus employed in 
repairing the ravages of war, and fortifying their 
city against all future attacks, the Laceds&mon* 
ians sent an embassy, to remonstrate against a 
design peculiarly dangerous and alarming to the 
other Grecian states. The ostensible reason, 
alleged against this undertaking of the Atheni- 
ans, was, that if the Greeks had possessed any 
town of impregnable strength, they must have 
found it impossible to drive Xerxes from thei^ 
g ^ country. As it was the avowed policy* 
. .1^ ' not oftheLacedxmonians only, but of all 
the Peloponnesians, to deter the Athen« 
ians from executing their purpose, they might 
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have i^pesded to iurm% after fodingargomenfei 
meffectoali and Atheiif was not in a ntuadon at 
preset to resist them. It was therefore judg* 
ed more advisaUe to temporize ; and the con« ^ 
duct of Themistodes on this occasion had been 
ociD«dered as a master-piece of policy. To the 
^artan ministers^ who brought the remons* 
moicey it was replied* that the Athenians would 
send embassadors to LacedaBmoa, who would 
sadafy the Spartans on the subject of their me»> 
sage. With this answer the Lacedsmomans 
were ^smissed, and appidrently satisfied. 

Themistocles and someother Athenians being 
accordingly aippointed embassadors to Sparta, 
the former hastened his journey to that city; , 
hoi intimated to the senate, it would be proper 
to detain one or both of his colleagues, until the 
widls of Athens were rused to the height re- 
quired. When he arrived at Lacedaemon, he 
delayed to open the business of his embassy, al* 
legtii^) that he wuted for his colleagues, whom 
he expected daily. In the meiUi time, the Athen* 
ians prosecuted the work with the most diligent 
application : citizens toiled with slaves ; women 
and children assisted all that they were able; 
neither night nor day was the business inter- 
mitted ; and materiais were procured from se- 
pulchres and publick buildings. The Laceds* 
monians being informed that the building of the 
wall was still carried on, and that the colleagues 
of Themistocles were at length arrived, sum*^ 
mcmed the embassadors before them. Themis** 
todes argued, that it did not become a great 
state, to regard vague and idle rumours ; that 
Us colleagues had assured him of the contra* 
ry to what the Lacedaemonians affirmed ; and 
that the Spartvia might send deputies with the 
L 2 
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Adieaian ^mbassailors, to ti^e cegt»sEance ctf 
the real state of things, whilst he himself would 
remain as a hostile, and be answerable for the 
event. The Spartans, therefore, ag^reed to dis- 
patch a second embassy to Atl^sns, to consist 
of ' some- of their most respectable citizens^ 
*These men had no sooner airived at their des- 
tinstton, than they were taken into custody as 
pledges for the safe return of Tfaemistoclest 
who by this time was informed that the walls 
were completed* Throwing off the mask, there- 
fore, which he had hitherto used, Themistip- 
cles appeared in the Laceda&monian assembly', 
avowed the whole transaction, and declared that 
the A^enians were most competent to decide 
-what their own-in tevest, and the general welfare 
of Greeeedemanded* Athens was now in a cofi« 
dition to repel any foreign or domestick foe, and 
if the Spartans enterUnned any resentment (i£ 
this measure, which, whilst it conduced to ihe 
publick interest, was not less calculated to dis* 
please private ambition, their s^ger would be 
equally unjust and useless ; and concluded with 
intimating, that the Athenians would not dis- 
miss their >emba8sador8, until he was set iree* 
< Whatever secret indignation the Lacedoemon- 
ians might feel on this occasion, they deemed 
jt more prudent to suppress their animosity, 
than to vent reproaches. The embasssdors of 
each state were then permittedto return home ; 
but the conduct of Themistocles, in thus deliv- 
ering his country from the imminent danger of 
&lling under the Spartan yoke, laid the found- 
ation of that unrelenting hatred, with which he 
was afterward persecuted by the Laced^ms^- 
ians. 

The nextconcera of Themistocles was toen- 
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^Fge the Ajthdnii^ harbours* He ekmerftd that 
the port of Plialericum was smalU narrow^ aad 
inconvenient ; and advised his fellow-citicens to 
render Pirseus the largest and most capacious 
haven in Greece, and to unite the city to it bf 
lon^^walls. His address, eloquent and bribes, 
were ^seasonably applied in diverting the resent- 
inemt of the Spartans, who, though less jeid^ 
CNUs of naval than military power, were scarcely 
hindered from entering Attica with an armed 
force* But the Athenians persuaded the Lace- 
dssnionians and their allies, the common inter- 
est of the Grecian confederacy required, that a 
large and capacious harbour should be formed, 
in which the combined fleets of Greece might 
rendezvous, and observe the designs of the ene- 
my. In the mean time the work was carried 
on with great spirit and activity, and in less 
^ ^ than twelve months Uie Pirssus, under 
" 476 * ^^^ ?^^ ^^^ direction of Themistocles, 
became the best and most complete na- 
val arsenal, that the world had hitherto seen. 
The new walls were sufiBciently broad to admit 
two carriages abreast ; and formed of large 
blocks of marble, squared, and exactly fitted 
^thout cement ; and the outer stones were 
firmly connected by cramps of iron fixed with 
lead. The Athenians also determined, by the 
advice of Themistocles, to increase their fleet 
yearly, by the addition of twenty ships* 

This great politician was not, however, very 
scrupulous with regard to the means employed 
for augmenting the power of Athens, and less- 
ening that of Lacedxmon and the other Gre- 
cian states. He declared on a certain day, he 
had a design to communicate which was of the 
greatest importance ; but that, as it would re- 
quire secrecy and dispatch to carry it into exe- 
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ct^on, he could not reveal it to the pe(9le« H€ 
desired} therefore, that a proper person should 
be chosen, to whom his proposal might be made 
known, and who might direct by his advice, and 
confirm by his authority, what he intended* 
Aristides, as the best and wisest man, was Unan* 
imottsly appointed to decide^ how far the pro- 
posal of Themistocles was useful and just* The- 
mistocles informed him, his design was to set 
fire to the fleet of the other Grecian states, 
which was at that time in a neighbouring port, 
and thus procure to Athene the unrivalled sove« 
reignty of the seas. . This project Aristides dis* 
dained ; and returning to the Athenian people, 
acquainted them that the proposal of Themis* 
tocles was highly useful to Athens, but, at the 
same time^ that nothing could be more unjust 
or dishonourable* The Athenians, thererore, 
prohibited Themistocles from putting it into 
execution. 

About this time, the Lacedaemonians propos- 
ed in the council of the amphictyons, that every 
city and state of Greece, which had not fought 
against the Persians, should lose the right of 
sending deputies to that assexnbly. This mo- 
tion was particularly intended against the Ar« 
gians and Thebans, in hopes that two of the 
most powerful states being removed, who were 
greatly inimical to the Spartan interest, the La- 
cedsmonian influence might thenceforward go^ 
vem the assembly* Themistocles perceiving the 
intentions of the Spartans in making this mo- 
tion, opposed it as much as possible, and ob* 
tained a decree, that it would be impolitick and 
unjust to deprive a Grecian state of its inherent 
rights, on account of the crimes and misconduct 
of those, who,' at any particular time, directed 
its councils. 
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Amtides having nothing more at heart than 
the honoQi* and advantage of his countiy, en- 
deavoured to quell faction, and quiet the minds 
of Uie Athenians. He propdsed that every cit- 
izen should have an equal right to the govern- 
ment, and that the archons should be chosen 
from' the body of the people, without preference 
or distinction. This measure was agreeable to 
afl parties. The states of Greece, finding it re- 
quisite to be always upon theii* guard against 
the Persian monarch, proposed a general tax- 
ation, proportioned to the maintenance of a regu- 
lar and adequate force, and levied according to 
die abilities of each community. Aristides was 
intrusted with this commission, which he exe- 
cuted with so much fidelity and activity, that all 
the Greeks were satisfied with his conduct, and 
his taxation was universally styled, " The hap- 
py lot of Greece." When this business was 
finished, he obliged all the Grecian states to 
sweat, that they would observe the articles of 
their grand alliance. 

As many Grecian towns, not only in Asia 
tainor, but also in Europe, were still under the 
dominiot) of Persia, a fieet was assembled, to 
the principal command of which Pausanias, the 
Spartan admiral, was appointed. Aristides and 
Cimon, the son of tiie late Miltiades, command- 
ed the Athenian squadron. This was the first 
time that Cimon, who was yet very young, was 
placed in a situation in which he could exhibit 
the virtues and courage of which he was pos- 
sessed. He had formerly suffered himself to 
be imprisoned, until he could pay the fine im- 
posed upon his father; and by this filial act of 
duty gave presages and promises of his future 
greatness of mind, and goodness of heart. Af- 
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ter he wasHberiled from prison^ he* was ofiposed 
to Themi^ocleB, and seems to have supplaiiteii 
Inn. The fleet sailed first to Cypms ; aiMl tbe 
gamson being cut off from all suf^rt and as* 
sifttance -from the Persians, by the great supe* 
Tioritf wluch the Greeks had at sea, were more 
ioiicitoiis to <^>tain for themselves favourabte 
terms of capitulationy than to defend the pHMX^ 
fi)r their king. Most of the Grecian cities w^ere 
also rescued from the Persians, with very little 
effort. The fleet then proceeded to the Hd* 
lespont and the Propontis, and took Byzantium* 
the key ^ communication between Europe an4 
Asia, and the grand depot of the Persian arms* 
The siege of this place was obstinate ; but at 
length the walls were stormed, and an immense 
booty, with several persons of the royal bkx>d» 
fell into the hands c^ the conquerors. 

The haughty disposition of the Spartan ad- 
miral had been elated with his victory at Pla-> 
t»a; and his late success against Bjpzandum 
still farther augmented it« The tenth of the 
spoil which had been aHotted him as general^ 
raised him above the equatity required by the 
institutions of his country; and the wealth 
and riches found in Byzantium not a little con* 
tributed to occasion his ruin. Conceiving him* 
self to be too great to continue a subject, he 
aimed at the regal power/ through the assistance 
of the Persian monarch, the enemy of his coun-* 
try. An Eretrian of the name of Gongylus^ 
well acquainted with the Persian language and 
customs, became his principal ocmfidant. To 
him he intruiited the Persian noUes taken in 
Byzantium. * This man, with his prisoners^ 
" es^i^d across the Bosphorus, and earned a let- 
ter to. Xerse»i in which Pausanias, after men- 
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tMiokng his restoration of the captive princes as 
an iadabitable mark of his sincerity) ofiered to 
Xerxes to assist him in <x)nqueriiig Greece^ 
provided he would give him his daughter in 
xnairiagey and allow him to hold that country as 
a d^>endeiit province* As the subjugation of 
Greece was a great object with the Persian 
monarch, he is said to have been greatly pleas* 
ed with these proposals, and to have sent Ar« 
iabazus, a nobleman of consequence, and in 
whom he could confide, to treat and cooperate 
vvith the traitor Pausanias. 

The Spartan admiral, however, acted with the 
inconsistency and precipitancy of a man under 
the delusion of ambition^ or guided by evil 
counsels* He was difficult of access to his col-* 
leagues in office ; disduned to concert measures 
with them, which they were to execute ; the 
conquered barbarians were his guards ; and he 
punished the slightest offence in the allied army 
with a rigour hitherto unknown, and therefore 
insupportable to Grecian troops. He kept the 
fierce sjMrits of the Spartans indeed in subjec- 
tion, but iN^thout any degree of moderation ; for 
the distinctions exacted lor them served only to 
exasperate and inflame the- minds of the con- 
federates, whom he would not permit to forage, 
to draw water, or cut straw for their beds, un- 
til his countrymen had been supplied with these 
articles* 

The intoleraUe pride and insolence of Pausa- 
nias disgusted and provoked all the Greeks, but 
more especially the lonians, who complained, 
that they had no sooner been delivered from the 
yoke of Persia, than they were made to suffer 
under the more galling tyranny of Sparta* On 
the contrary, the justice of Aristides, and the 
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candour and generosity of Cimony won -the 
affections both of officers and men. Tke allies 
saw that the Athenians were far more powerful 
at sea than the Lacedaemonians ; and therefore 
applied themselves to the Athenian commandisrs 
for redress and protection^ and promised for the 
future, to acknowledge Athens as the first city 
of Greece. Upon this Aristides told them, that 
he was convinced not only of the reasonableness 
but the necessity of their proposal ; yet, as he 
wished not to hazard the safety or honour of his 
country, by attempting to perform what mig^ht 
not succeed, he wouM not comply with their 
request, until by some, publick action they had 
proved their sincerity, and fixed the concurrence 
of all the troops beyond the power of retracting. 
After this declaration, Uliades and Antagoras, 
the commanders of the fleets of Samos and 
Chios, the bravest of all the maritime allies, in- 
sulted the galley of Pausanias, at the head of 
the Grecian fleet ; and when the Spartan admi- 
ral reproached and threatened them, they de-, 
sired him to thank Fortune for her favours at 
Platsa, the memory of which victory alone rt- 
strained the Greeks from punishing his arro- 
gance and cruelty. These words reechoed 
through the fleet, and were the signal of general 
revolt. The different squadrons of Asia and 
the Hellespont sailed from their stations, joined 
the ships of Uliades and Antagoras, abjured 
the tyranny of Sparta, and the insolence of Pau- 
sanias ; and ranged themselves under the ban- 
ners of Athens, Thus by the domineering con- 
duct of Pausanias did the Lacedaemonians lose 
that preeminence that they had hitherto main- 
tained, while Athens obtained the supremacy 
by the prudence and virtue of Aristides. 
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Apprised of the conduct ftnd treacfaery of 
PausaniaS) the Spartans recalled him to be tried 
lor his life ; but his immense wealth corrupted 
the judges of his countiy, and the ephori pre- 
tending there was not sufficient evidence against 
him, he was only degraded from his office. 
This censure, however, did not deter him from 
the treacherous designs in which he was en- 
gaged. He atill continued to negociate and 
correspond with Artabazus ; and at length be- 
gan to tamper with the Helotes and Messenians, 
^ose oppressed slaves, who were ever ready 
to rebel against the caprice and tyranny of their 
vnreletiting masters. But as it exceeded even 
the (^Milence and effrontery of Pausanias, to cor^ 
rupt and influence the whole republick, he was 
tg^in impeached of treason to Greece, and hi^ 
accusers, in consequence of an event that took 
place, had it in their power to make good their 
charge against him. An unhappy youth, named 
Argilkis, who lived with Pausanias as the min- 
ister of his pleasures, was intended to be the 
victim of that iponster's ambition. Pausanias 
appointed this man to be the messenger of a 
letter to Artabazus, in which, as usual, after 
having explained the state of his affkirs, he 
lunted to him to put the bearer to death. The 
youth having observed, that none of the mes- 
sengers of Pausanias ever returned, determined 
to open the letter. Finding by the contents 
the fate he was to have met with, he was fired 
with resentment, and carried the letter directly 
to the enemies of Pausanias, who prudently 
advised him to take refuge in the temple of 
Neptune, expecting that his master would soon 
follow him. in the mean time, a double tent 
was set up, in one part of which certain Spar- 
Vol. III. M 
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tans were concft£^led» aad in the Mber Ai^^iiiis 
received his master, who came to expostulate 
with him. By their mutual reproaches, the 
Spartans, who heard them, became direct wit« 
nesses against Pausanias, so that when he re^ 
turned to Sparta, the ephori resoli^ to impns^ 
on him ; but some of his friends giving lum m* 
telligence of their design, he fled for protection 
to the temple of Minerva* It being unlawful 
to take a person from that asyhua, the Lace^ 
dsmonians were at a loss how to act* The 
mother of Pausanias, however, taking a tile in 
her hand, came to the temple, and placed it at 
the door* The Spartans considering her con* 
duct, followed the example, and blocked up the 
entrance ; and in this manner starved him to 
death* 

The fate of Pausanias, in a little time, in- 
volved that of Themistocles* He was fast ad* 
vancing to the attainment of the same authority 
at home, which the integrity aod naerit of Aria- 
tides had procured abroad for his country and 
himself i when complaints arrived from Spartay 
that he had conspired with Pausanias against 
the liberties of Greece. The known resent- 
ment of the Lacedemonians against Themis- 
tocles, sufficiently explains the reason, why they 
who. had been so dilatory in convicting Pausap 
nias, should be ready to bring to justice his sup- 
posed accomplice* But when we reflect upon 
the abilities and courage displayed by Themis- 
tocles in the decisive victory at Salamis ; his 
councils and address in fortifying the city with 
impregnable strength ; his foresight and activ- 
ity in procuring the Athenians a fleet against 
which no nation could contend ; and his patri- 
otism and merit in saving Athens from the most 
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ibimdable ifiTasion recorded in history; we 
oaaaot conceive how his countrym^i could ad* 
aut an accusation of this nature against him; 
fiohad not the integrity and virtue of Aristidesi 
bi^ h€ was not, perhaps, the guilty person that 
file Lacedsemontans represented him. In fact, 
Fausmias had communicated his designs to 
Themistocles ; but the Athenian rejected his 
px^osals with the utmost indignation. The«> 
mistocles, however, concealed the design, either 
because he considered it base and dishonour- 
iMe to divwlge the secrets of his friends, or be- 
tattae he imagined it was impossible for such 
m-coBcerted schemes to produce any effect. Be 
thiit as it may, the Athenians, upon the accusa* 
tbn of the Spartans, banished Themistocles by 
the ostracism. He retired to Argos ; and it is 
mot improbaUe but he might have been recalled 
lo Athens before the expirs^tion of the time, had 
the Lacedsemonians given his countrymen leis- 
wre to reconsider what they had done. 

Paasanias having suffered, the Spartans in- 
ibrmed the Athenians, that, from the papers 
ibund in the possession of that traitor, the guilt 
of Themistocles was fully authenticated ; that 
it was not sufficient, therefore, to have driven 
Mm fttnn Athens, by a decree which might at 
any time be repealed ; that crimes against the 
general confederacy of Greece ought to be 
brought before the amphictyonic council 4 and 
*at the punishment should be death, or perpet- 
i»l banishment. The Athenians shamefully 
complied with this demand of the Spartans ; 
and Themistocles being informed of his con- 
demnation, sailed to Corcyra. His enemies 
•till continuing to pursue him, he fled to the op- 
posite coast of Epirusy and took rcAige amongst 
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the barbarous Molossians. Admetus, king: of 
that countryi had, on a former occasion, sougtit 
the assistance of the Athenians, when Thejnis- 
tocles was in the plenitude of his.poweri but luid 
been rejected. Admetus was from ho];p,e]» at die 
time that Themistocles came to implore hi& pro- 
tection ; and on his arrival, was surprised to 
see his adversary a suppliant to him for an asy- 
lum. When the king appeared, Themistocles 
took the young son of the monarch in his arips^ 
sat down among the household gods, and be* 
sought the clemency and protection. of Adme- 
tus. The king, moved with sorrow and oaux^ 
passion to see the greatest man of Greece . in 
this humiliating condition, raised him imme* 
diately from the ground, and promised to afTppd- 
him every thing in his power. When the Lace-- 
dsmonians and Athenians, therefore,- sept to 
demand Themistocles, he refused to deliver him 
up, because he had niade his palace an asyluqa, 
in the confidence that it would afford hivfk aafety 
and protection* ; Thus did the Athenian exile 
continue to spend the close of life in indoleiice 
and retirement > and having learned to pardon 
and despise the ingratitude of his country, ^e 
expected that he should have been forgotten 
and forgiven. But the Athenians and Laced^r 
monians would not permit him to remain in 
quiet ; and still required Admetus to surrender 
him, under pain of their highest displeasure* 
This prince informing him of . the dilemma to 
which he was reduced, Themistocles resolvedi 
without hesitation, to retire to a still greater disr 
tance frpm his cruel and ungrateful countrymefi. 
He accordingly went on board a vessel for loniai 
and with the utmost precaution concealed his 
rank* But a storm arising, the ship was driven 
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'the island of Naxos, at that time besieged 
hy the Athenians* The imminent danger he 
was in of falling into the hands of his enemies, 
obliged him to make himself kpown to the pi« 
lot, who was prevailed on to steer for Asia. The 
Persian monarch, having heard that the Greeks 
iiad proscribed him their country, set a price 
upon his head; and commanded that eveiy 
person, who should arrive in any part of the 
coast of his dominions, should be strictly exam-* 
iiied. Themistodes, however, found means to 
reach Cuma in .£olia undiscovered ; and by 
the assistance and friendship of his host, a man 
oC considerable property, he was conducted in a 
covered waggon to Susa. The ladies in Persia 
being kept alwajps from public view, the con« 
ductor of the waggon reported that Themisto^ 
cles was an Ionian lady, whom he was carrying 
to a ' nobleman at the Persian court. He was, 
therefore, permitted to pass without farther in- 
quiry. 

When the unfortunate.exile arrived at the vo^ 
luptttous palace of Artaxerxes, who had sue- 
eeeded lus hthtr in the kingdom, he informed 
the. guards that he was a Grecian stranger, and 
requested an audience of the monarch. The 
officers informed him of a ceremony, that they 
knew was insupportable to some Greeks, but 
without which it would be impossible to have an 
interview with Attaxerxes : this was no less than 
to fall prostrate before the Persian monarch, and 
to worship him as the living image of the goda 
on earth. Themistoclea being admitted into 
the royal presence, prostrated himself accor-> 
4ingly» made a most moving speech, and in- 
formed the king of his name, his country, and 
misfortunes* <' You see at your feet/' says he» 
M 2 
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^ Themistodes^ ft man that has indeed mjnred 
the Persians much, but vrho has it in his power t<i 
render -them very important services. My IASb 
ifi at your di&posah* If you save it, you yiriU 
eternally oblige a man that begs it at your hands t 
if you take it away, you will destroy the great«» 
est enemy the Greeks have*" The kin^ wss 
struck at his intrepidity and eloquence ;. bsie 
made him no answer. He soon, howevery 
gave a loose to his joy, and told his courtiersy 
that he considered the arrival of Themistcx^eB 
as the happiest of incidents, and wished his en* 
emies would always pursue the same destructive 
methods, and banish from among them all that - 
were good and wise. Phitarch says, that Ar^ 
taxerxes was so well pleased with him, that ill 
the night after the audience, he cried out three 
times in his sleep, ^ I have got Themistocles, 
the Athenian/' The next morning the kin^ 
sent for him ; and as soon as the ^rst <3ompli<i 
ments were over, said, << I am two hundred 
talents in your debt, for so much I promised to 
him that sh6uld bring Themistocles." Artax^ 
erxes bestowed upon him three ckies for hia 
support, »id he lived in ^ the splendour and 
magnificence of a Persian grandee^ It is satdt 
that suclv was the favour he possessed at courts 
and BO great the conisideration in which he waa 
held by all ranks and degrees of peopie^ that he 
cried out to his wife and chiMren one day at 
table, ^< Children, we should have been certain-^ 
ly ruined, had we not been formerly undone." 
In this manner he lived in afiluence and con- 
tented dependence^ until the Persian monarch 
pressed him to undertake an expedition against - 
Greece. Although Themistodes professed ym« 
fielf an enemy to hi)s cowtry^ yet he was not aa 
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iM of pfttriodck fceUngSt but that tenooriilied 
a Jatent spark of affectioft^br AlhenB, which no 
rtMntment nop injuries could whcrfly efface* He 
ftit inexpressUile pain at theHbooghts of being 
instnottental m the ruin and deatmction of a 
dtf which had flouriahed by his counsels and 
cKertioiis. He found bimself unable to peiform 
tiMiC duty and gratitude he x>wed to the king^ 
or to eraae from his heart the love of his country* 
The only means left to ease him df this perplex^ 
ityy was death. Having, therefore, made a 
sofeian sacT^ee, at which he entertained all his 
friends, be swallowed poison, and thus put an 
end to his life* He died at Magnesia, aged 
tfareescore and six years, and was honoured with 
a statdy tomb ; but his ashes, according to his 
particular request, were privately carr^ into 
Attica, and buried there. Themislodes united 
in lumself all the great and prominent features 
of the Greek character* He was sagacious, elo- 
quent, and brave ; but ui^ncipled, artful, and 
mercenary* The moans eas^yed to attain 
his object gave him little or no c<mcem, pro- 
vided he thereby obt^doed what he sought. It 
waa a usual saying with him, that every thing, 
which contriUttes to the advantage or glory of 
the commonwealth, is lawfol and laudable* In 
short, he was possessed of too many virtues, to 
be considered as a despicable character, and too 
'saaxtf defects evelilo be regarded as a good one* 
It is worthy of observation, that the three 
^ p great commanders of Greece, who had 
.Ij resistedand disgraced the armsof Xerxes, 
quiUed the scene almost at the same 
ttaie. While Pausanias andThemistodes suf* 
fared punishment fer their real or pretended 
Climes, the ^|ood Arisikfes died of M age, uni- 
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Tenally regretted and lamented by has afibc&Ht* 
ate fendw-citiz^nft. He who liad for a ien^ time 
managed the treasury of Greece, left not a sum 
sufficient to defray his own funeral ocpeoaes* 
The publick gave his son three hundred pounds^ 
to enaUe htm to pursue and finish his education } 
and his daughters were maintained and portioii* 
ed bj the state. This honourable powtf well 
corresponded with the manly and dignified 
^vity of his character^ whose pure and unsul- 
lied splendour &r outshines the. doubtful fame 
of his great and daring, but unfortunate rival* 
Upon the death of Aristides^ CinuHi, who is 
said to have united in his own person the cour- 
age of Miltiades, and the j^iudence of Themis* 
tocles, with more integrity than both, was Ich 
without an equal in favour and authority with 
the Athenian people, and'the o(Hiduct of the 
Persian war immediately devolved on him* He 
first led the Grecian armament against the coasts 
of Thrace, and attacked the towns of Aaafi^po- 
lis and Eion, situated on the river Strymoft« 
The former was soon taken ; but the latter ^k 
posed a^ obstinate and vigorous renstance* &• 
mon hav||pg reduced tht garrison to extreimtiest 
offered terms of capitula^on. But Butses, thus 
Pefsian governour, with a ferocious heroism, re* 
fused to surrender the place ; and} when hunger 
pressed upon them, throwing the gold and sil- 
ver, and other things of viAe, into the river 
Strymon, caused a large pile of wood to be rais- 
ed, killed his wife, concubines, children, and 
slaves, and, setting fire to the pile, precipitated 
himself into the midst of the flames, and thus 
perished* His companions and attendants, 
equally desperate, followed the example of their 
intrepid leader. Cimon having punished tto 
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tdfAGms, who had asftii^ed the: Pemaos in 
looia with praviftion^ settkd colQiues in that 
Mghbourhood* 

Tbe.inhalHtaxits of the little iale of Scjrroe, 

% TheasaliaA tribe, had been guilt;y of many 

cAormitiea a&d dqpredaiioB^ in the -^ean sea< 

The amphtcty onie council now interfering) com- 

mwwkid Cimon to put an end to those piracies) 

$sA to free the Gi^eeks frcon domestick) as well 

^ Q as foreign enemies. Cimon immediately 

^^^ ' obeyed, aad reduced the place i and the 

inhabitanta. being s(^d for slaves, the isl- 

aod was rep^>pled from Athens* 

Those great reasons and urgent necessities, 
niiich had given htrtfe Uy the Grecian confedera- 
cy agiuiot Penua, now ceased^ to exist* In £«-* 
Tq>e, the only place, which was under the gov^? 
emment of the Persian monafch was Doriscus* 
Every other ganisonmThraoe, and cm the Hel-^ 
Itspoaty a tmm& under whioh the early Greek 
w f k ers often included the whole tract of water 
finom the .£gean to the Euxine sea, had yielded 
to the Grecian arms. Itt»ald not, tb^fore, be 
supposed, that Greece was any l0nge|pi immin*: 
nem danger ^m the amidiion and resentment 
of the Peruan saenarch ; but it was nevertheless 
highly necessary, that a navy should be main- 
tained, sufficiently powerful to deterjor repel, any 
future attacks of'an enemy still formidable if put 
in moiKHi* Many, however, of the inferior . states ^ 
of Greece, when danger no longer pressed, first 
became lukewarm in the cause, and then averse 
to the continuance of a war which burthened 
them with expenses. The citizens grew wearjs 
of serving in Uie fleet, under what they consid* 
ered, in some measure, a foreign command ; 
and which, seemed to promote iu no shape the 
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tttei^st aad aifaAtege of their own common- 
wealths. The several administrati<ms9 aceas<> 
tomed always to a perfect indepen^fioy, would 
siyi determtney each for itadf, when it could not 
exert the irksome and iBTidcous ofice of taxing 
the peoplev for the mppmrt of the navy, or en* 
force the still more invidious office of compelling 
personal servicer The Atlieniaii govemmenty 
on the other handy at first modest, and, undev 
the administration of Aristides, scrupulously 
just in the exercise of supremacy, grew after* 
vrard rigid and imperious. Some of the subor- 
dinate commonwealths, infiuenced by views of a 
publick or private nature^ concurred in the meas- 
ures of Athens, became jealous of the defoctioii 
of others, and ready to jom m compelling ad* 
herence to the confederacy. 

The inhabitants of Naxo»a rich and populoot 
island, and one of the Cydades, were the first 
to ventpre oppoution. against the grand alliaoce. 
Confiding in that strength with which they had 
formerlybaffledthe force of the Persians under 
the command of Oatis and Artaphemes, they 
8ustainea||ie war for a considerable time against 
the arms of the confederates. But, being at 
length compelled to capitulatCy they surrend^:^ 
upon terms that deprived them of their liberty 
and independ^icy. Thus was Naxos, contrary 
to the express articles of the covenant agreed on 
by the Grecian states, reduced to the subfection 
of Athens. This example being made of the ' 
Naxians, it became necessary to exert them* 
selves against the common enemy, that clamour 
and fiiction might cease, and vigour and courage 
once more animate the conf(^erates. In the 
Grecian communities that bordered on the Perb 
sian empire, all who annred to be tyrants^ whom 
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ll^^ioD liad bmsl^fid) or who weiediacoiiteiited 
with the ^oYernm^Qt under which they lived, 
8^1 looked to Persia for patronage and protec* 
tion« The prospect of revived vigour in the coun* 
qls of a new king gave hope and encouragement 
to such vi^ws ; and most of the Cyprian towns 
had already deserted the cause of Greece. Some 
Grecian cities also in Asia minor were still un- 
der the subjection of the Persian government ; 
and in Caria the arms of the confederates had 
never yet been seen ; while the people of Pha« 
s^s, a Grecian settlement in the adjoining prov* 
ince of Pamphylia^ made no scruple of profess- 
ing their preference of the Persian to the Grecian 
attiance. .. . 

With the formidable and numerous armament 
which Cimon had now under his command, he 
stretched towards the coasts of Caria ; and such 
was the terrour which the &me of his troops in- 
spired) that many of the Greek cities in that 
valuable province were deserted by their garri- 
sons» before any enemy appeared* Seconded 
by the ardour of the natives, Cimon suc^ssively 
besieged and reduced ail the vralled ^gwns and 
fortresses, in many of which were numerous and 
powerful garrisons ; and the Persians were ex- 
pelled frmi Caria. He then entered Pamphy- 
lia, the whole coast of which submitted to him. 
Pfa^elis alone refused to admit the Grecian fleet, 
Gt to desert the Persian m<H)arch« The place 
was immediately besieged ; but such had been 
their ancient connection with the Chians, who 
served under Cimon, that a treacherous corres- 
.pondence was held with the enemy. After other 
means of intercourse had been cat off, the Chi- 
ans shot arrows into the place, and informed the 
besieged of every measure adopted by the as- 
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iviante* WhereTer the confeder^es made aoi 
attack, the garrison and townsmen^ having pre- 
vious notice^ were prepared to resist. At length, 
however, by the perseverance of Cinum, Phase- 
lis was compelled to capitulate. The vigorous 
resistance of the garrison was not followed by 
any particular punishment. The Chians* who 
were universally allowed to be the best sailors 
in the Athenian fleet, prevailed on the lenity of 
Cimon to allow them a capitulation, provided 
they paid ten talents, and added the whole of 
their naval strength to the Grecian armament. 

The distracted state of Persia, at this timet 
hindered Artaxerxes from making any vigorous 
efforts to resist the European invasion. But as 
toon as that prince had crushed the ambition of 
his competitors, and quieted domestick faction, 
he assembled an army on the banks of the £u- 
rymedon in Pamphylia, and sent a fleet to co- 
operate with it. A reinforcement of eighty tri- 
remes from Phenicia was also expected^ upon 
the arrival of which he proposed to begin his 
operati<9is. 

Cimoi% having notice of these circumstances, 
resolved to quit the objects he had in view on the 
continent, and to attack the hostile fleet before 
the expected squadron should arrive. Among 
the ancients, naval operations were almost al- 
ways connected with those by land. Cimon, 
therefore, embarked a considerable part of his 
forces, and sailed for the Eurymedon. On his 
arrival, the Persian fleet, already much more 
numerous than that of the Greeks, advanced to 
meet him. An engagement immediately en- 
sued ; but, afler an obstinate and bloody battle, 
many of the Persian ships were sunk 5 a hun- 
dred were taken ; and the rest fled in disorder 
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toward the shores of Cyprus. A powerful de- 
tachment of the Grecian fleet pursued the Per- 
sian vessels, which the terrour of their crews 
i^an(fened to the victors. Thus did the mighty 
preparations of Artaxerxes, instead of weaken- 
ing, strengthen, in one day, the hostile navy of 
Greece with three hundred saif. 

Far from being intoxicated with this flow of 
prosperity, the great and vigorous mind of Ci- 
mon ccmsidered only how the advantages already 
d)tatned might be improved. As the soldiers 
encamped on the Eurymedon were entirely ig- 
norant of the battle, Cimon resolved to put in 
cxeciition a plan for surprising the Persian camp. 
On the eyening, therefore, of the same glorious 
day, he stripped the prisoners, amounting to 
twenty thousand men, of their Persian habili- 
ments, with wliich he dressed his own soldiers. 
The bravest of the Greeks condescended to as- 
sume the tiara and the scymitar, and thus dis- 
guised sailed up the river Eurymedon. As soon 
as the Persians beheld the Greeks in this attire, 
supposing them to be their expected 'bompan- 
ions, they received them with open arms into 
their camp. But the confederates were no soon- 
er admitted, than, on a signal being given, they 
drew their swords, and attacked^ with the con- 
cert of disciplined valour, their defenceless and 
astonished adversaries. Consternation and dis- 
may seized this numerous and unwarlike host ; 
nor did they recover from their surprise, until 
Cimon had advanced to the camp of their gene- 
ral. The few that had more presence of mind 
betook themselves to flight; but the rest re- 
mained without power, and fell an easy prey to 
the conquerors. Thus did Cimon erect in one 
day two trophies for two victories, gained on 

Vol. m. N 
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different elements by the same armament* Af- 
ter this, receiving intelligence that thePheniciaR 
gallies, which had been intended to reinforce the 
fleet, lay in the port of Hydrus, in Cyprus, he 
sent a squadron of his best ships thither, and 
every trireme was destroyed or taken* 

By these great successes, the naval strength 
of Persia was so.broken, the land-forces so much 
disheartened, and the spirit of enterprise, i^hicfa 
had formerly animated its councils, and excited 
its commanders, was so weakened and depressed, 
that offensive opjerations against Greece were 
immediately intermitted. It became the boa^ 
of the Greeks, that no Persian ship of war ap- 
peared westward of the Chdidonian isles on the 
coast of Pamphylia, or of the Cy anean rocks at 
the entrance of the Euxine ; and that no Persian 
troops approached within three days journey of 
the Grecian seas. 

■on Cimon returned in triumph to his coun- 
468 ^^^^ ^*^ ^^^^ trophies as Greece had 
never before won, in a field so distant. 
Of the wealth that was the fruit of these victo- 
ries, and which had been taken from the Persians, 
part was deposited in the publick treasury, part 
rewarded the individuals who had accompanied 
Cimon, and a large proportion became the pro- 
perty of the commander. In order to obtain and 
ensure the affections of the people, Cimon spent 
with liberality and profusion what he had acquir- 
ed. He threw down the fences of his gardens, 
and permitted all to partake of their produce ; 
a table was daily spread at his house for the 
poorer citizens ; and he assisted with his wealth 
not only his own particular friends, but the I 
greatest part of the Athenians. In going about 
the city, he was gener^ly accompanied by a 
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iBtf^ge retinue handsomely dressed:; and when he 
met an elderiy citmsn ill clad, he directed one 
of Ills attendants to change clotheswith him. In 
bis youth, Cimon had affected a- roughness of - 
mAmiersy and a contempt for the elegancies of 
life 9 but in his riper age he discovered* that no 
natural connection subsisted between grossnesa 
aiMl virtue. He raised the first of the Athenian 
porticoes, where the people were wont to assem- 
ble, and to hold promiscuous discourse. He 
founded the fame of the celebrated groves of 
A^cademus, by forming commodious and elegant 
^ralks in the wood, and adorning them with run- 
ning water. He planted palm trees in the fo- 
rum, which afforded an agreeable and salutary 
shade to those who exposed their wares there, 
and to those who came to purchase them. The 
stores, with which his victories enriched the 
treasury, furnished the sums employed upon the 
"works executed under his direction, and espe- 
cially the completion of the fortifications of the 
citadel. The riches which these conquests had 
produced to Athens brought with them their 
constant attendant, corruption ; but/ though ve- 
nality prevailed much, Aristides, in the midst 
of a voluntary poveity, and Cimon, who lived 
with the greatest splendour and magnificence, 
escaped it, and were never charged with par- 
tiality or avarice. 

While Cimon, by a splendid and princely libe- 
rality, endeavoured to confirm his interest with 
the people, he was not unmindful of the general 
welfare. The citizens of the Grecian confede- 
racy grew still more impatient of the requisitions 
made upon them for publick service, and long- 
ed to return home that they might enjoy peace 
anid domestick happiness. But that the main- 
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tenance of a navy was necessary, so lotig as the 
Persian army existed, or the Grecian seas off* 
cred a temptation for piracy, could not be deni- 
ed. Most of the allies, therefore, agreed to 
compound for the personal service of their citi- 
zens, by furnishing ships, and paying a sum of 
money to the common treasury ; and the Athen- 
ians were to man the fleet. While by the con- 
sequences of this agreement, Athens greatly 
strengthened herself, and reduced to impotence 
many of the allied states, she became less scru- 
pulous of using force against those who disputed 
her sovereign authority. 

The reduction of Ei<Mi by the confederate 
arms under Cimon had made her better acquaint- 
ed with the value of the adjacent country- II 
abounded with mines of silver and gold, and a 
lucrative commerce was carried on with the 
Thracian hordes. These excited the avidity of 
the conquerors ; but the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring island of Thasus had anciently possess- 
ed the mines and commerce of that country. 
When, therefore, the Persians were overcome 
by the arms of Greece, the Thasians asserted 
their rights, and insisted that they should again 
revert to them entire. The Athenians, on the 
contrary, claimed the principal share in right 
g ^ of conquest. The Thasians, irritated at 

* ' the conduct of their allies, renounced the 
confederacy ; and Cimon was ordered by 
the Athenian government to proceed against 
them. The Thasians, venturing a naval engage- 
ment, were defeated ; and Cimon, debarking his 
forces, reduced all but the principal town, to 
which he laid siege. In the mean time, the 
Athenian government sent a colony of ten thou- 
sand men to inhabit the country around Eion. 
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B(^ the Thracian tribes attacking the Greeks, 
overpowered) and cut them in pieces, and anni* 
hilated the colony* 

During these transactions, Cimon carried on 
^ siege of Thasus with great vigour, but met 
with an obstinate resistance from the besieged. 
The Thasians, however, not depending upon 
their own strength for success, requested the 
assistance of the Lacedemonians. The Spar- 
tans, sensible of the necessity of interfering in 
this dispute, and thereby giving a check to the 
growing, and already formidable power of 
Athens, determined to send troops to invade 
Attiea* But a sudden and -destructive earth- 
quake overturning the city of Sparta at this 
crisis, and in its consequences threatening ruin 
to the state, the Lacedxmonians were compelled 
to abandon the enterprise. The Thasians, there- 
fore, having withstood the confederate arms for 
three years, were obliged to capitulate, upon 
terms, indeed, sufficiently severe, but by which 
they avoided the wretched condition of slavery. 
^ Q Cimon, thus successful, did not meet, 
462 ' ^^ ^® return home, with that reception 
* which his merits and victories entitled 
him to expect. Like other great men, his pre- 
decessors, his glory extited envy. Through the 
prevalence of Estction, he was prosecuted for 
having received bribes from Alexander, king of 
Macedonia, to stop the progress of the Grecian 
arms against that country. Cimon, indignant 
at the ungrateful return for the services he had 
performed, only told the people that he had 
never sought any connexion with the Macedo- 
nians, but confessed he considered them as a 
brave and virtuous nation ; nor would he ever 
prefer wealth to those qualities, though he had 
N 2 
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enriched Athens with the spcnls of its enemies^. 
The popularity of Cimon was yet great ; suid 
this defence procured him an honourable ac- 
quittal. 

In the mean time, Lacedsmon had been in 
the greatest consternation, and on the brink of 
ruin. The earthquake came suddenly at mid- 
day. Twenty thousand persons lost their live* 5 
and only five houses remained standing in Spar- 
ta. The Helotes assembled from all parts, 
with intent to destroy their severe masters that 
survived, and to seize the country ; but the pni- 
dence and foresight of Archidamus saved Lace- 
daemon. In the midst of the general confusion, 
while some were endeavouring to preserve their 
most valuable efTects, and others fleeing differ- 
ent ways to avoid destruction, he caused the 
trumpet to sound to arms, as if an enemy had 
been at hand. The Lacedaemonians immedi* 
ately obeyed the signal, and armed themselves ; 
luid the Helotes seeing a regular army, instead 
of a confused and scattered multitude, desisted 
from their meditated attempt. But quitting the 
city, the Helotes spread themselves over the 
country, and excited their comrades to rebellion. 

They seized Ithome, and made it their prin- 
cipal post. But they so far outnumbered the 
Lacedaemonians, that though deficiently armed, 
they were formidable even in the field. Appli* 
cation was therefore made to the neighbouring 
allies for succour ; and the ^ginetans and Pla- 
taeans immediately went to their assistance.-- 
Thus reinforced, the Spartans obliged the in- 
surgents to retire within the walls of Ithome. 
But that place being naturally strong, and the 
Lacedaemonians inexpert in sieges, the assist- 
ance of the Athenians was requested, who were 
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esteemed aJdlfuI and experienced, beyond the 
other Greeks, in this kind of warfare. 

This measure seei^s to have been, on many 
accounts, very imprudent and unseasonable, and 
led, not indeed immediately, but in its direct 
ksue, to the Peloponnesian war. Cimon, think- 
ing^ it ungenerous to take advantage of the mis* 
fortunes of a rival city, persuaded the Athenians 
•b p to send assistance to Sparta ; and a con- 

* . ' siderable body of troops, under his com- 
mand, marched into Peloponnesus. Be- 
ing arrived at the camp of the besiegers, they 
9iade an attack upon Ithome, but without suc- 
cess. The Spartans suspecting that the Athe- 
Bians favoured the interest of the insurgents, 
dismissed them, on pretence that their help was 
no longer necessary, fiut, as they still retained 
the troops of the other allies, the Athenians 
were justly incensed against them ; and disposed 
more than ever to endeavour to humble the 
Spartan greatness. As soon as the Athenians 
had returned home, they passed a decree, re- 
nouncing the confederacy with Lacedxmon, and 
made an alliance with Argos, the inveterate en- 
emy of Sparta ; to which also the Thessalians 
acceded. 

In Athens, as in every free government, there 
would always be a faction adverse to the party 
that governed : matters had been for some time 
ripening to a change ; and the renunciation of 
the alliance with Sparta was the triumph of op- 
position. Cimon had always professed himself 
a friend to the Lacedemonians, and an admirer 
of their institutions ; and he had always acted 
in the capacity he professed. His eldest son 
he named Lacedxmonius, as a proof of his par- 
tiality to that state. And the more completely 
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to demonstrate his disesteem for the Atheniaa 
character, his two other sons were called Thes* 
salus and Eleius. He had also been the chief 
promoter of sending succours to Sparta, whm 
that city desired the assistance of the Athenian^ 
people. All these circumstances were now 
turned to his disadvantage, with all the violence 
and acrimony of the spirit of party. The epi- 
thet Philolacones, or friends to the Lacedaemo- 
nians, was bandied about as the mark and op- 
probrium of the existing government* Whilst 
the publick mind was thus in a ferment, a fa- 
vourable opportunity was seized ; the ostracism 
was proposed and carried ; and by the banish- 
ment of Cimon, the party in opposition became 
possessed of the reins of government. 

The ostensible head of this party was Ephi- 
altes ; but Pericles, the son of Xanthippus, had 
of late obtained an ascendancy in the popular fa^ 
vour. Pericles possessed many advantages, d^^ 
rived both from nature and fortune. His father^- 
a man of one of the firstTamilies in Athensy-'ita^ 
of large property, had been instrumental in tlpii 
prosecution of Miltiades ; but had chiefly distin- 
guished himself by his bravery and conduct iiit 
the battle of Mycale. He married Agariste^ 
the niece of Cleosthenes, who was principally- 
concerned in expelling the Pisistratids from 
Athens. Their son, born with uncomn$on abil- 
ities, had studied under the mos^ celebrated 
masters of Greece. Damon had taught him the 
policy of his country ; and Anaxagoras instruct- 
ed him in natural philosophy and eloquence. In 
person, manner, and voice, he remarkably re- 
sembled Pisistratus. This circumstance for a 
long lime obliged him. to conceal the shining 
qusdifications of which he was possessed* In ' 
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his youth, therefore, he emj^yed his active 
hours in arms, and his leisure in studies. -But 
when Aristides was dead, Themistocles in ban- 
ishment, and Cimon absent in foreign serrice, 
Pericles applied himself very diligently to pub- 
lick business. His eloquence is said to have 
been so nervous and elevated, that it procured 
htm the surname of Olympus. His family in- 
terest and party connexions led him to court the 
popular favour, and to o|^>ose the aristocratical 
side ; though his natural di^wsition and private 
iBclinations would have inclined him to pursue 
a different conduct. 

The disposition of the Athenians appearing 
now to be extremely favourable to those ww 
inclined to the populace more than to the nq^ 
bility, Ephialtes proposed to contract the pow- 
ers, and reduce the dignity, of the court of Are- 
opagus. The proposition, which the people 
passed into a decree, was, that most of the 
causes, cognizaMe by that court should be trans- 
ferred to the assembly of the people ; and this 
assembly was to direct. Without control, issues 
from the publick treasury. 

During the confusion in which the Persian 
government was involved after the death of 
Xerxes, Inarus, an African chieftain on the 
western borders of Egypt, had caused the great- 
est part of that country to rebel ; but fearing 
the power of Artaxerxes, he requested the as- 
sistance of the Greeks. The Athenians accord- 
ingly sent a fleet, which, having performed great 
exploits, enabled the Egyptians to defeat the 
Persians in the field, aud to subdue two districts 
of the great city of Memphis. The third, 
which was called the White-wall, could not be 
reduced, and the Persians who retired thith^> 
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havings carried gitat quantitiesof t>ronsimi waM 
ammunition with them, sustained a vigoroo^ 
siege. In the mean timer an ancient dispute 
betweeft Megara and Corinth^ respecting the 
limits of their territories^ had led to hostilities* 
2 Q Both states were allied to Sparta ; bui 
458.* ^® Megarians, hopeless of procuiiug aid 
from Laceda&mon,.put themselves under 
the protection of the Athenians, and request^ 
assistance from thenu The Athenian admin- 
istration immediately complied, and sent troops 
to garrison some of their principal towns* In 
the descent on the Argolic coast, the CorinthianA^ 
and Epidaurians defeated the forces of Athens f 
but the Athenian fleet soon after obtained a vic- 
tory over the Peloponnesians. The ^ginetans- 
then joined their fleet with that of Corinth ; an<i 
the Athenians having assembled all the navai 
force of their confederacy, a battle was fbugfa V 
seventy ships of the Peloponnesians and their 
allies were taken, and siege was laid to the cap* 
ital of .figina. The Athenians were Anally vic- 
torious, and Corinth was so weakened by this 
war, as to be incapable of any considerable ex- 
ertions for some time. 

Laceds&mon, enfeebled by misfortunes and ih- 
temal discord, had not been induced by the re- 
volt of Megara, or the sufferings of so near an- 
ally as Corinth, to come to a rupture with Athens; 
though this republick had evinced great enmity 
towards Sparta, and styled itself the Protector qf 
Greece- Doris, however, the mother-country ot 
the Peloponnesians, having been attacked by the 
Phoc;ians, and several of its towns, taken, the 
Spartans dispatched an army, under the com- 
mand of Nicomedes, to its assistapce. The Phov 
clans, unable to resist this force, suiTendered th^ 
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Dorian towns, and submitted to the conditioni 
imposed by the I^acedacmonians. But when 
Nicomedes should have returned to Sparta, the 
Athenians, joining the Argives and Thessaliansi 
shut np the passes into Peloponnesus. Nicome* 
des was much at a loss what to do ; but! having 
well considered the matter, he resolved to wait 
an opportunity, and therefore wintered in Boeo- 
tia* 

Th^ Athenians and their allies, having expect- 
ed that the severe season of the year, and the im- 
patience of the troops, would have compelled 
Nicomedes to attempt the passage of the moun- 
tains, resolved in the spring to attack him in the 
p\aiu» Collecting, therefore, all the auxiliarf 
troops they could, they formed a body of four- 
teen thousand heavy armed foot. These, with 
the cavalry, and the attending slaves, would 
make an army of scarcely less than thirty thou- 
sand men, with which they maixhed in B<£otia. 
Nicomedes met them at Tanagra, and a severe 
-r^ p action ensued, in which neither of the 
• * contending parties could claim the vic- 
tory. The next day it was again renew- 
ed, and the Thessalian horse treacherously de- 
serting their allies, the Athenians were com- 
pelled to leave the Peloponnesians masters of 
the field, after a terrible slaughter on both sides. 
Previous to this battle, Cimon met the troops 
of Athens before they quitted the Attic border; 
and, as the law of his exile did not absolutely 
forbid it, requested to fight as a volunteer 
amongst them. His request, however, was de- 
nied, and he was commanded to leave the army. 
But before he retired, he addressed himself to 
Euthippus, and Ahe rest of his friends, who had 
been considered as accessaries with him in th« 
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conspiracy against the state, and desined tfaem 
to act in such a manner, as to wipe off all asper- 
sion, and convince the Athenians, that they 
had not amongst them either more brave or 
more honest men, than Cimon and his friends. 
They made him no other answer, than by re- 
questing him to leave his armour with them, 
since their generals would not allow him to fig'ht 
at their head. Accordingly, when the army 
was routed, the friends of Cimon continued to 
combat around his panoply, iintil they were 
killed to a man. 

Neither the force nor the spirit of Athens, 
however, were broken by the defeat at Tanagra. 
Myronides was appointed general of the Athen- 
ians. On the sixty-second day. after the former 
unfortunate battle, he met the Thebans and 
their allies, composing a numerous and well 
disciplined army. After a long and obstinate 
engagement with these troops, Myronides pre-^ 
vailed; and obtained a glorious and complete 
victory. The Athenian general then marched 
to Tanagra, stormed the town, and, to make 
even the defeats of his country ternble to its 
enemies, razed it to the ground. He then 
plundered all Boeotia ; and vanquished an army, 
which had been drawn together, in order to 
compel him to retreat. He afterward fell upon 
the Locrians, entered Thessaly, and having chas- 
tised the inhabitants of that country for their 
treacherous conduct to the Athenians, returned 
home laden with riches and glory.. This cam- 
paign of Myronides, though no detail of it exi^t* 
ed in the time of DiodorusSiculus, was esteemed 
equal to, if not surpassing, the most briBt&jat 
achievements of the Athenian arms. 

About this time also the little barren isknd of 
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iEgina surrendered to the Athenians. Cot off 

from all relief by the powerful armaments which 

Athens possessed, the ufiginetans were obliged 

at length to capitulate : their ships of war were 

given up; their fortifications demolished; and 

they bound themselves to the payment of an an* 

nual tribute* In the same summer, the great 

work of the long walls, which connected the 

city with the Piraeus, was completed* 

^ Q Tolmides, the Athenian admiral, saiU 

^^g*.ing round Peloponnesus with a strong 

squadron, attacked and burnt Gythiumt 

a naval arsenal of the Lacedsmonians* He then 

proceeded into the Corinthian gulf, disembarked 

his forces, and having obtained a victory over 

the Sicyonians by land, tookChalchis in ^tolia* 

In the tenth year of the war, the Lacedaemonians 

were obliged to turn the siege of Ithdme into a 

blockade ; and at last to hearken to terms of 

• accommodation ; by which it was agreed, that * 

the Helotes should depart from Peloponnesus, 

never to return** The Athenians collected these 

fugitives, and settled them at Naupactus, on the 

northern shore of the Corinthian gulf* Having 

resumed the name of M essenians, which indeed 

they had never entirely lost, they became a free 

republick, under the protection of Athens, and 

were once more reckoned a Grecian people. 

While success attended the Athenian forces 
in Greece, the troops of the republick, engaged 
in the distant operations in Egypt, experienced 
various turns of fortune. Grecian valour and 
Grecian discipline at first triumphed over all op* 
position, and the Persian government was driven 
almost to despair. Megabazus was sent with 
large sums of money to Lacedaemon, to endeav- 
our by bribes to obtain the alliance of that state, 
Vol. III. o 
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and to procure l^he invftsion of At^a hf a Spar- 
tan army. An Athenian writer, however^ al- 
most contemporary, tnfopms us, that the L.a« 
cedsemonians refused to accede to a proposal^ to 
which resentment, ambition, and political in- 
trigue, it might have been supposed, would have 
contributed so powerfully to incite them. 

At length, therefore, the Persians assembled 

a numerous and powerful army on the confines 

of Gilicia and Syria ; and a fleet was prepared 

in Phenicia and other maritime provinces^ Me- 

Q ^ gabazus led his troops into the field, ear- 

' ' ly in the spring ; and the Egyptians, ven- 
turing a battle, were defeated- The little 
army of Greeks^ compelled to raise the siege, 
retired into an island of the Nile, where their 
fleet joined them. The Persians could not act 
against them here. Megabazus having formed 
dikes, and cut water-courses, drained the chan- 
nel in which lay the Athenian galiies. The 
fleet being by these means rendered unservice- 
able, the Grecian army was left ^open to attack ; 
g ^ and after a siege of eighteen months, the 
. ' ' island was taken ; part of the Grecian 
troops forcing their way, escaped, but 
the greater part perished. 

Fif^ trireme galiies also, sailing to Egypt, to 
relieve an equal number there, entered the mouth 
of the Nile, ignorant of what had happened. 
The Phenician squadron instantly attacked 
them, and being assisted by the army on shore, 
very few were saved. 

* A reconciliation between the aristocratical and 
democratical parties in Athens appears to have 
taken place about this time. Pericles proposed 
in an assembly of the people to recal Cimon 
from banishment, after the expiration of only 
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between the Athenians and the other states df 
Oreece was an immediate conseqaence of his 
restoration. Where, however, there were so 
many jarriiig interests, a reconoitiation could 
»ot be easily effected. Before any treaty of 
^a<^ with the Peloponnesian confederacy could 
be iM-ooght to a conclusion, three years of in* 
temutted wbst elapsed ; and then only a truce 
for five years was agreed on. 

Such was become theconstitution of the Athen- 
ian -commonwealth, and so great the effects 
which the continuance of war had produced on 
the minds of the peo{^e, that, in order to pre- 
serve quiet at home, Cimon saw the necessity 
of turning the spirit of enterprise towards for- 
eign conquest, and against the common enemy 
of Greece. He, therefore, determined to make 
an attack upon Cyprus, that his countrymen 
flight desist from making war upon the La- ' 
cedaemonians, or oppressing their allies. Two 
bundred galiies were equipped, of which he took 
^e command. Sixty of them were detached to 
£gypt to distract the attention of the Persian 
government. With his remaining force he at- 
tacked Citium and Malum, of which he made 
himself master. After this success, he defeat- 
ed the Phenician fleet, obtained a victory over 
tbe Persian army encamped in Cilicia, and re- . 
embarking his troops, returned to Cyprus, and 
laid siege to the principal city. In the camp, 
however, before that place, Cimon died in the 
arms of victory. It is not known whether his 
death was occasioned by sickness, or by a wound 
he had received. His remains were carried to 
Athens, and buried there ; and a magnificent 
monument was erected to his memory. 
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The death of this.great m&^ was not lesB hiH& 
curable than. had been his life. When be 
found that he was about to expire^ he gave mii&> 
able directions to the principal commanders ; 
ordered them to conceal his decease, and to em* 
bark immediately for Athens. Great as was 
the military character of Cimon, his wisdom^ 
integrity, moderation, and conciliatory conducty 
wei*e virtues for which his loss was most severe** 
ly felt and deplored. Others might command 
fleets and aimies, and obtain victories ; but they 
could not, or did not, fi^e Greece from civU 
feuds, and domestick wars* 

After the death of Cimon, Pericles became 
the principal pei*son in the state. But the aiis- 
tocratical party nev^r ceased to molest and op* 
pose him. Thucydtdes, the brother-in-law of 
Cimon, was the chief leader of the party in op- 
position. He was a man of very respectable 
character, not without reputation for military 
talents; but more known as an experienced 
statesman and able speaker. Pericles, however, 
obtained the ascendency in directing the affairs 
of government. 

Pericles, conceived an idea of fjmproving the 
constitution of the Athenian empire,»pr rather 
of that of all Greece. For this purpose, he pro- 
posed to form of the several little republtcksy 
one great commonwealth, of which Athens 
should be the head. But the pride of the Pe- 
loponnesians, and particularly of the Lacedtt- 
monians, who opposed the measure with all 
their power, compelled him to abandon the pro- 
ject ; and he was reduced to the necessity of ad- 
hering to the former policy of the Grecian states. 

The Megarians having revolted from the 
Athenians, and entered into an alliance with 
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Athcmis and Sparta.- The Eiiborans ateo having 
i^Toked, Pericles march^ an armf into Eaboea) 
^ >« anrd quicklf reduced the whole of that 
. ^g • i^Umd. Th« Hestbeans were ejected from 
their city, and an Athenian colony was 
settled in it. A negotiation between the Athen« 
ians and Lacedemonians was soon after propos- 
ed, and a cessation of hostilities concluded for 
^rty years* 



CHAP, VIIL 

!%€ Jiffair9 if Greece from the Truce for thirty 
¥iecr*, to the Peace ofMcias^ 

SCARCELY had six years of the truce ex- 
^ pired> when Athens, by the dissentions of 
the Samians and Mileuans was led into another 
war. The inhabitants of Miletus applied to 
Athens for redress against the Samians; an4r^ 
the Athenian government, in consequence, Re- 
quired the inhabitants of Samos to appear send 
answer tp. the charges of which they were dm^ 
cusedi 'This they refusing to do, the AthenV 
tens sent a fleet of forty gallies, which brought 
them to submission ; and their government was^ 
changed into a democracy. Pericles, it is re- * 
ported, engaged the Athenians in this war, in 
order t6 gratify his mistress Aspasia, a Milesian, 
the handsomest woman of her age, who had 
such an ascendency over him, that for her sake 
he weakly and wickedly sacrificed his family and 
his peace. The democratical form of govern- 
ment) however^ being soon overturned alter the 
o 2 
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rj&tum of Pericles, a tecond exi>e^doA wm fit«^* 
ted out; and after besieging Samos for nine 
months, the place surrendered. Pericles razed 
the fortifications, bound the inhabitants to the 
payment of a certain sum for the expenses o£ 
the war, and received hostages as pledges oF 
their fidelity to Athens. Flushed with his suc- 
cesses, he returned home, buried the dead with 
great solemnity, and pronounced their funeral 
oration with so much eloquence and pathos, 
that when he descended the rostrum^ the wo- 
men crowned him with chaplets. 

From a spark excited m a remote comer of the 
country arose that general conflagration in 
Greece, distinguished by the name of the Pelo* 
ponnesian war. The island of Corcyra, origin- 
ally occupied by a colony of Corinthians, had 
become independent, and a rival and enemy of 
its parent state, in maritime commerce* The 
Corcyreans, however, intending to settle some of 
their people on the lUyrian coast, requested for 
this purpose a leader from the Corinthians, who 
^ ^ as granted them. In process of time, £pi- 
dalmnus (for this was the name of the colony) 
gr<iiw populous and wealthy, asserted its inde- 
p^dence, and maintained the claim. An in- 
testine war breaking out amongst the citizens of 
Kpidamnus, one party -requested the assistance 
I of the Illyrians, whilst the other made applica- 
' tion to Corcyra. The Corcyreans, however, re- 
fusing to intermeddle in the dispute, the £pi- 
damnians sent to desire succours from Corinth, 
and acknowledged that city as the foundress of 
their colony. The Corinthians, more actuated 
by hatred to Corcyra, than good will to Epidam- 
nus, sent a numerous and powerful fleet to the 
iissistance of those that had applied^ and reip- 
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Stated them in possession of the island. As soon 
as the Cor&yreans were made acquainted with 
the proceedings of Corinth, they equipped a still 
larger .and more powerful fieett and expelled the 
party which had sought the aid of the Corinth* 
ians. 

Corinth not being possessed of so great a na« 
yal force as Corcyra, application was made to 
the refvublielLS her allies. When the Corcy- 
reans received advice of these proceedings they 
immediately dispatched messengers te Athens» 
to request the interference of that state, while 
the Corinthians also did ;the same. The Athen- 
ians entered into a defensive alliance with the 
Corcyreans, and sent them assistance ; but an 
engagement ensuing, the Corinthians were vic^ 
tc»ious. 

The Corcyrean wso* was followed by the re- 
volt of Potidaea, a town in Macedonia, founded 
by the Corinthians, but joined in alliance with 
Athens. The Athenians had sent orders to the 
inhabitants of Potidsa, to raze the fortifications, 
to send back the magistrates they received from 
Corinth, and to give hostages for their future 
good conduct and fidelity. The Potidseans, very 
averse to obey, yet afraid to dispute these com- 
mands, attempted to impose upon the Athen- 
ians by duplicity. But being detected, a battle 
followed, in which the Potidsans were discom- 
fited. In this engagement, Alcibiades, who 
was but a very young man, and Socrates his 
master, chiefly distinguished themselves. That 
philosopher^ was observed to endure the fatigues 
of war with an ease, that must have been a conse- 
quence of the sober and temperate life to which, 
he had inured himself; and he acted with a cour- 
age and resolution^ that would have done hon- 
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0ur to i yet^fdli in aritii^ Wtshit^ td ili8plr«& 
his {nipil with a love of glory^ he (^«ned tb^ 
prise of Talour to be adjudged to Ateibiades^ 
^ough Socrates himself was much more dife- 
serving of that reward. After this victoi'y, the 
Athenians besieged Potidxa* 

The Corinthians now applied to Sparta, BiA 
accompanied by the deputies of the several re-- 
publicks who had experienced the arrog:ance <>C 
Athens, pleaded th^ir cause before the Lacedae* 
monian assemblf. They urged the several 
vtrrongs they had received, and inveighed against 
the cruelty and injustice of that state* Th^ , 
Spartans having heard all the complaints ^hat 
the several communities 6f Greece had to make 
against the Athenians, embassadors were dii^ 
patched to Athens to demand reparation- of in^ 
juries ; or, in case of refusal, to denounce war 
against that republick. The Lacedaemonian enn 
bassy required the Athenians to raise the »ege 
of Potidsea ; to repeal a prohibitory decree against 
Megara ; to withdraw their garrison from Agi- 
na; and, in fine, to declare the independence of 
their colonies. 

These demands were heard at Athens with 
mingled indign ation andterrour. The inconstant 
multitude who had hitherto approved and ad« 
mired the views and actions of Pericles, now 
trembled on the brink of the precipice^ to which 
he had conducted them. The factions, adverse 
to thJ? governing party, embraced the opportu- 
nity which these^iscontented murmurs afforded, 
to traduce the ch^acter and administration of 
that statesman. His most valuable friends were 
impeached in the courts of justice ; and the w> 
cusation of them was only preparatory to that 
of himsel£i Unshaken and undismayed, how- 
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ever, amidst the storm, Pericles pleaded the 
cause of liis friends ; and vindicated his conduct 
in a Tery eloquent and famous, but fatal, dis- 
course, which unalterably decided • the war of 
Peloponnesus* 

He informed the Athenians, that whatever 
the Lacedaemonians might pretend, with respect 
to the oomplaintsof the allies^ the true reason of 
their re&entment was the^prosperity of AthenSf 
a state they had always hated, and to destroy 
which they now sought an opportunity; but asf 
from reasons accurately and judiciously stated 
by liim, it appeared the Athenians were more 
able than the Peloponnesians to support an ex- 
pen9ive and protracted war, he urged, that it 
ivould be scarcely in the power of fortune to rob 
hid <x>untrymen of victory. He, therefore, ad* 
"Vised, as the most just and equitable satisfaction 
mrhich could be ^ given, to answer the Pelopon- 
nesians, that the Athenians would not forbid the 
Megarians their ports and markets, if the Spar* 
tans, and other (Grecian states abolished their ex- 
clusive and inhospitable laws ; that they would 
restore independence to the cities and commu- 
nities, provided the Lacedstmonians would en- 
gage to do the same ; that future disputes should 
be subniitted to arbitration ; and that, though 
these condescending overtures should be reject- 
ed, they would not commence hostilities, but 
would repel them with vigour. This reply, mod- 
erate as it seemed to the Athenian statesman, 
was considered by the Spartans and their alUes 
little short of a declaration of war. 

Matters being in this situation, the Thebans, 
who were the most powerful and the most dar- 
ing of the Spartan allies, undertook a military 
enterprise against the small but magnanimous 
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republick^Platsa. ThUstttehfdbeoa alv«j|li : 
remarkable for its fidelity to Athens, whose toiiii ' 
and triumphs the Plata&ans had shared in the 
Persian war. The Thebans conceiving that this 
republick,,would, in the event of the commencai 
ment of hostilities, be a ti\>ublesome and danger- 
ous neighbour, sentEurymaclius with three hun* 
dred men to surprise the place* The town was 
betrayed to the Thebans by a factious party of 
the people ; but the Platnans, perceiving the 
amaU numberof the conspirators, attacked tbenst 
killed many, and obliged the rest to surrender 
themselves prisoners at discretion. In the mean 
time, a considerable body of Thebans advanced 
to cooperate with their fellow-^itisens. The 
Plataeans, foreseeing the injury the Thebans 
would do to their country, sent a herald to coin* 
mand them to leave their territory ; and to de- 
nounce, in case of refusal, the cruel death that 
should be inflicted on their comrades. This 
stratagem, not less audacious than artful, induced 
the enemy to repass the jEsopus. The Platseansy 
however, lost not a moment to assemble withii^ 
their walls their scattered Inhabitants ; and brav- 
ing the Theban resentment, massacred the pris- 
oners to the number of one hundred and eighty^ 
The Athenians, being informed of the attempt 
of the Thebans, caused all the Boeotians to be 
arrested. They afterward supplied the Plat«- 
ans with provision and a considerable reinforce* 
ment of troops ; transported their wives and chil- 
dren to the island of Athens; and greatljr 
strengthened the works of the place. . 

The league being now broken ^n both sides, 
each party prepared for war. Both the Spartans 
and the Athenians solicited the assistance of Per- 
sia ; and both summoned their confederates to 
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Most of the Credati states were inclin-> 
cd to tbe Lacedsmonians, because they profess- 
ed , on this occasion, to be the delirerers of 
Oreece. All the Peloponnesians joined the Spar^ 
taos, the Argives and part of the Achaeans only 
excepted ; and north of the isthmus, the Mega« 
rians, Phocians, Locrians, Bceotians, Ambra- 
cotes, Leucadians, and Anactorians, declared 
themselves on the same side. On the other hand) 
the Athenians numbered among^ their allies the 
Chians, Lesbians, Plat»ans, Messenians, Acar« 
nanians, Corcyrians, Zacynthians, Carikns, Do« 
Tians, Thracians, most of the islands, and all the 
Cyclades, excepting Melus and Thera, with 
£ubcsa and Samos. Such was the ardour of 
preparation, that, only a few weeks after the 
surprise of Platsea, the Lacedxmonians and their 
confederates assembled an army of sixty thou- 
sand men at the isthmus of Corinth. The seve- 
ral states appointed a leader for^their own troops ; 
but the general conduct of the war was intrust- 
ed to Archidamus, the Spartan king. 

In a council of the chiefe, this prince warmly 
^ ^ approved the alacrity and readiness of 
* . * the troops in taking the field," extolled the 
'^ * greatness and formidable appearance of 
an army, the most numerous and best provided 
that had ever followed a Grecian standard. But, 
however great their exertions and preparations, 
they were not more than proportionable to the 
difficult and dangerous enterprise, in which they 
were about to engage. The people with whom 
they had to wage war, were powerful, active, and 
daring. They had discernment to perceive, and 
ability to improve every opportunity of advan- 
tage. Their pride would be wounded, and their 
resentment inflamed by tbe approach of hostil- 
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Uy and invasion. The Athenians were little 
Ukely to suffer their l^nds and property to be 
wasted and destroyed, without endeavouring^ to 
defend them* It was^ therefore, necessary, that 
the confederates should be always prepared and 
on their guard; and that their discipline should 
be strict, regular and uniform, if they hoped to 
elude the skilly and oppose the strength and vlg* 
our of Athens. 

Pericles, in the mean time, having engaged 
bis countrymen in the war, found it absolutely 
requisite to use his utmost exertions against an 
enemy far superiour in numbers, and with whom 
he feared to contend in the field ; he, therefore, 
advised, that, leaving their villas and gardens, 
and transporting themselves, their cattle, furni- 
ture, and valuable effects to Athens, they should 
employ themselves in equipping a fleet, and in 
fortifying and defending the city. This singular 
plan of defence, so ably and boldly trac^ by 
the lofly genius of Pericles, obtained universid 
approbation, and was immediately put into exe« 
cution. The numerous inhabitants of the country 
towns and villages, where themore wealthy Athe- 
nians were wont to spend their time, flocked to 
the capital. Athens, however, though furnish- 
ed with the means of subsistence, could but illy 
afford accomodation for such an influx and in-> 
crease of families, servants,^ and slaves. The 
publick halls, the groves and temples, with the 
walls and battlements, were occupied by many 
people of the lower rank of life. The dwellings 
of persons of distinction were mean and confined. 
Yet such was the resentment against the com- 
mon enemy, and so great the publick spirit of 
the people, that not a single murmur was heard 
amongst them. 
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Archidannis, at the head of his numerous ar- 
myy marched into Attica ; and penetrated with- 
in a few miles of Athens. Being still desirous 
to avoid the war, if possible, he dispatched a mes« 
seng^r to that city ; but the Athenians command- 
ed him to return, without hearing his propos- 
als* The enemies of Archidamus insinuating, 
tha^, on account of his friendship and respect 
for the Athenians, he was injuring and betray- 
inig^ the cause of the confederates, the Spartan 
king immediately ravaged and laid waste the 
Eleusinian and Thrasian plains. Having deso- 
lated these fruitful and valuable distiicts with 
fire and sword, the army advanced to Achamae. 
The x>eople in that borough formed no fewer 
than three thousand heavy armed foot ; and as 
they could not but have great influence in the 
Athenian assembly, Archidamus thought the 
impending destruction of their property and es- 
tates would make them eager to leave the city, 
and to give battle to the confederates. His judg- 
ment in this respect was accurate and just. No 
-sooner did the Peloponnesian army appear in 
sight of Athens, and the rich Achamian plain 
be known to be the next object of its devastation, 
than the city was filled with tumult and uproar. 
Some were vehement for marching out and de- 
fending their property. Others warmly con- 
tended against a measure, which would endang- 
er the commonwealth. But all condemned Pe- 
ricles as the author of their misfortunes. 

Amidst this popular commotion, the Athenr 
fan general and statesman remained firm 'and 
immovable, bravely resisting the stoi^m) or ehid- 
ing its force. Though determined to risk no 
general engagement with the confederate troops, 
he omitted no opportunity of beating up their 
Vol. hi. p 
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quM*tefs,'interce^ng their convoy 8) or surprise 
ing their advanced parties. The Athenian aad 
Thessalian cavalry generally formed these de- 
tachments. A fleet of one hundred gallies» with 
a number of IsomI forces on board, i*ava§^d the 
defenceless coast of Peloponnesus. Another 
squadron invaded Locris. The inhabitants of 
^gtna were driven from their possessions, and 
the island was repeopled from Athens. These 
several enterprises tended to amuse and divert 
the publick mind, and to appease faction. 

Intelligence of the proceedings of the Athe* 
nians in Peloponnesus, but still more a scarcity 
of provision^ that prevailed in the army, induced 
the confederates to disperse and return to their 
respective republicks. Having entered Attica 
on the east, they retired along the western 
frontier, and spread desolation over the whole 
Athenian territory. After the PeloponnesiaH 
army had retreated, Pericles led out the Athen- 
ians, who ravaged and despoiled the neighbour* 
ing and hostile province of Megara. The fleet 
returning from the coast of Peloponnesus, per^ 
ceived the invading army, and the sailors hastp- 
ened to share the danger and the plunder of the 
place. The whc^e Athenian force amounted 
now to near twenty thousand men. Thus, in 
the end of the year, the Athenians repaid the 
Insults and ravages, which, at the commence* 
ment of it, the confederates had committed in ' 
Attica. 

The winter was npt distinguished by anyim- 
portant expedition on either side. During the 
inactivity of this season, the two hostile parties 
employed themselves in celebrating the memory 
of the dead, with much funeral pomp, and high 
encomiums on theii* valour and martial exploitst 
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They also distributed prizes and rewards among 
the survivors, who had distinguished themselves 
in battle; cemented the alliances and friend* 
ships they had formed with other states ; and 
fortified those places in the frontiers of their 
country, which seemed most defenceless and 
open to attack. 

The spring of the next year was doubly fatal 
to the Athenians. The^Peloponnesian army 
returned to commit its ravages in the territory 
about Athens ; and a destructive pestilence^ im« 
ported, as was afterwards supposed, from £gypt| 
desolated the city. It broke out first in the 
Piraeus, and the inhabitants conjectured, that the 
enemies had poisoned their wells. It soon 
spread over the whole adjacent country, and 
raged with peculiar violence in the populous 
districts that surrounded the citadel. This dis* 
ease appeared in various forms, according to 
the constitution of the person attacked with it, 
but its specifick symptoms were invariably the 
same. A burning heat in the head was the sure 
indication of its approach. The eyes then be-* 
came red and inflamed ; and the tongue and 
mouth assumed the colour of blood. The pain 
and inflammation descended to the stomach and 
lower parts of the body ; the skin was covered 
with ulcers ; and the external heat not sensible 
to the touch, but the internal so violent, that 
the slightest covering could not be endured.—^ 
The patients were attacked with an insatiable 
thirst, which, when indulged, increased the dis- 
order. Some existed seven or nine days under 
, this distemper, and then expired with apparent 
remains of strength. Others, whose bowels 
were attacked, died in debility. Those, who 
once recovered, were never dangerously ill af? 
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terward. The disorder, which was always ao 
companied with an extreme dejection of spiritsy 
frequently impaired the ju^ment and the mem* 
cry. Ail remedies human and divine were em- 
ployed to stop the raging malady, but in Tain« 
The crowds rushed to the temples, and implor^ 
ed the assistance of their gods, but without e^ 
feet. Near the fountiuns, whither they had 
come to quench their thirst, and around the al-* 
tars of their divinities, were the dead and the 
dying. At length all medical assistance ivas 
despised, and all ceremonies of religion were 
neglected. Wherever the doctrine of retribu- 
tion in a life to come is believed, a general ca- 
lamity strongly tends to check the passions, to 
inspire serious thoughts, and to direct the atten- 
tion to a future state of existence ; but in Athens,' 
where the deity was considered as a dispenser^ 
of temporal good and evil only, it was otherwise* 
The fear of offending the divine power imme* 
diately ceased. For to worship, or not woi'ship 
the gods ; to obey, or ndt obey ihe dictates of 
morality ; availed nothing. All died alike ; and 
if there were any difference, the virtuous and 
the good, who exposed themselves for the sake 
of othera, were the first and the surest victims* 
A hcentiousness of nfknners succeedtsd ; and the 
only pursuit was that of pleasure* To beings, 
whose existence was not thought to be protract* 
ed beyond the present moment, the di^ad of 
punishment formed no restraint, and the scru* 
pies of conscience raised noterrours. The pre* 
vailing maxim was, " let us eat, dilnk, and be 
merry, for to-morrow we die.*' Athens thus ex- 
hibited a spectacle the most distressful and 
alarming, that can possibly be conceived ; for 
wretchedness and vice> disease and unbridled 
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ptaaionBj were united. This relaxatioiiy and 
almost diissolution of morals, was a lasting and 
laments^le efifect of the pestilence at Athens* 

While the plague thus raged in the metropo- 
lis) the Peloponnesian army was ravaging and 
desolating the whole Attic territory. The firm 
mind of Pericles, conscious of its wisdom and 
rectitude, was scarcely, however, to be depress- 
ed by any casualties and calamities that befel 
either his country or himself. His fortitude was 
sdll superiour to the publick and domestick suf- 
ferings by which he was surrounded. The dreads 
fill and rapacious pestilence snatched away suc- 
cessively his numerous and flourishing femily ; 
and he beheld with a decent and magnanimous 
composure its baneful and unhappy effects. At 
the funeral, however, of the last of his sons, the 
manly mind of Pericles appeared dejected, and 
when he approached to place a chaplet^f flow- 
ers on the head of the corpse, he dropped a 
few reluctant tears of paternal tenderness ; but 
ashamed of his weakness, he immediately bent . 
his whole study to the affairs of his country. 
He took the command of an armament destined 
to act against Peloponnesus; and making de- 
scents successively upon the Epidauriah and 
Argian coasts, ravaged aH the neighbouring 
countries. 

In the mean time, the Peloponnesians being 
i^rmed of the force that Pericles had carried 
against their country, and not unacc^uainted 
with the terrible havock which the plague was 
at that time making in Athens, withdrew their 
troops from Attica. The Athenian armament, 
that had returned home, again sailed, to co- 
operate in the siege of Potidaea with the army 
of-'Phc^^lUon) which at that time blockaded the 
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place. This measure seemed to be ill-judged, 
and was certainly unfortunate. The fresh troops, 
carrying with them the plague from Athens, 
not only perished themselves in great numbers, 
but infected the army of Phormion, which had 
been hitherto healthy. 

Accumulated evils, publick and private, irri- 
tated beyond sufferance the minds of the Athen- 
ian people. Popular discontent always finds 
some object on which to vent its spleen and re- 
sentment, and that object now was Pericles. 
The bulk of the people desired peace, on what- 
ever terms it could be procured. Embassadors 
were sent to Sparta, to endeavour to negotiate 
with that republick ; but in proportion as the 
Athenians were depressed by the circumstances 
that surrounded them, the Lacedaemonians and 
their allies became arrogant, and the embassad- 
ors were not admitted to an audience. Here- 
upon a popular ferment was raised in Athens, 
and the orators clamoured, and traduced Peri- 
cles. In his capacity of general of the common- 
wealth, he had full powers to convene the as- 
sembly of the people whenever he deemed it 
advisable. He, therefore, summoned the peo- 
ple, and, for the last time, mounted the pub* 
lick tribunal* 

But the speech of Pericles, though excellently 
adapted to the circumstances of the occasion, 
did not produce the effects, with which he had 
flattered himself. It prevailed, however, with 
the people, to determine to offer again no pro- 
posals of peace to Sparta. But the irritation 
excited by the private sufferings of the Athen- 
ians could not be so easily appeased. Many of 
the poor were reduced to almost total want ; the 
rich bore not without extreme uneasiness and 
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dissatisfaction the loss md destruction of their 
estates ; and the popular ferment did not sub- 
side, until Pericles had been deposed from his 
militarj command, and mulcted in a hea^jr 
fine. 

Xhe people, however, had no sooner vented 
their spleen and resentment against Pericles, 
than they repented of what they had done. 
There was no other person, whose abilities and 
integrity were equal to the great and impmtant 
charge of directing the publick afiairs. As soon,i 
therefore, as the anger of the Athenians against 
Pericles had evaporated and spent its strength^ 
he was reelected general, and invested with the 
same power which he before possessed. He 
restored, by his manly and incorrupt conduct, 
the fainting courage of the republick; but though 
the Atlieiiians rescued the dignity of Pericles 
from the popular tumult, they could not pre- 
serve his life from the infectious malignity of the 
pestilence. This disease destroyed him by de- 
grees, and preyed at once on the constitution of 
his body, and the faculties of his mind. Two 
years and six months after the commencement 
of the war, died Pericles* He was inferiour to 
none in wisdom to ascertain, and abilities to ex- 
plain and enforce, what was useful and advan- 
tageous for the state. He was a sincere and ar- 
dent lover of the republick, unbiassed by the dic- 
tates of selfishness, unseduced by any partial or 
sinister views, and superiour to the temptations 
and allurements of avance. When the Pelopon- 
nesians first invaded Attica, he declared that he 
would restore his lands to the publick, if on ac- 
count of the gratitude and kindness of Archi- 
damus, they should be excepted from the gene- 
ral devastation. During hlslastmomentS) many 
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of his friends surrounded his deatli^bed, and sup- 
posing him to hftve lost all knowledge and re- 
collection, dwelt with complacence on the g^eat 
a^d illustrious events and exploits of his glori- 
ous life. When they recounted the wisdom and 
inoorruption of his administration, and his vic- 
tories by sea and land, the dying statesman and 
sage, raising himself on the bed, said to them, 
"You forget the best and noblest part of my 
character ; no one of my fellow-citizens was ever 
compelled, on my account, to wear a mourning 
robe." He expired, teaching an important les- 
son to the human race, that in the most awful 
moment) the hour of death, when all other ob- 
jects fade and disappear, or lose their value, the 
recollection of those parts of life, which seem to 
have been most innocent and inofiensive, will 
be present to the mind. His trophies and vic- 
tories, his long and prosperous government, the 
depth of his political wisdom, the perfection of 
his naval and military knowledge, his unrivalled 
eloquence, and all the attainments of which he 
was possessed, could not give or procure to 
Pericles a consolation, equal to that of the other 
more valuable, but less dazzling virtues. 

By the death of Pericles, the dignity and vig- 
our of the Athenian state seemed for some' time 
also to perish. In the- third spring of the war, 
the Peloponnesians changed their plan of offence. 
They found, that, by invading and ravaging 
Attica, though the Athenians were thereby great- 
ly injured and distressed, little advantage had 
ultimately accrued t^ themselves. The plun- 
der they acquired was not equivalent to the ex* 
penses of the war. The enemy could not be 
compelled to hazard an engagement. It was 
therefore, deemed expedient, to make an attempt 
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upcm some of the coDtiAental dependencies of 
Athens; and as none appeared so open to at- 
tack, and so completely excluded from all naval 
protection^ as Pla »a, it was resolved to direct 
their, principal efforts against that place. 

Accordingly, Archidamus, with the confeder- 
ate arnif) entered the Plats^an territory, and 
be^n to ravage the country. The Platsans 
sent ministers to deprecate the hostilities and 
inTasion of the Peloponnesians* Tbey urged 
their exploits and bravery in the defence of 
Greece. against the Persian monarch ; and the 
privileges granted to them, after the famous 
battle in their territory. Archidamus, therefore, 
offered them neutrality. The Plataeans pro- 
fessed, that, they would most wilhngly have 
enkbraced his offer; but that if they offended 
the Athenians, they could have no assistance 
against the Thebans, their declared and inveter- 
ate enemies, when the Peloponnesian army was 
d^pakted. To this objection Archidamus re- 
ified, ^^ Take an inventory of all your effects^ 
and transport yourselves whither you think pro- 
per, during the continuance of the war ; and we 
y/nU engage that your lands shall be cultivated, 
yourselves subsisted ; and, when hostilities shall 
finally cease, every thing be restored." The 
Platasans agreed to accept the conditions, pro- 
vided the consent of the Athenians could be ob- 
tained. But when they applied to Athens for 
leave to accept these offers of the Peloponnesian 
general, that republick required them to abide 
by the terms of their confederacy with .the 
Athenians ; and promised them every support 
and assistance. In consequence of this, the 
Plataeans resolved to continue their alliance with 
the Athenians* 
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Arebidftmus, having fifst inyoked the godBf ta 
witness th^t he did not transgress the aitlele«> 
of the Grecian league, prepared to lay siego to 
the place. The town itself was small, and tiie 
garrison amounted to no more than four bun- 
dred Platsans, and eighty Athenians. Be^de 
these, there were one hundred and ten wtnneift 
to prepare provision, and no other person, free 
or 8lave« The first operation of the besiegers 
was to erect palisades ; and for this the forest of 
Citheron afforded them sufficient materials*<-— 
They next broke ground for-tnaking approaches. 
The business was to fill the ditch of the town, 
and to raise a mound of earth, upon which to 
mount for making an attack* The extremities 
of the mound were made firm, with interwoven 
piles, and the interstices were filled with wood, 
stones, and eaith. For seventy days did the 
Laceds&monian army employ itself unremit*: 
tingly in this work. Reliefs were eatablished» 
and the Lacedaemonian officers superintended ; 
but the principal reliance of the besiegers was 
on the great superiority of their nunsbers. 

That the besieged might oi^M>se this mode €3i 
attack, they raised, opon that part of the watt 
opposite to which the mound was forming, a 
wooden frame, covered in front with leather and 
hides. Within this they also m^ade a rampart, 
formed of bricks from the neighbouring houses. 
The wooden frame bmind the whole, and kept 
it firm to a considerable height. The covering 
of hides protected both the work and the work^ 
men. But, as the mound still rose, in propor- 
tion as the superstructure upon the wall was 
augmented, and as this superstructure became 
weaker through increasing height, it was neces« 
sary to devise other means of defenee* Accord* 
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iaf^Y^ 'Within tke wftU of their town they built a 
secM>ii<l wall, in the fonn of a half moon, con^ 
nected with the first at the extremities. These 
extended, on both sidest beyond the mound* li^ 
therefore, the outer wall should be sc^ed by the 
besiegers, they would have to renew their work 
in a less favourable situation* 

In the mean time, the besiegers began to 
batter, from the mound, the superstructure up* 
on tlie Platsan rampart ; but though they shook 
the wall violently, and alarmed the garrison, no 
serious effect was produced* The ram, and 
otixer machines of the same kind, were also em<- 
ployed against different parts of the wall, but to 
little pui*pose. The Plat^eans, by means of 
ropes, dragged some out of their directions; 
others were broken by beams thrown down from 
tbe walls. The besiegers, however, put in prac- 
tice every invention they could devise for effect- 
ing their purpose ; but after they had consumed 
great part of the summer in this siege, they 
found their efforts so completely bafHed by the 
vigilance and activity of the garrison, that they 
began to despair of success* Before, however, 
they liad recourse to the tedious operations of 
blockade, they determined to try another expe* 
dient. They filled the town ditch, in the parts 
adjoining to their mound, with faggots, on which 
were put sulphur and tar, and then set the whole 
on fire. The conflagration was such, as had 
never before been prepared by the hands of man. 
Had the wind favoured, it would have produced 
the desired effect ; but, fortunately for the gar« 
rison, a heavy rain, brought on by a thunder* 
storm, without wind, extinguished the fire, and 
jelieved them from this most formidable attack* 
This attempt having failed^ the Peloponne- 
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tians turned tbe siege into a bloekade. .A ecM!!- 
travallation was added to the palisades ^iFCstdy 
surrounding the town ; and a sufficient numl>er 
of troops was appointed to the guard of cbese 
works, of which half were Boeotians, the otliers 
were drafted from the Peloponnesians. The 
rest of the confederate fisrces returned home. 
The Plataeans, being thus cooped in, began to be 
distressed. Their stores were nearly consumed ; 
relief could not be expected ; and their besieig'ers 
would show them no mercy. It was, therefore^ 
proposed to attempt an escape, by forcing* a 
passage across the enem y *8 walls . This propo- 
sal was at first joyfully accepted by the whole 
garrison ; but the enterprise appearing more dif^ 
ficult and hazardous than was expected, many 
retracted. Two hundred and twenty, however, 
persevered* Ladders were, therefore, prepared, 
equal to the height of the wall, which was known 
by counting the rows of bricks. The interval 
between the circumvallation and contravallatton 
was sixteen feet, which, being roofed, formed 
barracks for the besieging army ; ^nd it had 
the appearance of one thick wall, witj^ a parapet 
and battlenients on each side. Tjattfc were also 
occasional towers, in which the/guards lodged* 

In a dark and stormy night, the adventurers* 
left the garrison. They were compactly armed) 
and had the right foot bare, that they might 
tread the more surely. They kept at a distance 
from one another, to avoid the clashing of arms. 
Their march was directed to the space between 
two towers. The ditch being passed, they placed 
the ladders, and twelve, light-armed, mounted 
the wall. When they had reached the top, they 
divided, and six marched towards each tower, 
and there waited* Others^ in the mean while} 
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iMtfeeaed to theiv as^stance; ttid liad their 
•hielda home by those bebindy that they might 
ctimb the vnwt nimbly. Many of them had 
afa«ady mounted the wall unperceiYed, for the 
iKMse of the storm and the daHcness of the night 
prerented a discovery. A tile, howeyer, which 
had been accidentally thrown fh>m a battlementt 
feu with so much noise, that it alarmed the next 
guard. Immediately there was a call to arma^ 
and the whole of the besieging army was pre* 
venUy in motion. The remaining garrison, ae» 
cording to the plan concerted, sallied from the 
opposite part of the town, and made a feigned 
alUiGk upon the circumvalhition. The besieging 
ftrmy, distracted and confused amidst the dark- 
Bess and tempest of the night, knew not whither 
to move ; and a body of three hundred men only 
Went without the trenches, and directed their 
inarch according to their opinion and the clam* 
oar they heard. Fire signals were made, to give 
notice to Thebes ; but in order to render these 
ineffectual, the garrison set up signals also in 
different iMuts of the town. 

In the mean time, the Platseans, who had 
reached the top of the wall, killed the guards in 
both towers ; and having scaled the wall with 
their ladders, discharged missile weapons against 
those that attempted to hinder the passage of 
their comrades. The pat*apet between the tow« 
ers was thrown down to make the passage easier, 
ladders were placed on the outside, and each^ 
as he passed the outer ditch, formed on the 
counterscarp, and assisted those upon the towers 
in protecting the rest. The water in the ditch 
was frozen, but not so as to bear, and, therefore, 
the passage over it was tedious and difficult ; 
and the three hundred men who acted as a corps 
Vol. III. <^ 
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4e reserve, ^efipmacbcd Ibe plAoe, before tk^ 
upon the towers bad deaceAded to ciseiftft it. The 
loffclieB which tkey carried ia their hands did 
fchem, however^ very Iktie service ; but tht&f^&h- 
abled the Plalscaas to see the nuaiber jumI poai- 
tioQ of the ofiemy* . They acGM^dingly dimcted 
missile weapoos against them with so much «f* 
iectf that ao opportunity was afforded to tJbe 
laat of their people to get over the ditch* This 
was DO sooner done) than they hastened oJTy and 
atruek directly into the Thebaa road^ as that 
which they would be the least suspected to take^ 
The stratagem was cI^owned with the compil<:test 
•uccess ; and they could perceive the Pelopoiir 
nesians with torches pursuing along the Athen* 
ian road. The Platsfans. having followed the 
way to Thebes, for «>me timc^ turned to the 
right, r^ained the B^auotains, and arrived ssA 
at Athens. 

The number of those who engaged in this 
perilous* but well planneds ^nd ably execv^ 
enterprise» and profitedby its success^ amoui^e4 
to two hundred and tiwelve. JNione were killed* 
One only was taken upon the coupterscarp ; and 
3ix or seven returned without attempting to 
acale the wall. These infornied the garri^e») 
that all their .comrades who persevered in the 
undertaking were cut off to a man* In conse- 
quence ^f this, a herald was sent to demand the 
.bodies of their companions, in order to have 
.them burled ; but the besiegers candidly iKide- 
ceived him, and acquainted bim with the success 
of their enterprise 

The garrison in the town, however, was at 
length compelled by famine to think of capitu- 
lating. The proposal was first made by the 
Lacedsemonuin general, who assured them, th^ 
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I lHte]r wo^a vQlimtanijF mibmtt tlemtolirM t» 

f the SptartmuHf and tiAie them for their judge«» 

»oii^ skcxild he punished without a trial, mod the 

f imocesit be aet free* The PlataMs^ aiterlj in* 

I eiyabi e of ootitendiiig for better termSf. acceded 

[ to these, and the town and the resnaant o£ its 

mhabitents were acoonlingl^ surrendered to the 

LacedasnKHiiaiis. Soon after, oHnmisaioBers ar* 

ftved from Sparta, authorised to decide, or rather 

to fn-mowsce their dooas ; for the mode of trial 

ptomiaed nethiag eqvntaUe. The only question 

po^ to them was, whether they had rendered the 

P^op<H[inesians any service during the present 

'B«ri Startled at such a question^ and at a }oss 

what to answer, they urged their confidence ia 

tiie jiMtice of the Lacedsmonians, and the ex* 

pecftaUim of a differ^it kind of trial, which had 

isidiieed them to snrrender. They pleaded the 

aekiiowledged merit of their commonwealth 

with Sparta and with all Greiece in the Persian 

wara; and they made particular mention of their 

aasutinpp Sparta ii> the rebellion of the Helotes* 

They statedy^hat the refusal of the Lacedsmon* 

iana to protect them against the Tliehans, had 

oWged them ta seektlw friendship and the alU* 

aiiee of Athens ; and they therefore expatiated 

on the cruelty of punishing them, because they 

had not ^mrted a confederaey^ to abandon 

which would have been a mark of the basest 

ingratitude. They besought the Lacedscmoii<- 

ians not to Ibly waste those temples, in which 

thanksgiving had been offered v^ to the gods 

for blessing Greece with tiberty, and freeing 

them from the dread of the Peruan yoke. And 

if their commonwealth should be destroyed, the 

solemn and sacred rites of united Greece, which 

had been appointed to be performed by the Plar 

tsan peo{de, would immediately cease, and be 
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abotished* Pinalify adjuring tbe Lacedamnm- 
ians by ererjr thing human and divine, thejr 
depreoited being delivered up to the vengeance 
of their aB<»ent and inveterate enemies the The*- 
bans, whose treacherous and in^dious conduct 
they had successfully resisted, and justly pun- 
ished* They requested also^ that the possession 
ef the town should rather be given to them, ac- 
cording to the terms of a capitulation ; and the^ 
might be at liberty to choose what mode c^ per- 
ishing they thought proper : they would, how- 
ever, willingly throw themselves on the mercjr 
and justice of the Spartans* 

The Thebans, whose hatred ai the Plataeans 
could not be effaced by time, replied to what 
had been urged* They asserted their ancient 
claim of sovereignty over Plataea ; and affirmed 
that the connexion with Athens could not excuse 
the Platsans for their defection from the gene« 
ral confederacy of Greece* ^ With regard to 
the attempt to surprise your city," continued the 
Theban orator, ^ the most respectable of your 
citizens invited us, opened your gates to us, and 
under their authority we acted* Nothing hostile 
was meditated against you ; our sole aim was, 
to detach you from a foreign connection, and 
reunite you to the body of the Boeotian people* 
Nevertheless our citizens were butchered, con- 
trary to the promise you had given* The fa* 
thei*s of those youths, whom the Platsans muis 
dered after they had submitted to mercy, were 
the very men that rescued Bceotia from the At- 
tic yoke, and restored it to the Grecian'confeder- 
acy. Their lamentations and tears demand of 
you, Lacedsemonians, the punishment of these 
men, and that justice, to which, by the laws and 
customs of Greece, the Thebans are entitled.'* 

The Lacedaemonian commissioners, accord* 
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iag to the instructioas received firom Spartat re« 
ii oi wd that the sentenoe shoold rest upon the aa- 
twer, that could be f^iven and supported^ to the 
«im|^ question which was at first pnipesed* 
The Platjeaas were^ therefore called ODy one bf 
eoer to sajr^ Whether, in the present war, they 
hadd«u)e any service to the Lacedamionianst or 
their allies ? AU answeri^ in the iiegatiye» they 
were soTerally led aside^ and immediately put 
to death. The number of the Platsaas amount* 
ed to two hundred, and that of the Athenians 
to twen^^ve. The women were condemned 
to ^avery ; imd the town and territory given to 
the Thebans. A fow Platsan re&gees however^ 
of the aristocratical party^ and some Megarean 
enles) were permitted to inhabit the place dur-. 
ing one year. After this the lands, being con* 
Isoated tothepublick use of the Thebans, were 
leased out for ten years to the citieena of that 
state ; the town was levelled with the ground, 
^it the temples were carefully preserved ; and 
an inn, two hundred feet square, n6t unlike the 
modem caravanaeras in the east, was built with 
the materials* Such was the fate of Plat»a, in 
the ninety-third year after iu alliance with 
Athens* 

g Q About this time happened a revolt in 
'j * Qie isle of Lesbos, which hiid been sub* 
* ject to Athens. The Athenians, there- 
upon, sent a fleet of galtiea to reduce the island^ 
which, after some Ume, was effected. We have 
already noticed the commotions in Corey ra, 
which gave rise to the Peloponaesiaii war. The 
Corinthiiins had taken a great number of Cor- 
cyrean prisoners, some of whom were sold for 
slaves ; but the rest were well treated, and had 
their freedom promised them, provided they 
<?.3 
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would endeavour to influence their countrjtnen 
to espouse the interest of the Coiihthtans and 
their allies, and to prejudice them agfunst Athens 
and democratical administrations in general.— • 
The Corcyrean nobles readily acceded to 'the 
proposal ; and the Corinthians accordtngly set 
them at liberty. Every Corcyrean was exam- 
ined separately by them, relative to his support 
in the general assembly, for renouncing the al- 
liance with Athens, and renewing the ancient 
connexion of Corcyra with Corinth, its metropo- 
lis. Success in these overtures, was various ; 
but party soon grew warm, and the whole isl- 
and was presently in commotion. The aris- 
tocratical party, at first, prevailed, and destroyed 
great nunUiers of those who inclined to a demo- 
cracy. The Athenians, however, sending two 
powerful fleets to the assistance of the distressed 
faction^ the Pelopcmnesians, who aided- the ar- 
istocracy, were obHged to leave the island. The 
democratical party immediately prepared for 
revenging the injuries received from those that 
differed from it in opinion. One of the most 
horrid massacres recorded in history followed. 
Neither temples, nor altars, aflbrded protection. 
The miserable victims were dragged from the 
most revered and sacred ianes, the walla and 
pavements of whi<^h were, for the first time, 
stained with human blood. Many withdrew 
themselves, by a voluntary death, from the fury 
of their enemies. In every house, and in every 
family, scenes of bloodshed were exhibited, too 
numerous and too tragical to be described. Pa- 
rents, children, brothers, and pretended friends, 
seized the desired moment to gratify their latent 
malignity, and to perpetrate crimes without \ 
name. Eurymedon, the Athenian admiral, 
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showed neither ability nor inclination to stop thfi 
camag^e* For six da^ did the Athenian fleet 
remain in the harbour of Corcyra, during which 
time, the actors in this horrible tragedy hourly 
aggi's^v&ted the enormity of their guilt, and im« 
proved in the refinement of their cruelty. 

A dreadful calm succeeded this violent com^ 
motion ; and five hundred of the aristocratical 
faction escaped to Epirus. They procured as- 
sistance from Corinth and Lacedaemon, and the 
Athenian fleet having retired, the party that in- 
cliBed to democracy was in its turn persecuted 
by the opposite faction. But another armament 
arriving from Athens, enabled the former again 
to obtain the ascendancy. Those of the aristo- 
cra:dcal faction being thus obliged to submit to 
the jastice and mercy of their enemies, were con- 
fined in a dungeon, whence they were dragged 
by parties of twenty at a time* They were then 
compelled to pass, in pairs, with their handtt 
tied behind their backs, between two ranks of 
their enemies, who tortured them with whips, 
prongs, and every instrument of licentious and 
disgraceful torment. As soon as the wretches^ 
that had been left in the prison, understood nv hat 
ignominious cruelty was inflicted on their com- 
panions, and the abominable scenes transacted) 
they refused to quit their confinement, but in- 
vited the Athenians to destroy them where they 
were. This the Athenians refused to do ; and 
the populace, not daring to force a passage 
guarded by despair, unroofed the prison, and 
overwhelmed those below with stones, darts, and 
arrows. The miserable prisoners attempted, at 
firstj to defend themselves, but finding all their 
endeavours vain and fruitless, and tliat the an- 
imosity of their enemies did not relax, they de- 
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termined to finish their existence and their ml** 
fbrtttnes at once. During the nighti thevelofv^ 
they destroyed themselves ; and when the nK>ra« 
ing arose> the Coreyreana found then» aU d^mdm 
The corpses, piled upon waggonsi were carrisd 
out of the city, and no funeral services aj^XMnt- 
ed for them. Eurynaedon^ after acting a very 
conspicuous part in these tragical occurceDc«af 
again set sail) and quitted the Corey reanhartKHir* 

Thus ended the sedition of Corcyrai bat thm 
consequences it produced were not so soon teiw 
minated. Almost all the states of Greece expo^ 
riencedi in their turn, thejike commoti<»is« la 
every republick, and in aknost every city, th^ 
ambitious and the intriguing found meana of 
procuring th/t assistance of Sparta, or of Athensy 
according as they espoused and favoured tbe 
aristocratical or democratical interest* A viiw 
tuous and moderate oligarchy, and a free mnd 
impartial freedom, were the specious pretences, 
under which they acted* Sheltered by these 
names, the procUgal assassin freed himself from 
the clamours and the threats of his creditor ; the 
parent with unnatural cruelty punished the est- 
travagance and dissipation of the son ; the soft 
avenged, by parricide, the severity and inflexi- 
Inlity of the parent. Pubtick assemblies, that 
met to consult the wel&re of the state, decided 
their debates by the sword. Men thirsted for 
bloodi And this general disorder overwhelmed 
all laws human and divine. Such are the wretoh^ 
ed and detestable delusions, by which individuals 
ruin the publick and themselves. 

The picture oi the Peloponnesian war would 
be more agreeable, if diversified by scenes of a* 
milder and more pleasing nature. 9ut, alas! 
the occurrences and transactions of t^i» period 
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ptaenc US 011^7 wkha datk and mefamciMlf 
prospect ; and the epiaodeft commonly reflect tbe 
lime c(dour with the pnnctpal action. At thit 
^ Q^ time happened innumerable earthquakes 
^^g in Greece ; and the pestilence retuminff 
swept off great numbers of the Athenians* 
An army, under the command of Demosthenes, 
sn Athenian general, undertoc^ an expedition 
sgainst iEtoha. But the operations necessary 
m this purpose were obstructed by the jealous- 
iea and dissedsimis of the confederates ; each 
itate, in alliance with Athens, insisting, that the 
whole force of the war should be directed against 
Via particular enemies. Demosthenes^ howcTer, 
sfter having been defeated in J£tolia, obtained 
some very considerable victories over the Am« 
bracians, abrave and warlike people ; after which 
he returned with honour to Athens. 

Though the term c^ the command of Demos- 
thenes had ex^redf his mind could not brook in- 
activity^ and he requested permission to accom* 
pany die annament, as a vc^imteer, which was 
about to sail around the coast of Peloponnesus* 
By a decree^ therefore, of the people, Demos- 
thenea was authorized to embark in the fleets 
with leave to employ the Measenians as he 
ahcmld think proper. Whilst the fleet coasted 
along the Peloponnesian shores, Demosthenes 
advised the Athenian commanders to land, and 
Ttbuild Pylus, which, though it enjoyed a con- 
venient haven, and was strongly fortified by na^ 
ture, the Spartans had abandoned. They, how- 
ever, answered him, "that there were many 
barren capes on the coast of Pelc^nnesus, 
which those might fortify^ who wished to entail 
a useless expense on their country.*' He desist** 
ed, therefore, from any farther intreaties, till a 
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Storm accidentally drove the whc^ finest t 
the Pyliai^ harboar. This circumstance induced 
him to renew his request. At lei^^ the sold* 
lers and sailors^ weary of idleneasy begaa tbe 
work) and carried it on with such actii^ty and 
zeal, that they fortified the place in six days* 
The fleet then sailed to Corcyra, and £>em0s« 
thenes remained, with five shipS} to guard xbm 
new acquisttiofu 

No sooner were tlie Spartans made sensibiv 
of this measure, than they immediately witii^ 
drew their army from its annual inva»oa of At>-^ 
tica, and recalled their fleet from Corcyra. The 
cttisens flew to arms, and marched ta Pybis* 
Bat the place was so well fortified, that nothings 
eoald be done against it, until the whole SpaiM 
tan army arrived. As soon as all their forces 
were assembled, Pylus was vigorously assaulted 
by sea and land. The walls being weakest at 
the entrance of the harbooTt the most ^rimaat^ 
tack was made there« and the resistance wasna 
less obstinate ; fiMr only tw9 ships could sail 
abreast into the harbour* 

Demosthenes encouraged has men by his voice 
and action. The gallant Brasidas exhorted the 
Lacedaemonians to save the honour of the^ 
country, and commanded the pilots to drive tlMtr 
riiips against the beach. In endeavoa ring, how* 
ever, to enforce these commands by his own ejt«* 
am|^ he received a wound, and fell into the %emf 
apparently without life. But some of hts at<< 
tendants recovered him ', and when his sensesr 
returned, he perceived that his shield was gone* 
The shield of Brasidas, however, was lost with 
more glory^ than ever shield was defended* 

Demosthenes, with few troops, and very une* 
<|ual strength, resisted the attack of the enemy 
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fcr:ihree<d|i78# At length, however, tbe jBeeti 
widoh bad been apprised of hwd^ger, returned 
from CoFcyra) and terminated the incredible la- 
bours of his small and exhausted garrison. Tho 
Athenian and Lacedsmonian armaments imrne^ 
diaitely engaged, and the Spartans were defeat- 
ed* An event, however, which principally aros« 
from a want of vigilance and foresight, was cal? 
culated to depress the minds of the Spartans, 
more than tlie loss of live ships that were de^ 
stPOf edin this battle, the total dispersion of their 
fleet, and the unexpected relief of the place* 

Before the harbour of Pylus, lies an island* 
about two miles in circumference, called Sphac* 
teria, which is barren, woody, and uninhabited* 
In this island the Spartans had imprudently 
posted a detachment of four hundred and twenty 
heavy armed men, with a much greater propor* 
tion of Helotes. They did not reflect, that as 
soon as the Athenians obtained the command 
of the neighbouring sea, these forces must b$ 
at their mercy. This consideration did not oc- 
cur to the Laceds&monians, till their fleet waa 
defeated. It then produced the most poignant 
affliction ; as the Spartans in the island belonged 
to the first families of the commonwealth. 

Immediate notice of this disaster was dispatch* 
fid to Sparta.. The annual magistrates, with a 
deputation from the senate, hastened to exam* 
ine matters on the spot. The misfortune ap* 
peared to admit of no ri^medy ; and such wa^ 
the value of this body of citizens to the commu* 
nlty at large, that it was universally resolved 
to solicit a truce, until embassadors could be 
sent to Athens, to treat for a general peace^ 
The Athenians accordingly agreed to a suspen* 
•ioa of hostilities, provided Uie Spartans, as a 
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pledge of the sincerity of their int^tions, would 
consent to deliver up the whole of their fleet, 
amounting to sixty vessels. This mortifying 
and humiliating condition was accepted. During 
the space of twenty days consumed in this em- 
bassy, the I^acedsmonian troops intercepted in 
Sphacteria were supplied with a stated propor* 
tion of food and wine. 

When the Spartan embassadors were admitted 
to an audience, they reminded the Athenians of 
the advantages which would result to all Greece^ 
and in a more particular manner to Athens, if 
they embraced the spontaneous friendshi[>-^he 
proffered treaty and alliance of the Ladedacmon- 
ian republick. The proposals orconciliation, ff 
accepted in the moment of victory, would greatly 
redound to the glory of Athens ; but if rejected, 
would completely ascertain, not only who were 
the real aggressors and promoters of the war, but 
to whom the calamities that would thence ensue 
ought in justice to be imputed. 

The meek and submissive spirit of this dis- 
course tended to discover to the Athenians the 
full extent of the value of their victory. Cle<ui, 
a clamorous demagogue, therefore, instigated 
the people, to demand, as the preliminaries of 
peace, that the Spartans in Sphactena, should be 
^ent to Athens, and that many fortified and im- 
portant places belonging to the Lacedaemonians 
should be surrendered. These lofty pretensions 
did not appear to the Spartan negotiators justi- 
fied by the military events which had taken 
place ; and they returned with disgust. The 
Athenians, on various and groundless pretences, 
refused to restore the fleet, which had been sur- 
rendered as a pledge of the treaty ; and both 
parties prepared to recommence hostilities. The 
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Atli€9aiai)s, that tbev might vindicate the arro- 
gance of their pretensions; and the Spartans, 
that they might avenge it* 

It was determined, to attempt the reduction 
of the soldiers in Sphacteria, by famine, rather 
than by the sword. The Athenian fleet, there- 
fore^ guarded the island night and day. But, not* 
withstanding its vigilance, supplies were oflei> 
dirown into the place, during storms and dark- 
ness. The blockade was fruitlessly protracted 
lor several weeks; and the besiegers began to 
suffer equally with the besieged. In the mean 
time, many clamours were raised in Athens 
against Demosthenes, who blockaded Sphac- 
teria, and CleoR, who prevented an advantageous 
peace. Cleon, in order to elude what was di* 
rected against him, asserted, that if he were 
appointed general, he would sail to the island 
with a small force, and take it at the first onset. - 

This proposal was no sooner made, than in- 
stantly agreed to ; and the chief command was 
ceded to him. Cleon, more clamorous than 
courageous, and little expecting that the Athen- 
ians would have accepted his offer, was at a 
loss what measure to pursue. Not forsaken, 
however, by his impudence, he advanced to the 
middle of the assembly, and declared, that he 
was not afraid of the Lacedsemonians; and en- 
gaged, in twenty days, to bring the Spartans pri- 
soners to Athens, or die in the attempt. This 
declaration excited the ridicule of the multitude ; 
while the discerning rejoiced, that they should 
either be freed from the clamours of a turbulent 
demagogue, or that the Spartans in Sphacteria 
would be subdued. 

Some of the Lacedsmonian soldiers in the 
island, in dressing their victuals^ happened to 

Vol. III. a 
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set the urood on fire, and a tirisk gale «priD^ng 
up> a most violent conflagration ensued, and the 
whole place was threatened with de8tn]ctton«-«-f- 
This unforeseen disaster disclesed to the enemy 
the strength and situation of the Spartaas ; 4ffid 
Demosthenes was actaallf preparing to embcaoe 
the favonrable moment, and to lUtack thei% 
when Cleon, with his troops, arrived in the caunp. 
During the night, the i^laii^ was invaded ; aad 
in the morning the Athenians made a desiKUt 
frbm seventy ships. The Lacedsmonians, mi- 
volved in the ashes of the bvmt wood, whicbf 
mounting high hito the air, intercepted the si^^ 
on ail sides, >endeavoured to make good their ro- 
treat to a sti'ong post opposite to Pyius, but 
were greatly harassed in Uieiir naarch by showeiv 
of arrows, stones, and darts. Being dosely ena- 
bodied, however, and presenting a dreadful and 
threatening front to the enemy, they retreated, 
in good ordter, and with comparatively Httle loss. 
Having gained possession of the post, they re- 
pelled with vigour and bravery the enemy, 
wherever they approached; for die nature of 
the ground was such, that they could not easily 
be surrounded. During the whole day, the coa- 
tending parties fought with the greatest obsti- 
nacy, under the painfiil presuires of thirst and 
a scorching sun. At length the Messeniaot dis- 
covered an unknown path, that led to the en- 
emy's rear, and immediately cjimbed the emki- 
ence. The Spartans, thus encompassed on ail 
sides, and reduced to a similar situation with 
their brave countrymen at Tbermc^yhe, were 
attacked by the Athenians in fix)iit, and the Mes- 
senians behind. 

Nor did this devoted band disgrace the coun- 
try of Leonida^. Many of the commanders 
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%efe slun ; and those who were wounded ex- 
horted their severs to persevere in the battle. 
Demosthenes and Cleon, perceiving that the 
Spartans were resolved to fight till every man 
was slain, and being desirous of carrying them 
(rtsonera to Athens, checked the Athenian 
troops* A herald was therefore sent to offer 
them quarter, provided they would surrender 
themselves^ to the mercy of the Athenian people, 
and lay down their arms. It was doubted, how- 
ever, whether the Lacedemonians would submit 
to such a proposal ; but the greater part drop- 
ped their shields, and waved their hands, in to- 
ken of compliance. Styphon, on whom the 
command of the Spartans had devolved, re- 
quested leave to dispatch a herald to the I..ace- 
daemonian army on the continent, that he might 
know how to act. This was refVised, but a con- 
ference followed, and the Athenian generals sent 
for a herald from the Lacedsmonian army.— 
Several messages having passed between them, 
a final answer was received by the garrison in 
the island, to this effect : << The Lacedaemonians 
permit you to consult your own safety, provided 
•D P you submit to nothing disgraceful." As 
' * soon as the Spartans in Sphacteria receiv- 
* ed this message, they surrendered their 
arms and themselves. 

On the next day, the dead were given up to 
be buried, and the Athenians erected their tro- 
phy. The Spartans, who had been made pris- 
oners, were carried to Athens ; and, by a decree 
of the people, it was resolved that they should 
be kept in chains, until peace between the two 
states should be established. But, if the Pe^ 
ponnesians invaded Attica in the mean time, the 
decree declared, in order to intimidate the La- 
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cedxnionianpublick, they shouldbe immediately 
put to death. The Athenian commanders left 
a strong garrison in Pylus, which was soor re- 
inforced by an enterprising body of Messenians, 
from Naupactus. The Messenians, though pos- 
sessed of only a barren cape on their native and 
once happy coast, infested the neighbouring 
country with continual incursions ; and the He- 
iotes, attracted by their affection for their ancient 
kinsmen, and animated by every principle oF 
resentment against their tyrannical masters, re- 
volted to them in great numbers. Pylus was 
now so fortihed, that while supplies could be 
received by sea, no impression could be made * 
upon it by land. In this situation of things, 
the Lacedsmonian government, anxiously de- 
sirous of peace, expected that the Athenians 
would only insult them, if they made any pub- 
lick proposals for an accommodation between 
the two states. They, therefore, secretly ofTer- 
ed terms, and requested a peace might be ne- 
gotiated. But the victories and successes of the 
Athenians served only to inflame their ambi- 
tion ; and, while the wiser and more moderate 
among the people, would gladly have profited 
of the present happy posture of their affairs, to 
make an advantageous agreement, the populace, 
instigated by the boisterous eloquence of Cleon, 
dismissed the Spartans with greater insolence 
than ever. 

Indeed the war had now become popular at 
Athens, on account of the success which had 
lately attended it. The Lacedemonians, de- 
pressed by misfortunes, remained inactive ; but 
jg Q the spring no sooner approached, than 
424.' ^^^ Athenians made all the preparations 
' possible for a vigorous campaign. The 
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first operations of the Athenians were directed 
against Cythera, a very important appendage of 
the Lacedaemonian dominion. This fertile and 
populous island, which was governed by a Spar- 
tan administration, and possessed a Spartan gar- 
rison, was taken by Nicias ; and no other capit- 
ulation Mras made by the inhabitants, except for 
their lives. 

Soon after this important conquest, ^he Athen- 
ians, under the command of Demosthenes and 
Hippocrates, reduced the town of Nics&a, a sea- 
port belonging to the Megareans, and the fleet 
ravaged all the eastern coasts of Peloponnesus. 
Their attack was next directed against Thyrea, 
a city that had been granted to the miserable 
natives of JEgina, where the cruelty of the Athen- 
ians still continued to pursue them. The city 
was taken, the houses were burned, and the in- 
habitants, without distinction, put to the sword. 
Hitherto the Athenians had been eveiy where 
successful, but they now suffered a defeat in 
Boeotia. Demosthenes and Hippocrates had, for 
some time, been tampering with the political 
factions of that country ; and the insurgents had 
promised to take up arms in their behalf. The 
Athenian commanders, therefore, sailed to the 
eastern parts of that province, with a great num- 
ber of gallies and men. As the insurgents had 
agreed to deliver up the western coast of Boeotia, 
it was expected, that, before the Thebans should 
be in readiness to take the field, the invaders and 
their abettors, advancing from opposite extre- 
mities of the country, would unite in the centre, 
and proceed to attack Thebes, of which they 
might probably make themselves masters. 

The whole contrivance, however, was betray- 
ed to the Spartans by a Phocian ; and the Lace- 
R S 
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d»monians communicated it to the inhabitants 
of Boeotisu The cities that meditated a reyplt were 
therefore timely secured. Hippocrates, liaving 
quitted Attica« entered the eastern frontier of 
BcBotia, and attacked and took Delium, a i^ace 
sacred to Apollo. The principal design <>f the 
entei^rise baying failed, he fortified and gar- 
risoned this post, and prepared to return home* 
The Thel^ns, however^ with a force of eighteen 
thousand men, under the command of Pagon* 
das, a brave and skilful leader^ marched with 
great rapidity from Tanagra, in order to inter- 
cept their retreat ; an engagement ensued, in 
which the Athenians were routed, and left in the 
field of battle one thousand pikemen, with their 
general Hippocrates. The Tbebans, after this 
victory, laid siege to Delium, and took it ; and 
the Athenian garrison, reduced by death or de- 
sertion, to two hundred men, surrendered them- 
selves prisoners of war. 

The Athenians had scarcely time to lament 
over these calamities, when they were informed 
of others still greater, and more to be deplored. 
The citizens of Olynthus, and other places of 
the Chalcidice, had embraced the earliest op- 
portunity of revolting fwm Athens. When, 
therefore, the victories of Demosthenes and Ni- 
cias, in the eighth year of the war, were made 
known to them, they feared the vengeance of the 
Athenians, and craved assistance from their Pelo- 
ponnesian allies. At the same time, Perdiccas, 
king of Macedonia, by whom the Athenians were 
regarded as his ancient and natural enemies, and 
the rapacious invaders of his coast, sent to hire 
soldiers in Greece, wl^^m he int^inded to employ 
in resisting the attempts of that ambitious people, 
and in subduing the several (taibarous tribes, 
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Itet had not jret submitted to the Macedonian 
tyraany. 

Brasidas was tho^fore appointed by the Spar- 
tans to undertake this expedition ; who having^ 
joinied forces with Perdiccas, the army marched 
a^^Qst ArribsBus, the king of the Lyncestians* 
This prince^ however, having offered to submit 
the differences between Perdiccas and himselfy 
to Brasidasy and to abide by his determination, 
the Spartan general listened to a proposal, which 
seemed so highly reasonable. Accordingly a ne- 
gotiation was opened ; but Perdiccas, having 
tnore ambitious prospects, refused to accept as a 
judge, the man whom he had hired to be an 
auxiliary* Brasidas, on the other hand, avowed 
that he could not think of waging war with those 
who implored his justice and protection ; and, 
therefore, a treaty was soon after concluded^ and 
Arribaeus was numbered among the allies of 
Sparta. Perdiccas, unable to prevent this meas* 
UTe, was nevertheless, highly incensed; and the 
generals parted in mutual disgust. 

Brasidas having joined the Chalcidians, offen- 
sive operations were commenced against those 
states in alliance with Athens. Acanthus, in 
which some of the principal persons were known 
to incline to the Lacedaemonian interest, was in- 
tended to be attacked first. This place being 
summoned, after some deliberations among the 
people, the Spartan commander was permitted 
to enter the town, and allowed to declare his 
proposals before the general assembly. Brasi- 
das having made a very eloquent and judicious* 
speech, in which he inveighed bitterly against 
the ambition and tyranny of Athens, and boasted 
of the great superiority of the Lacedsmonians, 
virith respect to their military force, engaged tha 
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Acanthians to accept the friendship and alliance 
of Sparta. Stagirus, another ciCy on the Stpy- 
monic gulph, readily followed the example, and 
became a member of the Lracedsmontan confed-^ 
eracy. During the winter season, the Spartan 
commander signalized himself with equal abili- 
ty and enterprise. His operations against the 
inland towns facilitated in a very considerable 
degree the reduction of such places, as by tneir 
maritime, or insular situation, were most expos- 
ed to the vengeance of Athens, and, therefere^ 
most averse to recede from the alliance of that 
state. At length, however, by the success of 
his arms, the moderate use he made of victory, 
and his behaviour to the vanquished, all of which 
contributed to render him uniformly prosper- 
ous, Brasidas became master of most places in 
the peninsulas of Acta, Sithonia, and Pallene* 
The loss of Amphipolis was what the Athen- 
ian people most severely felt, and for which 
they were most afflicted. The government of 
Thasos had been committed to Thucydides, the 
celebrated Greek historian ; and he had also the 
direction of the gold and silver mines, on the 
opposite coast. As soon as this distinguished 
character received information, that the Amphi- 
politan territory was invaded by a Spartan ar- 
my, he hastened to relieve the town, but arrived 
too late to be of any signal service* When the 
success of the expedition of Brasidas was known 
at Athens, the popular tumult was extremely 
great. A truce for one year, however, was 
•agreed on soon after, between the two contend- 
ing republicks. This transaction was wholly un- 
expected by Brasidas, who received th« submis- 
sion of two considerable places in the peninsula 
of Pallene, after hostilities had been suspended. 
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This action of the Spartan general, and the 
worthlessness of Cleon, promoted the renewal of 
the irar* The Athenian demagogue was conti- 
nually extolling the greatness and power of * 
Athens. He was always instigating his coun- 
trymen to punish the insolence and perfidy of 
Sparta, in abetting the revolt of those places in 
Macedonia, after the truce had been agreed on. 
They vrere at length influenced by the advice of 
this turbulent declaimer, and he was sent with 
a fleet of thirty gallies, twelve hundred citizens 
heavy armed, a squadron of three hundred horsci 
and a powerful body of light-armed auxiliaries* 
Cleon, thus vested with a very important com- 
mand, after having taken one or two places, pro- 
ceeded against Amphipolis* He applied ta 
Perdiccas, king of Macedonia) for succours^. 
vrhich, according to treaty, he was to furnish* 
But Brasidas, aware of the inferiority of hi» 
troops in arms and discipline, and more confi- 
dent of the resources of his own genius, as he 
knew the inability of the genersd he had to op- 
pose, wished to join battle before the expected 
assistance should arrive* Accordingly the Spar^ 
tan general, perceiving that Cleon advanced to- 
wards the city in a negligent and disorderly 
manner, gave orders to attack the Athenians by 
surprise, and in different parts of the army. 
This was instantly done ; and the enemy, con- 
founded with the rapidity and complicated 
charge, fled amain, while Cleon, though fore- 
most, was killed in the pursuit. Brasidas, being<» 
also wounded, died soon after. 

Scarcely any Spartan recorded in history^ 
and few, indeed, of any nation, have been en- 
dowed with such talents to command armies, to 
persuade citizens^ to make and to Maintain con- 
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quests^ a& Bra^das. The estimation, in irhich' 
the diflRerent states and communities beid this 
great and extraordinarf man may be coHected* 
Irom the sorrow which they expressed at his 
death, and the honours paid to his memoiy.^ 
His funeral was perfinnnaed with the utmost so- 
lemnity, amidst the tears of those who consider- 
ed his virtues and abilities as the surest pledges 
of their own happiness and security. The citi- 
sens of Amphipolis erected a monument to per- 
petuate his memory ; and by wHy of distinction, 
every other testimony of their former leaders 
and patriots was carefully destroyed. Aniraal 
games, with sacrifices, were appointed to be cel- 
ebrated at his tomb ; and worship was decreed to 
Mm, as the hero and founder of their comtntP- 
inty* It is related, that his mother, hearing 
Brasidas praised by some Thracians, who assert- 
ed that no person alive was equal to him, re- 
plied, ** You are mistaken ; my son was a man 
of great merit, but there are many superiour to 
him in Sparta." 

By the death o£ Cleon and Brasidas, the prin- 
cipal obstacles to peace were removed. The 
Athenians, dejected by defeat, wanted the im- 
posing eloquence of Cleon todisguise their weak- 
ness, and varnish their misfortunes. Their ar- 
mament was greatly enfeebled, and there ap- 
peared no prospect of regainingtheirpossessions 
in Macedonia. The greatest part, therefore, of 
those who returned home, seemed sufficiently 
^desirous of forwarding an accommodation with 
the enemy. Nicias, who had succeeded to the 
influence of Cleon, was inclined to pacific mea- 
sures ; and hap^nly for the sufferings of man« 
kind, the same moderation was observable in 
Pleistoanaxy king of Sparta. Several confer- 
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bowcTerf did not ajppear Hkely to be aeon suo- 
oes^fiil, and) therefore, towards annring the La*- 
cedannoiiiantcircuiated a report^ that they would 
Jbrtify Attica ; but immediately nttetj prelim^ 
J. ^ iuaries oi peace were agreed on* In 
* . ' consequence of this negotiation! all places 
and prisoners taken in the cbivse of the 
^ar were to be mutually restored. The several 
states of Greece were supposed to be indoded 
in this treaty ; but each c^ the other commum- 
ties re&sed to Aiake any restitution. The peace 
was to continue for l^y years ; and as Nicias 
was the great promoter of it, people uniTersally 
tcaUed it the peace of Nicias. The disposition 
^ this man was exactly the reverse of that of 
Ckon. The latter was violent and turbulentt 
and a vehement enemy of the Lacedaemonians : 
Micias was gentk in his manners, a friend to 
^e Spartans, and advised his countrymen to 
j>ursue moderate and peaceful measures. He 
was a man of a virtuous, but timid disposition, 
endbwed with much prudence, and little enter- 
prise ; possessed of mo<krate- abilities, but im* 
inesasely lich* 



CHAP. IX. 

jFrom the Peace of Mcias to the iotui overthrow 
' of the Ea^edition agcdnst Skify. • 

THE treaty of peace thus concluded, after a 
war of ten years, was at last ill calculated 
to give general satisfaction, and to fix and es* 
tiablisb permament axid universal quiet. The 
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Lacedvmoniahs had stipulated for ^emselws, 
that all places and possessions, of which they 
had been deprived during the war, should be 
restored. But their allies, and especially the 
Corinthians and Megareans, were left to suffer 
very considerably ; and the Eletans considered 
themselves treated with the greatest injustice 
and oppression. With all this, howeyery the 
Lacedxmonians could not carry into effect some 
of the most important articles of the treaty*—- 
Amphipolis, and the other towns in that iieig^h- 
bourhood, refused to enter again into an alliance 
with the Athenians. They were also equaUy un- 
successful in endeavouring to accommodate 
matters with the Argives ; and a war with that 
state, in which the greatest part of the Pelopon- 
nesians would probably be against them, seem- 
ed inevitable. Alarmed by these consideratioBSy 
the Spartans sent proposals to Athens, relative 
to a d^ensive alliance between the two statesy 
which was immediately concluded* 

The Corinthians, irritated now against the 
Lacedaemonians, and equally indignant with 
Athens, dispatched deputies to Argos, as soon 
as the convention of the confederacy was dis- 
/missed. These having roused the ambition of 
the Argives, conjured them to vindicate the 
honour of Peloponnesus, which had been 
shamefully abandoned by the pusillanimity, or 
betrayed by the selfishness, of the Spartans. 
The Argives were well disposed to listen to 
Mrhat was recommended* Having observed a 
prudent neutrality, during the events of the Pe- 
loponnesian war, Argos was grown wealthy and 
strong. The protection of this state was court- 
ed by most of the other smaller communities of 
Greece, which, before the conclusion of peacey 
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liad b^en^he friends and the allies of Sfmrta. 
To this anociation of popular governments, an 
accession still more important was soon ac- 
quired ; and Athens was received into the con- 
federacy. The means, by which this was ef« 
• iected, it Is proper to explain. 

Amidst the factious turbulence of senates 
-and assemblies, whatever was proposed and 
adopted by one party was certain to meet with 
opposition from another, however prudent and 
necessary the measure proposed might be.—- 
Those i¥ho opposed the peace of Nicias were 
many ; but among the Athenians, one person 
eclipsed the rest, who, on this occasion, first 
dismayed those singular, but unhappy talents, 
which ploved fatal to himself and to his coun- 
try. By the constitutions of Solon, every Athen- 
. ian ought to be thirty years of age before he 
was i>ermitted to speak in publick; but Alcib- 
iades had not yet reached this period. Every 
circumstance, however, which could plead an 
exception to that law, united in this youth. His 
birth and fortune, his natural and acquired abil- 
ities, the accomplishments of his mind and body, 
all conspired to render him the favourite of the 
people. Amidst the crowd of rhetoricians and 
sophists, at that time inhabiting Athens, Alcib* 
lades distinguished the superiour merit of Soc- 
rates, who, rejecting all fictitious and abstruse 
studies, confined himself to matters of real im- 
portance and utility. He was, however, more 
charmed. with the eloquence, than with the in- 
nocence and integrity of Socrates ; and the 
youthful levity of AJcibiades was chiefly delight- 
ed with the* splendour of particular actions. 
But the invincible and astonishing intrei^dity 
of Socrates, when quitting the shade of specu- 
VOL. UI. s 
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lation and the groves of Academus, and grasp- 
ing his spear, he justified, by his martial ex- 
ploits, the useful lessons of his philosophy, 
could not but attract the esteem and reverence 
of his young disciple. 

And if Alcibiades were fascinated by the abil- 
ities and superiority of Socrates, that philoso- 
pher entertained no less respect and affection for 
his pupil. Alcibiades wasbeautifol....his beauty 
however depended, not on that transient flower 
of youth, and the seductive elegance of efiremin- 
ate graces, but on the ineffable harmony of a 
form, which seemed to recal to mind and realise 
the fabulous divinities of Homer, and the pro- 
ductions of Phidias. The affection of Socrates, 
though pure as his principles, resembled rather 
the ardour of love, than the moderation of 
friendship. The company of the sage was 
courted by his other disciples, but he himself 
scrupled not to seek the ftnendship and conversa- 
tion of Alcibiades : and when the ungrateful 
youth sometimes escaped to his licentious com- 
panions, the philosopher pursued to reclaim him, 
with the eagerness and anxiety of a father or a 
master, desirous of recovering a fugitive son or 
slave. At the fatal battle at Delium, it is said, 
that Alcibiades repaid the kindness and favour 
Socrates displayed at the battle of Potidasa, by 
saving the precious life of the sage. This inter- 
change of noble and important offices woidd 
doubtless cement the bands of mutual fiiendship, 
during which the powers of reason and fancy 
were directed, with unremitting attention, to im- 
prove the understanding of Alcibiades, and ex- 
cite in him the love and practice of virtue. 

5ut this favourite yoijth laboured under a la- 
mentable defect, which neither his birth and for- 
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tiine^ nor his g^at mental and bodily accom» 
plisfatnents, nor even the friendship of Socrates, 
could compensate. He wanted a sincere and 
honest heart. The talents of Socrates had led 
him to admire, and attach himself to that philo- 
sopher ; and the hopes of becoming by his in- 
btructionS) not a wise and good, but a great and 
able man, induced him to continue the appear- 
ance of amity. Some inclination to virtue he 
might in such company feel, or rather feign; 
for he was caj^ble of adopting at pleasure, the 
most opposite manners; and, while he surpassed, 
at times, the splendid magnificence of Athens,he 
could conform himself, at others, to a more rigid 
frugality, than even .Sparta required. He could 
assume the soft and eifeminate manners of an 
eastern potentate, or rival the vices of the Thra- 
cians.. 

It was generally reckoned important for those, 
'who sought eminence in the state, to extend and 
strengthen their political connexions with other 
Grecian communities. The family of Alcib- 
iades had been long united, in friendly and hos- 
pitable intercourse, with the Spartan republick, 
and he had been assiduous in kind attention to 
the 4^cedaemohian prisoners, taken at Sphacte* 
ria. The Spartan government, however, little 
partial to youth in political eminence, and not 
less averse to the wild and luxurious extrava- 
gance of Alcibiades, disregarded his advances, 
and paid him no respect. Whenever the La- 
cedaemonians had any business to transact with 
the republick of Athens, they generally made 
their suit to Nicias, for whom they testified the 
highest regard. 

This line of conduct pursued by the Spartan 
government) induced Alcibiades, in order to 
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gratify at once his resentment, his ambitiony and 
his jealousy, to renew the war, and to oppose 
the Spartans and Nicias. We have before no- 
ticed the obstacles, with which the Spartans had 
to contend, in carrying the treaty of peace into 
effect. It belonged to the Lacedaemonians, to 
cede first the placesand possessions to the Athen- 
ians ; the latter, though the prisoners taken at 
Sphacteria had been set at liberty, refused to 
surrender Pylus, until the conditions stipulated 
in return, had been performed* Mutual reluc- 
tance, or, what perhaps is more likely, inability, 
to comply with the articles of peace, produced 
animosity and disagreement between the two 
states. In their eagerness to recover Pylus, 
without whicli» they were sensible, it would be 
impossible to contend with any advantage against 
Athens, th e Spartans renewed their alliance witb 
the Th^bans, from whom they received Panac- 
tum. In this transaction, however, they forgot 
an important clause in the treaty with Athens, 
^^ that neither state should, without mutual con- 
sent, conclude any new confederacy." 

That they might excuse what they termed an 
^apparent infringement of the treaty, they sent 
embassadors to Athens to plead their defence, 
and to request that state to accept Panactum^ 
which they had carefully dismantled, in ex- 
change for Pylus. And as these men declared 
in the senate, that they were invested with iiiU 
powers for embracing and cementing a present 
and permanent friendship between the two com- 
munities, their proposal was heard without emo< 
tioti or surprise. After this audience, Alcib- 
iades, having invited the Lacedsmonian embas« 
sadors to an entertainment, pretended to be a 
great admirer and friend of the Spartan statej 
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and professed his readiness to cooperate with 
them, in obtaining the object of their mission* 
But there was one circumstance, he observed, 
that occurred in the! speech they had niade* 
that g^ave him much concern, and which, it would 
have been their adrantage, entirely to have sup* 
pressed. This was their mentioning the full 
powers, with which they were invested* They 
must beware of repeating that errour in the pop- 
ular assembly, for the rapacity of the populace 
was such, that if they should be apprised of this 
circumstance, their demands would be so great, 
that the honour and the safety of Spurta could 
not possibly allow them to be complied with. If 
they concealed the extent of their commission, 
to declare which would only indicate timidity, 
and provoke insolencfe, he filedged himself tp 
support their cause, and to procure for them the 
•full gratification of their wishes* 

The Spai^tans, ignorant of the character of the 
man, who had been formerly irritated with the 
neglect and ingratitixde of their country, con- 
fided in Alcibiades, as the friend of Lacedaemon* 
When, therefore, they appeared before the peo» 
-pie, the artful Athenian interrogated them, with 
a loud voice, as to the object and extent of their 
commission* They replied, that they had no full 
-powers granted to them* Alcibiades, affecting 
a transport of indignation, arraigned the base^ 
ness and audacity of a people, by whom his own 
unsuspecting credulity had been abused. <^ It 
is but yesterday,'* cried he, " they declared in 
the senate the full powers with which they 
were invested ; and to-day they deny what they 
so lately asserted. It is thus, that they have 
infringed the articles of the treaty. Amphi- 
poiis is not restored* An alliance is entered into 
s 2 
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with tbeTheban state ; and thef offbr the Athen^ 
ians Panactum, after thej have deinolifthed its 
vallsand fortifications* Can you tamely sobmit^ 
inen of Athens ! to such indignities ? Will yotx 
not expel such triuiors from your presence, and 
from your city ?" This extraordinary and un- 
expected harangue, wholly disconcerted the Spar- 
tans, and they retired abruptly from the assem- 
bly. Nicias and others, who were known to fa^ 
vour the Lacedsmonian republick, shared th^r 
disgrace ; and Alcibiades endeavoured to per- 
BUi^e the people to embrace the Argive alliance* 
But, before this was effected, Nicias proposed^ 
that he might be sent as embassador to Lacedse- 
mon. To this proposal, the assembly immedi- 
ately consented. The instructions, however^ 
given to Nicias, by the Athenian people, were 
such, that, upon his arrival at Lacedemon, his 
demands were ill received, and he returned to 
Athens, without obtainingforthe commonwealth, 
or for himself, any one inject of his mission* 
A league, offensive and defensive, between the 
Argives and the Athenians, was instantly con- 
cluded, for one hundred years; in which the 8er« 
eral independent allies of each contracting power 
were included ; and, by this transaction, Athens, 
not Lacedsemon, became the head of the Dorian 
states, and of the principal confederacy in Pel- 
oponnesus. 

This alliance, though it did not cancel that 
subsisting between Sparta and Athens, was, nev^- 
ertheless, wholly inimical to the former state. 
Though the friends of Alcibiades could not com- 
mend the method, by which he had attained 
his purpose, yet they considered it as a master- 
piece in politicks, to divide and shake all Pel- 
oponnesus. By these means, the war would 
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be removed to a great distance horn Atlient; 
and if the Spartans should be conquerors, sue* 
cess would aTail them little ; but if they suffered , 
a defeat, Lacedxmon itself would be in danger< * 

It might be expected, that the weight of such 

a powerful confederacy should have speedilf 

crushed the weakness of Sparta, already enfee^ 

Ued and exhausted by the former war. But the 

mUitaiy operations of Greece depended not so 

much on the relative strength of the contending 

powers, as on the alternate preponderance of 

fiMrtiofu The Spartans, fearing the confederacy, 

w^ch was united against them, resolved to en* 

deavour to crush the evil at once, and thereby 

intimidate other cities from revolting. A numerw 

OQs and formidable army was therefore col^ 

kcted, and as Pleirtoanax had been a promoter 

of the peace of Nicias, the command was given 

to Ag^is, his more warlike colleague. The Spar^ 

tan allies showed unusual ardour in the cause, 

and mustered all their troops to join the Lace- 

dxmonian army. 

The Argives observed the approaching storm, 
and prepared to resbt its force. The Eleans 
and Mantineans joined th^r.troops to the Argives, 
who, without waiting for the Athenian awxilia^ 
ries, boldly took the field to oppose the invaders. 
The skilful manceuvres of Agis completely cut 
off their return to Argos ; and a battle seemed 
inevitable. But whether the Argive command- 
ers were disconcerted by the judicious position 
of the enemy, and saw the danger of their situ- 
ation; whether they were touched with com- 
punction, on viewing such -numerous bodies of 
men, principally natives of the same country, of 
the same extraction, and speaking the same 
langui^e, about to embrue their . parricidal 
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hands in kindred bloody ismduwim. CertaiD, 
however, it is, that they vent priTately to Agis> 
and pledging themselves to endeavour ta pro- 
cure a reconciliation ^d alliance between Ai^^s 
and LacediBmon, upon satisfactory terms to the 
latter state, prevailed with him to grants hy his 
sole authority, a truce for fear months* 7he 
Lacedaemonian army, therefore, to the astonish- 
ment of every one present, was immediately 
ordered to retreat. 

Q ^ TJus measure occasioned universal dis- 
. •* content, which was followed by loud and 
* licentious clamours* The Spartans and 
their allies complained, <^ That, after having as- 
sembled such a body of forces as had scarcely 
ever been seen in Peloponnesus, whose attacl^- 
ment to their cause was ardent, and whose 
numbers and courage were invincible ; and, af- 
ter surrounding their enemies on every side, and 
depriving them of every resource ; the glorious 
hope, or rather certainty of the most complete 
and important victory, was snatched from their 
grasp, by the treachery, the cowardice, or the ca- 
price of their general." On the other hand, the 
Argives lamented, that their ntTmerous enemies^ 
inadvertently enclosed between the alHed army 
and the garrison of Argos, who might easily 
have been subdued and cut to pieces, should 
have been allowed to escape, by a hasty and im- 
prudent composition: nor was their resentment 
confined to vain and fruitless complaints. The 
publick indignation, apparently stimulated by the 
•democratical leaders, rose so high, that the 
houses of Thrasyllus and Alcipliron were at- 
tacked by the most daring and seditious of the 
populace. Thrasyllus and his colleague, how- 
ever, saved their lives by fleeing to the.protec- 
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dared all tbeir efiTecU confiscated. 

Soon aft^ the retreat of the LacedxmonianSf 
the Athenian auxiliaries arrived at Argos* Alcib«ii 
iades was invested with the character of embas- 
sador to that state* His activity would not fait 
to promote the popular tumult, in which his^ 
own and the Athenian interests were concerned* 
His eloquence prevailed over the few, who seem-^ 
ed desirous of pursuing moderate and pacific 
measures. He reproached the Argives with 
their breach of faith towards Athens ; represent* 
od the Irresistible and matchless strength of the 
confederacy ; showed them how peculiaiiy &• 
▼ourable the circumstances were for continuing 
the war ; and concluded by suggesting, that they 
might now make an important attempt, with' 
a certain prospect <d success. To this proposal 
they summarily acceded; and thus eucouraged 
by the Athenian embassador, the Argives and 
their allies were persuaded to break the truce> 
with Sparta* The anny marched to Orchome* 
nus, an ancient and wealthy town of Arcadia. 
The fortifications of the place were weak $ and 
the pe(^le, alanped by the greatness of the 
force prepared to attack them, and apprehen- 
«ve of being overpowered before succours 
could arrive, agreed to a capitulation. 

The Eleans were now urgent, that the com« 
bined army should endeavour to recover Le- 
preum, a district upon their own borders ; but 
the allies paid no regard to their solicitations.* 
The Mantineans proposed the much more im- 
portant acquisition of Tegea; and giving assur- 
ance, that they carried on a correspondence with 
a fection in the town, the Argives and Athen-' 
ians concurred with them* The Eleans were so 
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much dbsatiified with this prtftr6iie6 of thc^ 
great concerns of the confederacy to their own 
particular interests, that they returned home, 
and the army proceeded to lay siege to Tegea« 

It was hot without indignation, that the Lace- 
doemonians heard of the submission of Orcho- 
menus, the siege of Tegea, and the open and 
daring infraction of the treaty. They had been 
displeased with the truce granted by their gen- 
end, but whilst peace was the apparent conse«> 
quence of the measure, they had confined their 
resentment merely to expressions of disappro- 
bation. No sooner, however, did they feel the 
ruinous and disgraceful effects of hb miscon- 
duct, than their indignation became outrageous* 
He was called to an account with a degree of 
hostile warmth not usual with the LacedsBmo* 
nians. They had determined to destroy his 
house, and to condemn him in a fine of several 
thousand pounds. But considering his former 
diligence and service, and the gei>eral deport- 
ment of his conduct, he was again received in- 
to favour. His known talents for war recont- 
mended him to the command of the army, and 
he promised his countrjrmen, that his future 
services should speedily wipe off the late asper- 
sion from his character. The Spartans, how- 
ever, appointed ten counsellors, without whose 
concurrency he could not lead the forces beyond 
the Lacedsemonian territory. 

The whole force of Laconia, with that of the 
allied states, was assembled with great celerity ; 
and as the Spartans were desirous of withdraw- 
ing the Argives from the siege of Tegea, the 
army immediately marched to Mantinea. By 
these means the enemy were compelled to de- 
fend that place» or permit it to fall into the hands 
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of die litcedftiiioiiiaiis* The Ar^fiwtn withdrew 
their troopSifrom before Tegea, nd approached 
the Alantiiiean frontier. Both armies, whose 
ambition or resexUment had been so lately dis« 
appointed of an opportunity to display their forcei 
ea§^rly prepared for an engi^ement. 

Xhe ancient custom, previous to the com- 
mencement of a battle, was for the leaders of 
the respective nations to harangue their soldiers 
in a moving and appropriate speech. The Man- 
tineans were exhorted, valiantly to contend for 
the defence of their city, and the safety of their 
wives and children. The event of this battle, 
they were told, would determine the very im- 
portant altemaUve of dominion or servitude ; a 
dominion which they had lately assumed over 
several cities of ArcadiSt or a servitude which 
they had already suffered under the galling yoke 
of Sparta. The Argives were reminded of that 
preeminence they had formerly held in Pelo- 
ponnesus, and which they had lately recovered. 
They were put in mind of the long and bloody 
wars carried on for the defence of their liberty 
and property, and to repel the usurpations of a 
powerful and ambitious neighbour* This was 
the same enemy they were now about to attack, 
who had provoked their arms, and whose crimes 
a|id injustice, exercised for several centuries, 
they were about to revenge. The Athenians 
heard, ^nd repeated, that it was glorious to 
march at the head of warlike and faithful allies, 
and to prove they were worthy of the ancient 
renown of Athens. They were inferiour to no 
nation, in point of bravery and courage- Their 
power was unrivalled, and, when they had con- 
. quered the Lacedaemonians in Peloponnesus^ 
their dominion would not only be more exten* 
sive, but more secure. 
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The Sptriiktir, sensible that dhict{diRe9 t<M% 
fl»d carefully exercised, will give more confid- 
ence to troops, than the most eloquent and ap- 
propriate Imran^e, briefly exhorted their fdUr 
lowers to exert that innate ardour and valour} 
which could receive no additional assistance 
■Bom the laborious display of useless words.— 
Thus saying, they marched in silent and in per- 
fect order, and moved to the sound of numerous 
-flutes, with their front compact and even, to 
meet the impetuous onset of the Argives and 
Athenians. Never in Peloponnesus had two 
such numerous and powerful armies been seen 
' before. Above a thousand Argives, chosen ftoat 
amongst their noblest youths, had been for a 
long time employed in the constant exercise of 
arms, that they might maintain the honourabfe 
pretensions of their country. These behaved in 
.4he bravest manner, while the Athenians proved 
that they were not inferiour in courage*, and that 
the fame their country had obtained for martial 
exploits was justly founded* The Mantineans 
strenuously defended every thing dear and valu- 
able to them* The Eleans, however, haidng se- 
ceded from the confederacy, the allied army was 
greatly weakened ; and the martial enthusiasm of 
king Agis, aided by the valour of the Spartans, 
decided the fate of the battle. The allies were 
repulsed, thrown into confusion, and ccunpletely 
defeated. Agis, true to the institutions of Ly- 
curgus, observed the ancient maxim, which en- 
joined the Spartans to make a bridge for a flee- 
ing enemy ; and therefore pursued the foes no 
farther, than to make the victory sure* In con- 
sequence of this, the killed were not numerous 
in proportion to the numbers engaged, and the 
completeness of the success* The Spartans lost 
three, and the allies eleven, hundred men. The 
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erents of this battle restored the lustre of thf 
Lacedaemonian character ; and the misfortunest 
the misconduct, and >he apparent slackness of 
the Spartans, in the course of the war with 
Athens, were no longer attributed to any degen- 
eracy of the people, but to the mismanagement 
of the leaders, and the chance of war. 

The unfortunate battle of Mantinea strength- 
ened the oligarchical interest in Argos* The 
dread of such another event, and of the conse>* 
quences that generally followed the termination 
of an unsuccessful war in Greece, induced the 
Arrives to think of an accommodation with 
Lacedacmon. Accordingly, the popular form 
of govemmeoi was abolished, the partisans of 
Athens were destroyed, the league with that 
state was abjured, and an alliance offensive and^ 
defensive entered into with Sparta. During 
the two following years, however, Argos. paid 
dearly for a moment of transient splendour.-^ 
This state underwent three bloody revolutions, 
in which the atrocities committed in the Corcy- 
rean sedition seemed to be renewed. I'he con- 
test ended, as in Corcyra, in favour of Athens 
and democracy. 

The island of Melos, the largest of the Cy- 
clades, and which lies directly opposite to the 
cag^ of Malea, the southern promontory of La- 
conia, was next attacked by the Athenian arms. 
T{iis beautiful island, of an agreeable temper- 
ature, and affording the usual productions of a 
fine climate, had early invited the Spartans to 
send a colony thither, which had enjoyed polit- 
ical independence for seven hundred years. Be- 
fore, however, they commenced hostilities, em- 
bassadors were sent, to persuade the Melians to 
surrender, without incuning the punishment 
Vol. III. t 
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which woidd necessai^ follow a wmn aod Gmt* 
Us9u re«ifttaiic€. The ]4eliaiis would not con- 
wot to join the Athenian alliance, and declared 
their reaolation not to betrays in asa ung^rded 
moment) the liberty they had so long maintained. 
But they entreated the Athenians to accept tfaciv 
offers of netitraliiy, and to abstaib from an un^* 
prordced violence* TliC embaasadors only re- 
plied by a sarcastick threat, that the Melians, of 
all men, considered the future mope certain than 
the past, and that they would grievously lament 
their folly and presumption, in hoping to avert 
and resist the just vengeance of their republtck. 
The Athenians, irritated by opposition, invested 
the capital of Melos, and blocked it up by sea 
and land. The besieged, having suffered greatly 
by famine, made several dedpei'ate sallies upOB 
the besiegers, seized the Athenian magazines, 
and destroyed the wm*ki5 they had raised. They 
were, however, partlyby domestick faction, but 
chiefly by the vigorous efforts of the enemy, 
compelled soon aftdr lo surrender. Theciti*- 
zens of Melos became the victi^ft o^ a revenge 
equally •cruel and impoMtiok. All ^he male$ 
above the age of puberty were put lo the sword ; 
the women and chiklren were dragged into ser- 
vitude ; and an Athenian colony replaced the 
unfortunate Melians I 

Phiiarch, an instructive, but ofVeti an inaccur* 
ate, biographer, has asdrlbed thd inhuman mas* 
aacre of the inhabitants of Melos to the pride 
and ambition of Aicibiades. But more ancient 
and authentick writers, whos^ silence on this 
part of the subject seems to exculpate the son 
of Clinias from this atrocious deed, uniformly 
represent him as the promoter of the expedition 
against Sicily ; an expedition unjtiiit in its prin^ 
ciples, and imfortunat& in its consequences.^ 
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Belbre, however^ we commence the narrstio^ 
of those important events^ whicb irere the result 
t£ this expedition, it will be proper to take a 
brief review of the Grecian colony aeUled ia 
B C ^^^^^y* ^i^nth had early acquired con* 
1084* s^^^^^® reputation and power as a mar* 
' itime state ; and it is universally seeO) 
that the improvement of navigation tends to 
discovery, to commerce^ and to colonization* It 
produced all these effects upon the Corinthians* 
The coast of Sicily had not been long known to 
them, when they projected a scheme to settle a 
tolony of Peloponnesians in that country. Ar- 
chias, therefore, one of the Heraclid«, or de- 
scendants of Hercules, was sent with a fleet, and 
had every thing provided for accomplishing the 
enterprise. He built and peopled Syracuse, the 
metropolis of Sicily, and, according to Cicero, 
the greatest and tnost wealthy of all the cities 
possessed by the Greeks. Thucydides, indeed, 
■^ jcquals it to Athens, when at the summit of its 
glory ; and Strabo says, that for its advantageous 
flituation, the stateliness of its buildings, and the 
immense wealth of the inhabitants, it was one 
of the most famous cities of the world. It con- 
sisted of three principal divisions ; the island, 
which lay on the south side, and communicated 
with the main land by a bridge ; Achradina, 
which stretched along the sea-coast, and was 
the strongest and most beautiful part of the city ; 
and Tyche, which stood between Achradina and 
the hill Epipole. It was long subject to the Co- 
rinthians ; but does not appear to have exer- 
cised, for any great length of time af^er its 
foundation, a democratical form of government* 
As it increased in power, it became proud and 
iosoleni, and, by degrees, renounced its depend- 
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cncc on Corinth. To its emancipation are ow- 
ing the occurrences, which we have to relate. 

As the names of Sicily and Cyrenaica will 
seldom occur in the subsequent parts of this 
history, it niay be necessary and proper to no- 
tice, in a brief manner, the causes that with- 
drew from the sphere of Grecian politicks a 
fruitful and extensive coast, and an island equally 
fruitful and extensive, and much more populous 
and powerful. The Greeks found it very in- 
convenient to interfere in the affairs of these re- 
mote provinces, on account of their insulated 
situation* And the colonies, being far removed 
from any assistance or protection, that could 
be afforded them from their parent country, 
were frequently obliged to submit to the op- 
pression of domestick tyranny, and to the rav- 
ages of foreign barbarians. . 

The Cyrenaicans waged alternate war with 
the Lybians and Carthaginians. The tyrant 
Ariston oppressed them. Soon after, however, 
they recovered their civil liberty, but were fre- 
quently compelled to contend for the independ- 
ence of their state. Though often attacked by 
the barbarians/ they never submitted to their 
oppression ; and it was not until after the time 
of Alexander, that they were deprived of their 
liberties. The person that first subjected them 
to his dominion was the fortunate general, who, 
in the division of Alexander's conquests, suc- 
ceeded his master in the government of Egypt 

The revolutions that happened in the affairs 
of Sicily are much better known. The Syra- 
cusans had been induced, by the assistance 
granted them by the Lacedaemonians for the 
defence of their country, to engage in the Pel- 
oponnesian war. But the Carthaginians having 
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Inidde some femddable descents <m Sicil7, ^T 
which the safety of the island and of the capital 
iPFas endangered, the S3rracu8ans were under the 
necessity of recalling their armament from the 
assistance of the Peloponneuans, in order to 
repel the invaders of their country. The Car- 
thaginians had entered into this war for the pur* 
pose of acquiring at once those valuable com- 
moditiesi the annual purchase of which had 
drained Africa of such immense treasures, and 
also to support the pretensions of Segesta and 
other inferiour cities, at variance with Syracuse. 
Hannibal, the grandson of Hamiicar, was ap- 
pointed general of the Carthaginians. He com- 
menced operations in the four hundred and 
tenth, which continued, without intermission, 
until the four hundred and fourth, year before 
the christian ara. Considerable levies were 
made from the native Italians and Spaniards, 
who naturally envied the splendour and dreaded 
the power of the Greeks, to whose conquests 
and colonies they saw no bounds. The whole 
army, therefore, of Hannibal amounted in the 
spring to three hundred thousand men, who 
were transported into Sicily in a proportionable 
number of ships. 

It would seem, that the designs of Hannibal 

were, to possess himself of the inferiour and 

inore defenceless cities, before he attempted the 

reduction of Syracuse, which, being naturally 

itrong, had been lately fortified by ait, and could 

not be taken otherwise than by a blockade. In 

^D ^ the first campaign, the Carthaginian gen- 

' ' eral made himself master of Selinus and 

* Himera, and most of the inhabitants of 

these places were cruelly put to death by tlie 

victors. Every one they met, without regard 

t2 
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to sex or agey was inhumanly kiHed ; and the 
slaughter was so terrible in the streets of Him- 
era, that the channels flowed with blood. After 
plundering the temples and houses, and levelHng 
the city with the ground, Hannibal caused three 
thousand of, the qaptives to be carried to the 
place where his grandfather had been defeated 
and killed by the cavalry of Gelon, in the first 
Carthaginian invasion. These miserable wretch-> 
es were then exposed to the insults of the bar- 
barians, and sacrificed) by the cruelty of Hanni- 
bal to the manes of Hamilcar. ^ 

This success emboldened the Qarthaginians^ 
and revived the design they had always enter- 
tained of. subduing the whole island of Sicily. 
They therefore began to make new preparations, 
and committed the whole management of the 
war to the same general ; but he, pleading his 
advanced age, as an excuse for not taking upon 
him the sole command, they joined in commis- 
sion with him Hamilcar, the sonof Hanno, and 
a person of the same family. Every thing l^ing 
ready, the numerous and formidable armament 
sailed for Sicily, landed on the coast of Agri- 
gentum, and immediately marched to that city. 

The Syracusans and their ponfederates had 
sent embassadors to Carthage, to make com- 
plaints of the late hostilities committed against 
them by Hannibal, and to persuade the senate 
to forbear sending any more troops into Sicily. 
The Carthaginians, however, having returned a 
doubtful answer to this embassy, the Syracusans 
had made prepslrations for a defence, and were 
ready to receive the enemy. The Agrigentines 
also, expecting that the attack would first be 
made on their city, had carefully provided every 
thing necessary for sustaining a siege, and had 
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Mlowed the directions of Dexippus, a Laceds- 
moniaD) and an officer of great brarery and ex- 
perience. 

Hannibal sent embassadors to the Agrigen^ 
tines, with a proposal either to join his standard, 
w to remain neuter ; and declared that he 
woidd be satisfied with their conduct, and for- 
bear all hostilities, provided they would agree 
to a treaty of friendship* This offer being re- 
jected, the. two generals^egan to lay siege to 
the place* But a plague broke out in the Car- 
thaginian army, which carried off a great num- 
ber of the soldiers and their general HannibaL 
This was declared, by the soothsayers, a punish- 
ment for the injuries and indignities inflicted on 
the dead ; whereupon sacrifices were appointed 
for appeasing the gods. The Agrigentines ex- 
pected an army of Syracusans to march to their 
relief, under the command of Daphneus. Ham* 
ilcar, having received intelligence of their ap- 
proach) detached all the Iberians and Campani- 
ans in his army, together with forty thousand 
Carthaginians, and commanded them to engage 
the enemy in the plains of the river Himera. 
Accordingly the Syracusans were attacked soon 
after they had crossed the river, and as they ad- 
vanced in good order, through the plains, to- 
wards Agrigentum. The contest was fierce and 
bloody^ and the victory for some time doubtful* 
At length, however, the Syracusans, being great- 
ly superiour in point of numbers, routed the Car- 
thaginians, and pursued them, with great slaugh- 
ter, to the walls of Agrigentum. On thei;* ap- 
proach to that city, the besiegers fled with pre- 
cipitation to the camp of Hamiclar, pitched upon 
the neighbouring hills. Daphneus followed, with 
an intuition of forcing the camp ; but finding it 
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ntron^y fortified, he thou|^ht h more advisal^ 
te gaai^d the avenues le^diKg to it with his ca- 
valry, and thereby starve the enemy, or compel 
them to venture an engagement. 
, Whilst the numerous army of Carthagiinans 
was thus blockaded, and greatly straitened for 
provision, a Syracusan fleet of sixty transports, 
laden with com, and all kinds of necessaries, was 
rntercepted4)y the gallres belonging to Hamil- 
car. Agrigentum, being thus deprived of the 
provision sent for its relief, the mercenary sol- 
diers in the city passed over to the enemy ; and 
the inhabitants desponding for want of neces«- 
saries, an assembly was convened, and it was 
resolved, that they should abandon the town, 
and transport themselves to someplace of safety. 
Accordingly, the greater part of the inhabitants 
left the city the next night, and, under the escort 
of the Syracusan army, arrived safe at Gela, 
where they were received with kindness and 
humanity, and plentifully supplied with neces- 
saries. They had the city of Leontini and its 
fertile territory afterward granted to them. 

When the Syracusan army was departed, 
Hamilcar marched out of the trenches, and en- 
^ Q tered the city, but not without betraying 
' - ' some fear and suspicion. Those who 
were found in Agrigentum were massa- 
cred, without regarding sex, age, or condition. 
Geliias, a humane and hospitable man, and the 
richest citizen in Agrigentum, whose opulence 
enabled him to lodge and entertain five hundred 
guests, and to supply them 'with coats and 
cloaks out of his wardrobe ; and whose cellars, 
consisting of three hundred spacious reservoirs, 
invited all to be his guests, betook himself for 
protection to the temple of Minerva. But when 
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he understood the universal desolation' of his 
country, and that the temples were profaned and 
plundered, and those muidered who had sought 
refuge in them, he set fire to the sacred edifice, 
and chose to perish by the flames, rather than 
fall into the hands of the cruel and merciless foe* 

>«rear fourscore years before the demolitloa 
of Agrigentum, Sicily acquired great renown, 
hy resisting more numerous invaders. But the 
efforts of the whole island were then directed 
ag^ainst the common enemy. Whereas, now, 
amidst the universal danger and consternation 
of the Carthaginian war, the Sicilians were dis- 
tracted with domestic factions. Hermocrates, 
whose prudence, valour, and integrity, were 
well known, was the only man able to direct the 
helm in the present tempestuous juncture, and 
he had been banished his country. In the inter- 
val, however, between the taking of Uimera and 
Agrigentum, he made a forcible attempt, at the 
head of his numerous adherents, to gain admis- 
sion into Syracuse. But the attempt proved fa- 
tal to himself; and, in its consequences, de- 
stroyed the freedom of his country. Though 
his partisans were discomfited and banished, 
they soon found aleaderqualifiedtoavenge their 
cause, and to punish the ingratitude of the Sy- 
racusans. 

Dionysius, a native of Syracuse, of mean ex- 
traction, but unbounded ambition, contrived to 
usurp the sovereignty of his country. He is said 
to have been a |nan destitute of almost every 
virtue, and possessed of almost every talent ; and 
it was his fortune to live amidst those perturbed 
circumstances of foreign and intestine war, 
which call great and superiour abilities into ac- 
tion, and favour their elevation. Though he 
was ccgressed by Hermocrates, more capable of 
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appreciating his abilitiev than of diacoweri ne 
lus dangeroaaanibhton, Dionysius had obtained 
idenda In the opposite fiu^tion^ whoae iiiftuence 
procured his recal. He distinguished himaell 
in a very particular manner^ at the battle near 
Agrigentum. He was possessed of great braT-t 
ery« His eloquence was unrivalled* In the 
object of his pursuit he persevered with ioflex- 
ibiHty ; but the means of obtaining his purpose 
were various* and suited to the exigency of hi9 
affairs* Professing himself a patriot and a lover 
of his country, he acquired the esteem and affec«% 
tion of the people* and employed the authority 
be had over them, to restore his bsmished friends. 
Many perceived the d>ject he had in view^ but 
durst not of^se his proceedings* because be had 
Qow gained so much popularity* that all resist* 
ance would pcove not only ineffectual* but ii^ 
tolve them in certain destruction. 

Soon after this* he had the address to procure 
himself to be elected comnaander in chief of the 
army, with absolute and unbounded authority«t 
In order to secure himself against the chai^^ of 
disposition*, which he saw many of the SynuuH 
sans manifest* when they reflected on what they 
had done* he pretended to be afrmd of aasassiDa* 
tion* during his abode at the castle of Leontinif 
whither he had purposely repaired, and there-* 
fi>re desired that a guanl of soldiers might be 
granted him. He requested no more than six 
hundred, but chose a thousand men, whom he 
caused to be completely armed, and flattered 
them with great promises. The mercenaiy sol* 
diers also were attached to him. With this train 
2^ Q he entered Syracuse, the citizens of which 
404.' ^^^^ greatly alarmed at his approach. 
They were, however* no longer able to 
oppose his designs, or dispute his authority. 
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Thus did Piony^iQg) hy his craity and daring 
ambition, raise himself to the sovereignty of th^ 
{preatei^t and most epidcnt city of Sicily. 

In the mean thne, the Carthaginians unde^ 
die command of Hamilcar, having razed the city 
erf A^gentum, marched with all their forces 
against Gela. This city^ though indifferently 
fortified, resisted for a long time an army of 
three thousand men, without receiving assist- 
ance from any of its allies. At length, however, 
Dionysius marched an army of My thousand 
foot, and a thousand horse to its relief; but not 
caring to risk a general engagement, he per- 
saaded the inhabitants to abandon their country, 
as the -only means of saving their lives. Aft 
Soon as they departed, the Carthaginians enter- 
ed the city, and put to death, or crucified, aH 
they found in it. Camarina shared the same 
&te as Gela. The affecting sight of the aged 
and infirm, who were obliged, however unable^ 
to hasten from two several cities, in one and 
the same country, and all the citizens deprived 
c^f their wealth and possessions, raised compas* 
ttion in the hearts of the soldiers, and incensed 
them against Dionysius. They considered him 
as acting in concert with the Carthaginians; 
and, therefore, the Italians, in a body, left his 
<:amp and returned home ; while the Syracusan 
cavalry, having attempted his death on the march, 
rode with all speed to their city, blocked up the 
f;ates, forced the tyrant's palace, and ransacked 
tind plundered all his treasures. Dionysius, 
suspecting their designs, followed them with all 
expedition, and having made himself master of 
the city, scoured the streets with his cavalry, 
and put to the sword all that came in his way. 
He even entered the houses of those whom he 
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•uspected to be hostUe to his tyran&y ; ancLde- 
jitroyed whole families together. 

In the mean time a plague broke out in the 
Carthaginian camp, and Hamilcar, finding him- 
•elf unable to continue the war, sent a hei*ald to 
Dionysius to offer terms of peace. These unei:* 
pected overtures were very acceptable to the ty- 
rant. And a peace being concluded between 
the two contending parties, the Carthaginian 
commander, having lost more than half of his 
men by the plague, which afterward made 
dreadful havock in Africa, embarked the re* 
mains of his troops, and sailed for Carthage* 

During the long and active reign^of Dion- 
ysius, he was generally engaged in war ; some* 
times with the Carthaginians, and at other times 
with his disaffected and seditious subjects: but 
he was uniformly victorious. The Carthaginian 
power in Sicily he greatly diminished, and ap- 
peased or intimidated domestick faction. IHs 
present condition, however, he only considered 
as a preparation for still higher grandeur. Be- 
ing under no apprehensions of the Carthagin- 
ians, he turned all his thoughts to the reduction 
of Rhegium, the key of Italy. His design in 
this was, to reduce under his dominion the Gre- 
cian cities in that country. Having, therefore, 
laid siege to the city, the inhabitants held out 
ibr eleven months, against the whole force of 
Dionysius ; but for want of provision, were at 
length reduced to the utmost extremity ; till, 
overcome by famine, they were compelled to 
surrender at discretion. When Dionysius en- 
tered the city, he was astonished and terrified 
at the meagre appearance of the survivors, and 
the number of the dead. He collected, howev- 
ery about six thousand prisoners^ whom he sent 
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to Syracuse, where such as were unable to re- 
deem themselves were sold for slaves. But the 
cruelty of the tyrant did not end here. He re- 
solved to take revenge on Phyto, the chief ma- 
gistrate of the place, by whose bravery and coun- 
sel Rhegium had resisted his efforts for so long 
a time. He caused his son to be thrown head- 
long into the sea. The next day Phyto was 
s€out*ged through the city, underwent innumer-- 
able other cruelties, and was also thrown into 
the sea. 

It is probable, that the feeble confederacy of 
the Italian Greeks cckild not have prevented the 
conquest of that country by the arms of Diony- 
sius, had not the rienewed hostilities of the Cai^ 
thaginians, and domestick faction, hindered the 
execution of his designs. This growing storm 
he resisted as successfully as before, and trans- 
mitted to his son the peaceful inheritance of 
the greatest part of Sicily. The fortifications 
of the capital, Dionysius strengthened with won- 
derful art. He enlarged and improved the form 
of the Syracusan gallics. He invented the mil- 
itary catapults*, an engine of war, which he em- 
ployed veiy advantageously in reducing the 
towns of Motya and Rhegium. And he not 
only defended his native island against all for- 
eign invasion, but rendered its power formida- 
ble to the neighbouring countries* 

In' the intervals of leisure, Dionysius unbent 

his mind with the study of the liberal arts and 

sciences, and especially poetry, and valued him- 

• self highly for the extent of his genius, and the 

• The catapults here mentioned were engines, from 
which vollies of arrows and stones were discharg;ed 
against the besieged. But this word is sometimes used 
simply for arrows. Sec Pottet^t Grec, Ant, 

Vol. III. ¥ 
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eloquence of his performances. Philoxenus was 
the only person about his court, that attempted 
to undeceive him, and was, therefore, ordered 
to be carried to the quarries, or common prison* 
Being released, however, the next day, Philox- 
enus was again desired to give his opinion of 
some verses, that Dionysius had composed* 
Upon which, Philoxenus immettiately cried out, 
<( carry me back to the quarHes/' This pleas- 
antry Dionysius took in good part, and told Phi- 
loxenus, that his wit atoned for his freedom* 
' Notwithstanding the endeavours of Phiklx- 
enus to undeceive him, Dionysius still consider^ 
ed himself as one of the greatest of poets, and 
therefore sent his brother, Thearides, to the 
Olympic games, to dispute in his name the 
prizes adjudged to the muses, and to the char- 
iot-races. The most skilful rhapsodists of the 
age were chosen for reciting his verses. The 
audience was, at first, charmed with the poems 
of Dionysius. But wh«n they considered, not 
the manner of delivery, but the sense and com* 
position, the rhapsodist was immediately hissed 
ofip the stage ; and the embassador of the tyraiH 
insulted with the most humiliating indignities. 
Lysias, the celebrated orator, who was then at 
Olympia, pronounced a discourse, in which he 
maintained, that it was inconsistent with the 
honour of Greece, and therefore improper, to 
admit the representative of an impious tyrant, 
to assist at a solemnity consecrated to religion, 
virtue, and liberty^ 

The oration of Lysbs gives ground to suspect, 
that the plenitude of »Dionysius's power, rather 
than the defect of his poetry, exposed him to the 
censure and derision of the Olympic audience. 
Certain it is^ that having caused a tragedy^ 
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wMdi be bad written, to be acted at Atbens, in 
Ae la^t yes^ «f bis reign, he obtained a poetic 
crowD from the Atlienian assembly ; vrhich vaa 
alimqrs consideped as impartial in iu literary de- 
cisiana. 

It is remarkable, that, with a mind active, Tig* 
osrcMis, and comprehensive ; with a variety of 
talents, and an accumulation of glory, Diony* 
ftius should be universally held out and branded) 
as the most odious and miserable tyrant that 
ever existed; the object of terrour in his 
cmny and of hatred in after ages. But though 
Ite was vicious and cruel in some respects, hist- 
ory will beu* sufficient testimony, that his char- 
acter was not decisively flagitious. It is prob- 
able, that his situation rendered it artificial ; and 
he is acknowledged to have assumed the appear- 
ance of virtue. He was always crafty and cau« 
tious. Sometimes, and when it suited his pur- 
pose, he was mild, affable, and condescending. 
Ax other times, he was the cruel, arrogant, and 
Imperious tyrant. It was not until the Syracu* 
aans had provoked his indignation, by insulting 
and maltreating his wife and children during an 
insurrection, that they felt the rigour and cruelty 
of Dionysius. There are two circumstances 
observable in the character of DionysiuB, which 
In all probability have excited the indignation 
of the Greek and Roman moralists, and occa- 
mned tliem to consider him more tyrannical 
and oppressive than he really was. These are^ 
the usurpation of the government of a free re- 
)>ubltck, and the profession of contempt for the 
religion of his country. The bare suspicion of 
the latter crime had brought to death, as we 
have seen, the most amiable, most innocent, and 
most respected of men. But the impiety, which 
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Dionfsius profissted, was nothing mote duuvtte 
child of his interest^ and sometimes the pserent 
<tf his wit* 

. A celebrated statue of J\^iter he strif^ed of 
a robe of gold, and observed^ that it was too 
heavy in summer, and too cold in winter* For 
a.reason not less ingenious, he ordered a statoe 
of .£sculapius to be deprived of its golden beurd^ 
and asserted, that such a veneraUe ornament ill 
became the son of the beardless Apollo* I^ how- 
ever, he deprived the statues and temples dfwhat 
belonged to then^it is certain that he augmented 
the fleets and armies of S3rracuse, wliich were 
successfully employed against the common ose^ 
niy* Against the general current of satire -and 
invective, with which the character ofthistex- 
traordinary man is treated, it is necessary only 
to mention, that the opinion of Polybius and 
Scipio Africanus was, that no man ever con^rt- 
cd his schemes with greater prudence, and no 
man ever executed them with greater, prompti* 
tude and boldness, than Dionysius the el^r* 

His son, DionjTsiusthe younger, succeeded>on 
the demise of his father, to the government of 
^ p Syracuse* He is said to have exceeded 
o' V his father's vices, without posses^nghis 
' abilities* The reign of this latter tjrfant 
was distracted and inglorious. His disposition 
was mild and temperate, but this proceeded ntore 
from indolence, than a wise and judicious un- 
derstanding. Dion, who was well acquainted 
with him, and knew that he was naturally in« 
clined to virtue, had a taste for arts and sciences, 
and was a lover of learning and learned men, 
pn^sed to correct the mean and imperfect ed* 
ucation he had received under his father* The 
young princci by the advice o( Dion, invited 
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PfaitD to hit oDQTt. But to correct the vices of 
Dioiiysius was a task too bard for both Plato and 
DkMi. The latter^ unable to restrain the ex* 
eeaaes of Dionysius, became advocate fiir the 
people* The former was driven back into Greece^ 
by the tyrannical conduct of the prince. But 
tibe patriotism of Dion, though it served to inters 
rtipt, did not finally destroy, the tyranny of Di«' 
onysitts* The magnanimity of Tinioleon» how- 
-n Q ever, abolished the government of the 
3*48 * ^3^^^^ ^" Syracuse ; and Dionysiusy who 
* wasoncekingof one of the most Wealthy 
suites then known, became a private person, and 
Uved during the rest of his life an exile at Coiv 
mth« Timi^eon no sooner, perceived himself 
master of Syracuse, than he invited the citizens 
ta demolish the castles and citadel, which he 
eonsidered as places fit only for the refuge and 
protection of tyrants* Timoleon having. de^ 
aaolished the forts and palaces, and destroyed 
every vestige of tyranny, enacted many wise 
cmd salutary laws, and settled the city in peace 
mod tranquillity. He then prepared to carry his 
arms against the Carthaginians, and gained a 
very considerable and important victory over 
that peo{^e, in which thirteen thousand were 
alain, and fourteen thousand of the enemy made 
prisoners. All the baggage and provision, with 
a thousand coats of mail, and ten thousand 
shields, fell into the hands of the conquerors. 
Timoleon, however, divided amongst the sold- 
iers all the gold and silver plate, and other things 
oS value, and reserved nothing for himself beside 
the glory of the victory* He concluded a peace 
with the Carthaginians, in which it was stipula- 
ted, that all the Greek cities in Sicily should be 
set free. 

u 2 
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The Syrtensxtts etijoyed ibr die sfMce of 
twenty years the frtdu of Timoleon's vic^toiies* 
But after the death of that general^ new tyraiHa 
started up in that, and almoat eveiy city of Sici- 
Ijj and held a precarious sifay under the i^ter- 
nate protection of the Carthaginians and Ro> 
xnuis. The Syracusans, not forgetfid of their 
•ancient fame, dethrovied their usiu^pevs, aad en* 
joyed considerable intervals of liberty. . At 
: ^ ^> lengthv however, the Romans gained poa- 

* 200 * *^*'"*^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^y* '^^^y ^•d besieged 
• Syracuse for three years. Nor would Uie 
perseverance of Marcellus have prevailed over 
the bold efforts of mechanical power, directed 
by the inventive mind of Archimedes, had not 
the garrison been corrupted by the gold of the 
Roman general, which treacherously delivered 
tip the city to the enemy. During the sacking 
•of Acradina^ Archimedes was shut up in his 
closet, and so intent on the demonstration of -a 
geometrical problem, that neither the tumult 
and noise of ^e soldiers, nor the cries and 2am- " 
.entations of the people, could divert his atten- 
tion. He was very deliberately dravring his 
lines and figures, when a soldier enten^ his 
apartment, and clapped a sword to his throat. 
*' Hold, friend," said Archimedes, " fi>r one mo- 
ment, and my demonstration will be finished.'' 
The seedier, astonished at the unconcern and 
intrepidity of the philosopher in such imminent 
•danger, resolved to carry him to the proconsuL 
But Archimedes unfortunutely taking with him 
a small box of mathematical and astronomical 
instruments, the soldier supposing it contained 
silver and gold, and not being able to resist the 
force of temptation, killed him on the spot. His 
death was much lamented by Marcellus, who 
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catised'his iinerai to be performed with the 
S^reatiSst pomp and solemnity, and ordered a 
saoDument to. bo erected to bis memory, among 
those illustrious men, who had distinguished 
themselves in Syracuse. 
* The passion of this.philosopher fortnathemat* 
icai knowledge was so; strong, that he devoted 
Mmsetf enHzely to the pleasures of study. This 
l^ve occasion, to ,the. report, that he was so 
chimaied with tskt soothing songs of a domestick 
tyrant, that.he neglected the common concerns 
and .^»ccupations of life. Every other object he 
d0q>ised ; and that he might not interrupt his 
.pursuits, he frequently denied himself, the ne» 
caessaries.of Mfe.. . Hieiso, king of Syracuse, pre- 
.▼ailed by intreaties on the speculative geometri- 
eiao, to descend to mechanicks ; and Archimedes 
.constructed those wonder&d. machines for the 
/defence of cities, the effects of which retarded, 
and might, perhaps, have completely impeded, 
the taking of Syracuse.* He is also said to 
have been the inventor of a sphere of glass, on 
which the periodical and synodical motions of 
the stars and planets were rep^sented. 
. After the reduction of Syracuse, most of the 
cities of Sicily voluntarily submitted to the power 
of Marcellus ; and the wh<de island became in 
a little time a Roman province, and was the first 
^ ^ conquest that republickmade out of Italy. 
J* • Sicily was obliged to the payment of a 
* certain tribute to Rome ; but was suffer- 
ed to enjoy its ancient privileges, and to retain 
all its former rights. 

During the time of the invasion of Grisece, 
by the forces of Xerxes, the Greek settlements 

*• It is not known how those machines were construct- 
td-, or in what manner they wei« employed. 
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in this island bravely defended tiieir ISbeftfimmA 
ataerled their independence ;. and tbe aahitnry 
union of the princes of Syracuae and Agngen* 
turn triumphed owe? the ambitbn and the re- 
sources of Carthage. Sicily flourished under, 
the virtuous administration of Gelon and Ther* 
im ; but the tranquillity of the idand was dia» 
turbed by the dissensions that afterward aroae 
between their sucoe«K>rs« Hiero, kti^ of Sjr«* 
racuse, proved victorious in a kmg and bloody^ 
war, during which the incapacity and miafoiu 
tones of the prince of Agrigentum emboldened 
the resentment of his subjects^ which his tnjua* 
tice and cruelty had already provoked; and^ ex^ 
pelting him from his kingdom^- they initiuiled 
a republican form of policy* 

This Hiero wasy in the latter part- of his-life^ • 
model of wisdom and virtue ; and adorned tto 
history of Sicily and the age in which he.iived# 
The poets Simonides, .fischylus, and Bacchi-^ 
iides, frequented his courts and psdd their horn* 
age to the greatness of his mind rather than of 
his fortune* Pindar hascelebratedthe magnifi* 
cent generosity of his patron ; and Xeno^on, 
who had nothing to hope or fear from the ashes 
of a king of Sicily, has represented Hiero as a 
prince of the most consummate virtue and pru« 
dence. His successor) however, was a wretch, 
that disgraced both the throne and human na- 
ture; and was expelled from Sicily by the just 
indignation of his subjects, who, forgetting the 
fame of Gelon, and the merit of Hiero, ex* 
changed the odious power. of kings for a furi* 
ous democracy* 

Distracted by internal discord, and harassed 
by external hostilities, the Greek settlements 
could not attend to the poUdcks of Gi:eece« . and 
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S^fftui e, imitsdiigtheaiiibkioBc^Adiens, had 
«b6f^ino9t of the Dorian states to become 
Gonfedertttes, or rather tributaries* Not aatis* 
fied, howeyer, with having redticed these cem- 
mtaities to. dependence^ they exerted their val- 
our a^ihst the Ionic settlements of Leontinniy 
Catanar, and Naxos. In the sixth year of the 
Peloponnesian war> the Leontines sent to 
Athens, to solicit the assistance of that republick 
s^^ainst the injustice and usurpations of Syracuse* 
Xbe Athenians immediately comfrfied with their 
request, and twenty ships of war were sent to 
tbe Bid of their I<mic brethren. Two years 
afterward, the Leontines again importuned the 
am^ance of Athens ; and that republick was 
about to engage in the war with vigour^ when 
tbe Syracusans, darmed at the intrusion of these 
aarintious strangers, promoted a general con- 
gress of the states of Sicily* In this convention 
the general interest of the island was regarded, 
and all parties were engaged to terminate their 
dcnnestick c(»itests lest the power of Athens 
ahetild subvert and destroy their independence. 
- This plan of union, so seasonable and salutary, 
was not, however, of long duraitiop* Leontium 
was soon after taken and destroyed, its inhabit- 
'lAts were driven into banishment^ nlxd the £ges- 
teans, their confederates, closely besieged by the 
arms of Selinus and Syracuse. The unfortunate 
•n Q communities again sent to implore the 
* 4 16 * ^^ ^^ Athens. They pleaded the rights 
* of consanguinity, and addressed not only 
the passions, but the interest of the Athenians. 
They insisted, that their allies were bound to as* 
sist them by every principle of sound policy. 
They further urged, thatthe growing greatness of 
Syracuse, if not repressed, would become aform-». 
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idabk acoomoQ to the PekvpeiiiiesiiiA' 
and that) while their Icmian lunsraefi were t 
ble of acting with yigour against the Sfracti* 
sans, it was the proper time for nndertaiui^ tbo 
eDterprise. That they might add w^^t to 
these arguments, the emhassadora of £geata# 
gave an ostentatious and a verf ftlse descrqvtion 
of the wealth of their state, which^ they assured 
the Athenians^ was capable of iilimisfaing the 
whole expenses of the war. The Athenians^ 
however, deemed it advisable to send deputies 
to Sicily, who might inquire into the state of tiiB 
island, and particulariy into that, of the £gea» 
teans* 

Upon the arrival of the embassadors at EgtstOy 
that state borrowed the riches of their net^* 
hours ; whichthey displayed to the Ath^nans ; 
and in the spring fbllowiiig, the commtssiooers 
returned with new ministers from Eg^ta, who 
brought with them al^out sixty talents of sHver, 
as a month's pay in advance for sixty triremes. 
With this money in their hands, which the^r 
asserted their state would monthly repeat, thef 
were introduced into the assembly of the Athe* 
Bians. Allured by the extravagant but flattxau 
ing prospects of grandeurrthe people of Athens 
held two successive assemblies, in which tlie 
reasons for and against the Sicilian expedition 
were considered. In the latter the Athenians 
came to a reaolutiofi, to raise such a naval and 
military force, that the war might be prosecu- 
ted with vigour and success.- 

While, however, they deliberated on the 
means for carrying this resolve into execution, 
Nicias, who had been appointed with Alcibiades' 
and Lamachus to the command of the armament, 
omitted nothing which prudence could suggest^ 
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or^pstriotism en&rce, to deter his couAtrymen 

ft«oia ^18 dangerous and fatal design* He urged 

tiieiaipOMibilityof oontcfndingwiththe Spartans^ 

and of aendihg, at the same time, so great a bodjr 

^ forces in Sicily* He expatiated on the mad« 

mess and folly of attempting to subdue so popu« 

Ions and powerful an island, when they had not 

l»een able to reduce Greece. The assembly^ 

lie said, ought not to be moved by the arguments 

and entreaties of which the Egesteans had made 

ase, hdgiilened as they were by resentment and 

snsery* In short, the question, he asserted, 

aught to be again debated ; the decree that bid 

passed, be rescinded; and the cause of the 

£ge8tiax» be forever abandoned by the Athen* 

kttis* 

This discotirse called up Alcibiades, who held 
an opiaion ^ametrically opposite to what Nictas 
bad proposed. The undertaking which he ad* 
vised, Ive saidj was founded in justice and pru- 
denoc) and no reasonable objection could be 
made against it : The Egesteans ^nd other con* 
fipderates would furnish the expenses of the war ; 
and the danger could not be great, because SU 
eHy, however extensive, populous, and powerful, 
was inhabited by different nations, who had 
never been exercised in the discipline requisite 
for obtatntng victory, and were without cu*msy 
devoid of piettriotiam, and incapiyi^ of union. 

The assembly murmured their applause of 
the sentiments of Alcibiades, ratified the decree 
they had already passed,' and testified greater 
alacrity for the war than before. Nicias per- 
ceived the violence of the popular current ; but 
he determined to make one last, though ineffec-* 
tual effort, to resist the torrent of publick opin- 
ion, and to bring the Athenians to a due seuM 
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of the danger and ctifficulty of the enterprise. 
The success of an invader, he observed, gener- 
ally depended on the force and rapidity with 
which his. first impressions were made. Sy 
these means, the confdence of friends was con- 
firmed, and the terrour and dismay of enemies 
were excited. If the Athenians were determin- 
ed to invade Sicily, in spite of the dangers and 
difficulties that would attend the undertakio^y. 
they ought to remember, that the utmost vigw- 
our would be requisite for carrying their designs 
into execution. They would have to contend 
with. seven large and powerful cities, agamst- 
which no naval armsmient would be sufficient. 
Great numbers of pikemen, with a proportic»ml 
number of archers and cavalry, could not render, 
the invasion successful. The towns in Sicily must 
be stormed or besieged; workmen, with all kinds 
of implements necessary for this kind of warfare, 
must be collected, and transported to anJslahdy 
from which, for four months in the year, even a 
messenger could not be sent to Athens.*. To 
collect and transport such an immense mass o£ 
war, required great ardour and perseverance ; 
but, if the Athenians did not pursue the most 
vigorous and decisive measures, for rendering 
the invasion of Sicily prosperous and 8uccess&l« 
or should they presume to make the attempt with 
a less force than he had supposed adequate to 
the purpose, he would decline the command, 
and they must elect another general in his 
room. 

This last attempt of Nicias to deter his coun« 
trymen from their mad design, by magnifying 
the dangers and difficulties to which the enter* 

* This proves the miserable state of 'navi2:ation at 
that period. 
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wis fiaUei |»lodii(ted a quite dtfeiMt c6- 

fiftct f torn wli»i he proposed to hitnielf. The okfr 

stsncleS) which he affirmed it would be difficult or 

•imposi^le fbl* Atbem to ftumount^ only served 

to mDimate the courage oi the atsemblf • Thfc 

•f^enerala wece directed hj a decree of the 

peofdc) to raise soch sums of mtMieyy and levf 

soch a bodf of forces^ as thty roif ht suppose 

•afiicient for ensuring^ success. The domestick 

strength of Athens^ however, was not equal to 

the ui^ertaking. They sent, thefefbre, to de*> 

nasnd the assistance and supplies of their several 

^dependent states, and to summon the reluctant 

•id of thw^ more warlike allied. Corcyra was 

appointed to be the general rendeKvous of the 

Oracian fleet. The levies were carried on at ^ 

Athens, and in the confederate cities, with sd 

XQiuoh success and expedition, Uiat in a few days 

the proposed number of troops was completed, 

mod the galiies raanlied and fitted for sea. 

Such were the general expectations on raiiting 
this great andpowerfoi armament, that the hopes 
and ardour of all ranks can scarcely be coiw 
ceived« The ag^d supposed, that nothing could 
withstand or resist such a numerous and well 
equipped force* The young eagerly seized the 
opportunity of gratifying their curiosity and 
love of knowledge, in a distant navigation, and 
•of sharing the humours and dangers of so glori- 
ous an enterprise* The rich embraced the 
means of displaying their magnificence and li" 
berality ; and the poor rejoiced, that the success 
of this expedition would procure for them the 
materials of future ease and happiness* In com»- 
pleting the levies, the greatest difficulty appear- 
ed in deciding amongst those that solicited to 
serve, to whom the preference of valour and 
Vol. III. X 
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metitbeloiigeil $ aad ^e wbole cmnpKaiMaH: of 
Arces, intended to4>e employed by sea and laadi 

was composed of men chosen £or ibe purpose. 
' Socrates was the only person^ who dwed open- 
ly and boldly to deliver his opinion, to condemn 
the expeditiloih and to predict the .fotnre inift- 
fortunes and disgraces, that would Attend it. 
The authority and sentiments of the s^ge phi- 
losopher, however, could not damp th&t uni- 
Tersal ardour and enthusiasm, that had seized 
«]1 ranks and degrees of persons ; and which not 
'even the anniversary festival of Adonis, aeacred 
and melanchc^ rite, had been permitted to^heck 
or interrupt. This solenmity inaus|»(»ously >hs^ 
pened a few days preceding the en4»arcaticau 
The«dreary ceremony was per fonned through 
the streets of Athens; spectres appeared in fo- 
neral robes; the domes and temples resounded 
with loud and lamenting vociferations ; and the 
Grecian matrons, tearing thmiNlishevelled hair, 
and beating their naked ^bosoms, bewailed in 
mournful strains .the untimely .death of Adonis, 
the lover and the &vourite of Venus* 

-D ^ All the citizens enrolled ^r the expe» 
' * dition appeared early on the morning of 
* the day appointed for the embarcation. 
The whole city accompanied them to Piraeus* 
The Athenians were divided between hope and 
•fear, when they reflected on so great a propor- 
iion of the strength' of Athens, in which every 
one had a friendor relation, committed to the 
uncertainty of the elements, ^nd the chance of 
war. But no sooner were the men put on board, 
and the fleet prepared to get under way, than 
the trumpets sounded, as a signal of silence. 
Immediately prayers were offered up to the gods 
with great solemnity ; and the numerous spect*- 
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tors npoD the shore answered with eoresftond* , 
ing vows. Libations were then poured out, ia 
g>oblet9 of silver and gold. This ceremony be* 
ing perfijrmed, triumphant pasans were sung in 
faXL chorus ; and the whole fleet moved to ^gi* 
ifft, thence to take its departure for Corcyra. 

• When the whole armamentof the Athenians 
and their allies had arrived at Corcyra, it con- 
sulted of one hundred and thirty-four ships of 
war, with a proportionable number of transports 
SHid tenders. The heavy armed troops amount- 
ed to five thousand, to which were added a suf- 
fieient body of sJingers and archers. The whole 
mrlitary and naval strength of this expedition 
may be computed at twenty thousand men. 

• With this powerftd host, had the Athenians 
attacked the Syracusans in their present secu- 
rity, and ignorance of the armament' coming 
aigainst'them, there would have been a greater 
probability, that the enterprise, adventurous and 
imprudent as it certainly was, might have been 
successful. But the Grecian mariners, unac- 
customed to make long voyages, would not have 
been prevailed on to trust so great an armament 
on the wide expanse of the Ionian sea. They^ 
therefore, determined to coast along the eastern 
shores of Italy until they reached Messina, and 
then to cross the strait for Sicily. That they 
might execute this design with the greater safe- 
ty, three ships were dispatched to the Italian and 
Sicilian shores, to inquire which of the cities 
would give them a reception, and afterward to 
rejoin the fteefr as soon as possible, and acquaint 
the commanders with the information they had 
been able to collect. 

After crossing the gulf, and making the Japy- 
^an promontory vrithout any disasteri they dis- 
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' turn ; but not a single town would admit thea 
within its walls, or even furnish th^nii kxt money-y 
with the necessaries of life* The towns of T*^ 
fentum aund Locris would nol gr^fkt them the 
use of their harbours, and refused even to supi^ 
them with water. At length, the whole ^et 
reassembled at the port of Rhegium, without 
accident. The magistrates of Rhegium allowed 
them tapurcbase the commodities, of which they 
were in immediate tieed; but cautiously denied 
them admittance within their walls. Alqibiades» 
however^strongly remoostn^ed against this coiv< 
duct, and exhorted them, as a ccXony of £ob^i% 
to assist their brethren <^ Leontium, to lud and 
defend whom the Athenians had fitted out this 
expedition ; but his remonstrances were vaia 
and ineffectual. 

' In the mean time, the three Athenian ship* 
had sailed as far as the Egestean t^ritory, and 
rejoined the fieet in the harbour of Rhegium* 
They brought information, that the inhabitanta 
of Egestia, notwithstanding the boasted accounla 
<^ their riches, were poor, and had grossly do** 
ceived the commissioners, sent by the Athemaa 
government to inquire into the real slate of their 
treasury. This disagreeable intelligence, and 
the unexpected reception they had met with 
from the cities on the Italian coast, induced the 
commanders to call a council of war, to consider 
bow they should act in this matter. The <^q^ 
ion of Nicias was, that the Egesteans ought to 
be supplied with such a number of ships only, 
Uie charges of which their treasury was able to 
defray ; and that the Athenian fleet, after having 
settled, by arms or persuasion, the quarrels 
among them^ and exhibited to the Siciliaiia tb^b 
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abttky and reftdinessto idd and protect tlieiral* 
lies, should return to Athens. 
- Aloibiftdes, who had formed his plan of pro- 
cedure, and whom a slight disappointment could 
not deject, declared, that it would be disgraceful 
to the Adienian repuhlick, to dissohre so great 
va mnionent, without haring performed some 
ex{doits worthy of the i^ut preparations ; tHat 
6iey should solicit Uie cities of Sicily to a con- 
federacy against Syracuse and SeHnus ; and at- 
tack the fOTmer if it refused to restore the Le- 
ontmes ; and the latter, if it did not conclude a 
peace with the Egesteans. Lamacbus, much of 
at soldier, and little of a politician, differed from 
hoith bis c(^agues* He said, that what ap- 
peared to him tl^ most prudent and likely meas- 
ure to be pursued was, to sail directly for Syra- 
euBie, and lay siege to the city, while yet in' a 
jitate of impromptitude and surprise, and before 
the inhabitants had time to prepare for their de- 
fence. And, if they immediately attacked Sy- 
vacuse,. it wo^d not only be the first, but the 
last city, which they would have occasion to be- 
siege in Sicily. 

' This advice, which does honour to the abil- 
ides <^ Lamachus, was rejected by both the 
other commanders ; and tbt opinion of Alcib- 
iades prevailed. The fleel now sailed from 
Rhegium, to execute the plan which had been 
formed, and to promote, if pos^ble, a confed- 
eracy of the Sicilian cities against Syracuse. A 
considerable detachment was sent to examine 
the fortifications and strength of that city, and 
to proclaim liberty, and offer protection, to-all 
the captives within its walls. 
. Naxos was persuaded to accept the alliance 
of Athens.. Thence Aldbiades proceeded te 
X 2 
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Cutailat but the preTafence of tbc Sfmcxtaam* 
party in that place procured, at fiarot, a re^ioai. 
even to tveat witii the Atfaentans. The Cata^ 
neantt apprehenanrey howefer, of the Atbeniaa- 
avmament, or of a faction among themselTeay 
conaentedy at length, to admit Alcibiadosto & 
chadanition of ht» prapotala in the general as-*, 
aeftibly. The Borces were therefore ^tembariK^ 
od, and ord e red to remain without ite gate of 
the city. The artful Atkemao transported the 
pe<^Ie of Catana vntk his eloquence* Wlale* 
be was speaking, the cidsensibcked fipomever^ 
qoarlerv to hear a discourse purposely protivca- 
ed« Some of the Athenian soldiers, obserriBg^ 
a gateway unguarded, burst into the town, anct 
became masters of the c^y* Tlie sight of these* 
men, in the place where the assembly was keld^ 
made the Catancans belief e, that the town was 
betrayed by the party in oppomtion toSyracsae» 
Some, therefore, of those who ftToured the Sf «-» 
racusans, hastily, but silently, withdrew. The 
rest, fearing the dreadful consequences and c»* 
lamities, that generally attended the weaker par* 
ty of those who promoted ftictions in Gredas 
cities, concurred in a decree, which was sp^^ 
Uy proposed, that the Catoneans sboirid conclods 
an oA^nsive and defensive alliance with Athena* 
It was soon apparent, that the scheme of A^ 
cilHades, to strengthen the Atheniaaiiitevcst bgr 
neg^tiatbn, was jusOy and extensively founded* 
A fttction in Camarina, encomraged by what had 
happened in Naxos and Catana, and awed bf 
the strength of the Athenian armaoKat, sent to 
request assistance lor attempting a revolution* 
The fleet accordingly sailed to that place ^ hot 
it was found, that the Innovators had been too 
hasty IB their measures, and that the lu^eci 
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ynrmm nai ntffickmly fipe for execii tkm ; sn Atlt«fi« 
MMfe party^ howerer, stIU remained in Camarina. 
The fleet, proceeding to Catana, discoirered 
tlHcre tbe Ssdaininian gallef, appropriated to 
p^mipooes of sacred and solemn office* By this 
sliip Aldbiades was informed, that the Athen*' 
ittn people had ordered his immolate retarti 
to Ath^as) in order to stand trial for his Itfo* 

The cause of this we find in the subsequent 

inodenl* The night preceding the sailii^ of 

tbe armament for Sicily, the numeroos statues 

of Mercttff , erected in the streets of Athens, as 

bavmdaries d different edifices and tenements, 

-where thrown down, broken, and defiiced* Only 

one larg»e aiid beautifol image of the god, which 

was called Andobidesr because it stood before 

tfaa house of the orator of that name, had been 

saved from the genersd wreck* This insult, this 

act of impiety, was at first ascribed to the 

wicked and sacrilegious contrirances of the 

Corinthians, that they might deter the arma- 

flient from sailing to the relief of Egesta* The 

anemies of Alcibiades, however, succeeded in 

iiHildifg the people believe, that he had been 

guilty of this atrocious deed ; for, on the eyi«» 

d^ce of slaves, he was accused of having treated 

with 'rude familiarity other adored images of 

tibe gods, and wafs therefore most likely to be 

guilty of this sacrilege* - 

During the terrour which these accusations 
jwoduced in the minds of the Athenians, it hap- 
pened that some movements in B«eotia occa<« 
aioned a small body of Peloponneuans, to march 
toward the isthmus of Corinth. This c]rcum-« 
stimce seemed to justify suspicion, and redou* 
hted fear. Androcles, and other artful dema^ 
gog^esy persuaded tiie Athenians^ that the pro* 
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iiuiadoli of the mysteries, tlie defacing odF the 
statues, and the movements of the LacedaBmoB*- 
ian army, all tended to indicate a conspiracy 
to demolish the present form of govemmenty 
the preservation of which, ever since the eacpal- 
saon of the Ptsistradids, had been an object of 
universal and anxious regard* 

The eloquence and address of Alcibiades 
were boldly and instantly employed in defimdin^ 
himself against the malignity of his enemiesy 
and these charges of impiety^ and treacherjr » 
while the soldiers and sailors, who .were eag^r 
for the expedition against ^ily, interceded £op 
him ; and the Aigives and Mandneans refosed 
to leave the Athenian coast, unless Alcibiades 
was permitted to accompany them* Tliese 
combinations in his favour disappointed the 
present hopes^ but did not disconcert the future 
project, of his enemies. They perceived, thaut 
were he brought to a trial at this time the popK 
uiace would set him at liberty. They therefore 
urged, that Alcibiades might be permitted to sail 
for Sicily, where his presence would be so much- 
wanted; and that, after his return home, he^ 
should either vindicate his innocence, or suffer 
the punishment of guilt* Alcibiades perceived 
the drift of his enemies in acting in this manner^ 
and testified his reluctance to leave bebind him 
such materials for malice ; but was obliged to 
comply with the publick wish* 

No sooner, however, was Alcibiades removed 
from Athens, than the people were continually 
convened, to consider of, and inquire into, the 
violation of the statues* Every one was desirous 
that his personal enemies should be found trait- 
ors and criminals against the state* Resentment 
was invited to accuse th^VOL falsely* A decree of 
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tHm aairaMy wm pasml} by whidii few«rds were 

offiued to those who »houkl dUcover the guilty^ 

a»d even to th^ guiky them^elvesy th«t would 

g^iir^ up their acoompUces* Among the persone 

OC& ymbam sutpicioii fell, end who had been »ei«ed 

and put in priflOQ} wm Andocides* a profligate 

said impious person* before whose houae. the 

a^eOue of Mercury bad escaped the general dt^ 

af ruction* Andocideat in order to avoid the 

punishment for which his character had marked 

liim outi like a true villainy turned informer ; 

and denounced many persons as guilty of the 

mutilation of the statues* The persons whom 

he named were either banished or put to death* 

The absent, among whom was Alcibiadesi were 

recalled) in order to stand their trial* They did 

not obey, however, the commands which had 

been transmitted by the Salaminian galley* Al« 

<Hbiades, to escape the fury of the storm, first 

^d to Ai^s; but being informed that the 

Athenians had promised a reward to any one 

irho should apprehend him, he finally took re- 

fygt in Snarta* It was here that his active and 

^enterprising genius seized the opportunity to 

advise and to promote measures, which, while 

tbey gratified his private resentment, occasioned 

the ruin and subversion of his country. 

It was soon apparent, that the removal of AU 
cibiades occasioned a languor and delay in the 
operations of the expedition against Sicily. La* 
machus, whose character was warlike and daring, 
was compelled, on account of hia poverty, to be 
subject to the wealth, eloquence, and authority 
of the timid and cautious Nicias* Instead of 
attempting any thing against Selinus or Syra* 
cu8e» the possession of the colony of Hyccara* 
a small and uicQnsiderable town of the Sicau* 
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hoiB, Mfy ctmteiited Mm* Be f^yaged^ or 
laid uader contribution, some places of les» 
noMie} and obtained thirty thotiBand poands 0tef^ 
ling fronv the Egeateans towards defra)ring^ the 
expenses ofthe war. This sum, with the booty 
collected from the cities in Sicily^niight, ihdeedf 
be of acmte servtcey but could not compensate 
for the unsuccess^l aUempts against Hyl^ 
and Himera, and the inactivity and delay at 
Naxos and Catana. 

The Athenian troops iftTinntR*ed at these dil- 
atory and ignoble proceedings. Nicias, there- 
fere, contrary to the tihiid caution of 'his dipo^ 
sition, was obliged to comply with the demands 
df the Athenians, and to make greater and more 
ittgorous exertions. Synunise was now intended 
as the object of his attack ; and, as ^is cil)r 
formed the main obstacle to their amtntion, and 
Oie reduction would seem to deci<fe the fete not 
cMily of Sicily ,^ but of the Italian and AlHcan 
cfoasts, this at^mpt nught well stimulate emu- 
lation aiid provoke energy. 
• When the Syracusans were first informed of 
the powerful ariiiament fitted out against tbem^ 
they despised, or pretended to despise, the ru- 
mour, and considered it as an idle tale, inTented 
to amuse and deceive the people. But when the 
fleet arrived at Rhegium, their scepticism was al 
an end. Hermocrates, one of the principal per^ • 
sons in the place, now persuaded the people to 
provide against a danger, which their presump»» 
tion and folly had hitherto represented as imag- 
inary and chimerical. When they received in^ 
telligence, that the Athenian armament had 
reached the Italian coast, and they beheW this 
numerous and powerful fleet stretching along 
the shores of Sieily> and rdady to make a descent 
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tte d»&ix^ksft island, they wefe struck with 
eoDSternation and dismay. From the height of 
pr«aum|>tk>n and security, they i^nged hito the 
-moat abject fear and dejection -, while Hermo- 
oratea, who was not less prudent in prosperity 
tluui intrepid in danger, could scarcely animate 
tlie minds of his countrymen, and insiHre the 
requisite resolution to attempt a resistance* 

. They were, however, at length prevailed on 
to. prepare their arms, equip their fleet, garrison 
tk^r towns, and summon their allies to assist 
them. These necessary preliminaries were at 
length carried on with ardour and persevering 
activity ; while the tardy operations of the exv- 
emy not only served to remove the fear and de« 
jection^ which had at first overwhelmed the 
iiunds4>f the Syracusans, but to restore them to 
their long lost vigour and intrepidity. They 
appointed fifteen generals, whom they^desired 
to lead them instantly against the Athenians at 
Catana. The chiefs, however, did not think it 
prudent and safe to comply with the request of 
the trb(^ ; but parties of horse were sent out, 
to beat up the quarters of the enemy, to inter- 
cept their convoys, and repel their advanced 
posts* In these incursions, the Syracusans 
would frequently approach the main body of the 
Athenians, and, insulting them with taunting 
and sarcastick language, ask. Whether the boast- 
ed lords of Greece had left their native country, 
4bat they might settle at Catana. 
- Though psovoked at these indignities, and 
excited by the resentment and resolution of hia 
.troops, Nicias would neither hazard an engage- 
ment in the plain, nor march against Syracuse* 
£[e therefore formedastratagem, which he hoped 
Yould in some measure diyide the difi^uities and 
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took to go over to the enemir as a deserter from 
Us native citjr. Tlus man pretended to the Sjr- 
racuaans, that a numerous and powrerful bod^ 
of the inhabitants of Catana^ wearj^ with the di»> 
graceful yoke of the Athenians, longed to take 
ttp armsf and to repel the invaders of their coun- 
try. He observed, that if the Syracusans would 
join and assist this body of Cataoeans, the de- 
aign could scarcely fail of success ; for the Athen- 
ians were extremely remiss in their militarjr 
duties ; , their posts were forsaken^ and their 
Beet was left unguarded* The people of Syrmf 
cuseytherefoiei were persuaded to appoint a dajr 
jon which they would attack the city ; and the 
artful Catanean returned home» to revive the 
hopeS) and confirm the resolution^ of his pretend- 
ed associates* 

On the day appointed by the inhabitants of 
Syracuse for assaulting the Athenians in Catana, 
Nicias sailed with his whole armament. They 
had marched already with this view to the ^bin 
of Leontium^ when the fleet of Athens arrived 
In the great harbour, the troops were disenabasfc- 
ed, and a camp was formed without the western 
wall of the city of Syracuse. In the mean time 
the cavalry of the Syracusans, having proceed- 
ed to the walls of Caiana, discovered that the 
Athenians had departed. Their infantry, beuig 
informed of this, marched back with all expedi> 
tion, to protect the city of Syracuse. The war^ 
like youths having thus returned, and being join- 
ed by the forces of Gela, Selinus, and Gandarina, ' 
it was determined, without loss ^ time, to attack 
the hostile encampment. 

Only a few days had elapsed before the Athen- 
ians and Syracusans prepared to engage. The 
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drmer TdBed on' their sfipericmr discipline knd 
iMdkkoal rictory ; the latter, on their courage and 
9Am^>ers. Tfa e Syractisans formed their troopa 
• %a^efi9 »t>d the Athenians eight, deep* Th^ 
'l«ttier9 however, kept a body of reserve in the 
camp, which was readj to engage on- the first 
-«t^Ml* Nicias, having harangued his troops, led 
^em towards the enemy; the priests brought 
-feitli the accustomed sacrifices ; and the trum*' 
•pete sounded to engage* 

Dreadful and fbrious was the attack, which 
cmitinued wkh perseverance far several hoursb 
£very thing that oould ammate and impel t# 
f^at awl vigorous exertions. Inspired the mind« 
43i the combatants. The Syracusans fbu^t ift 
^fence of tibeir^xHintry, their liberty, and in^ 
:dependence; and the Athenians were no less 
strongly impelled by resentment and amlMtiouf 
.|yn>8pects. The battle, however, was stitt doubt* 
4il,when a tempest suddenly arose, accompanied 
with tremendcms peals of thunder. The Athen- 
ians were unconcerned at the event ; hut the 
Syracusans, struck with consternation and dis* 
may, virere broken and put to the rout. Nicias 
restrained the troops from the pursuit, lest a 
•body of cavalry belonging to die enemy should 
lasault them when in disorder. The Syracu- 
aans lost two hundred and sixty men, and the 
Athenians only fifty. The former took refuge in 
the city ; and the latter returned to their camps. 
The voyage, the«ncampment, and the batUe, 
emi^yed the dangerous activity, and gratified 
the impetuous ardour of the Athenian troops, 
but did not in any essential degree contribute 
to facilitate the conquest of Syracuse; and, 
without more powerful assistance, Nicias began 
to despair of being able to storm the place, or to 
' Vol. m. y 
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taltt it by tia^. Sooa^ifter tihifl «icoeaaftil oi^ 
0et9 the Athenian fleet retimied to Nams and 
Cfttana to winter there ; and Nicias expected 
that the infenour atatea -of Sicily would now 
more readily 'submit* or -render aaaistance. £ni- 
iaaartet wer^ aent to Tuicaoy) in which aomc 
Grecian colonies had been founded ; embaasflid* 
ora were likewise dispatched to Carthage^ the 
enemy and the rival of .Syracuse* The messen- 
gers sent to Athens returned with three huoN- 
dred talents, and several troops of cavalry ;# and 
the Egeateans provided them also with a rein* 
forcement of horse and all kinds of provision. 

White the Athenians were thus preparing finr 
the attack of Syracuse, the citiaens of that place 
exerted equal vigour in providing for their de- 
fence. Instead of fifteen, they appointed three 
generals, Hecmocrates,i^raclide6, and Sicanua. 
These commanders were invested with unlimited 
power, according to the exigency of affairs-— 
They dispatched embassadors to Corinth, and 
also td Lacedamon, to implore their assistance 
against an enemy Uiat aimed at no less Chan the 
aovereignty of all Greece. The Syracosans re- 
ceived a very favourable reception at both places, 
and especially at Sparta, wbere Alcibiades enr 
;forced their request with all hi» credit and elo- 
tquence. At his pecsuasio.n, Gyilippus, an able 
and experienced officer, was appointed to com- 
mand the reinforcement destinedfor Sicily ; and 
troops were raised with a design to invade the 
Attic territory, and thereby make a powerful 
diversion in that part, in ^vour of the Sy racusans. 

The importance of Caanetina, on the southern 
coast of Sicily, engaged, in the mean time, the 
attention of Nicias and of Hermocrates* The 
iCamerineans had given « very feeble and reluo 
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tamit atatetittefr 16 ti^tr aik» of Sfmciifte; at)A 
botii piRrties were desirous of attachiog them* 
tb their iatereaC* They dreaded, bowever» tb« 
distant ambition of Atbeasy and the neighbour^ 
m^ hostility of Syracuse ; and requested that 
tliey might be allowed to pceaerre a strict and 
imparticd neutrality between the contending pKtm 
ties. By these means they hoped to avoU the 
vesentmeixt of either ^ the two^ and^ ne'vterthen 
less, defeat the intenUons of both* 
' Beibre any supplies from Greece could reach 
-n ^ Syracuse, Nicias, leaving his.winterquar- 
* * ters, set sail for that place> and arriving 
' there in the mght, before ^e inhabitanUr 
of the city were aware of his departure from Ca* 
tana, possessed himself of the important post of 
£ptp^e* The Syracusaiui, being quickly in* 
iormed diat the Athenians had surprised thaf 
piaoe, immediately attempted taklisiodge thenw 
A fierce conflict ensued : tumultuous valour^ 
however^ could not overcome steady discipline* 
The Syracusans were compelled to retreat with 
the loss <^ three hundred men ; and tlie near 
refuge of their walls prevented a still greater 
daughter. Encouraged by this success, Niciaa 
began to execute the plan he had formed for 
conquering the city. It was intended to sur- 
round the besieged place by a wall from Epipole 
tn the sea, on eacli side ; to the Tipgilian port 
m the north, ai|[d to the great port on the south* 
When the^ circumvallatioas sbo\ild be com^* 
pieted, Nioias exp^sled that his numerous fleet 
would be able to block up the harbour. As the 
necessary materiala had been provided dpring 
the winter, the work rose with such rapidity^ 
that the Syracusans were not less astonished than 
lerrifiedii Their focmeri as well aa their recent 
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dqfratf deterred them feom again riskteg ag^ti-^* 
aval 'engagement; bat, by the advice of Uer* 
moctatea, they raised walls, which traversed and 
interrupted those of the Athenians. The wori^ 
men, urged by imminent danger, forwarded the 
wofk with great activity ; the hostile bulwarks 
approached each other; frequent skirmishes 
ho^p^ied, in one of which the brave andentei^ 
prising Lamaehus lost his life ; but the At&ef^ 
Ian tttx>p8 were again victorious. 

The ctrcumvallatioQ was at length completed^ 
and liie town l^Kked up on all sides* The ca> 
nals that conveyed water into the city were in« 
lerrupted, and by these means Syracuse- was 
greatly distressed. The infaabitant8,seeingthein»* 
selves on the brink of ruin, and no hopes of re« 
lief, began to think of a capitulataon. Accord- 
ingly an assembly was convened to propose and 
settle the articles, which circumstances seemed 
to require should be sent to Nicias. While, how* 
ever, they deliberated on the execution of this 
measure, a Corinthian galley, commanded by 
Gongylus, entered the harbour. All the citi«* 
aens crowded around the Corinthian, that they 
might learn the design of his voyage, and the 
intentions of their Peloponnesian allies. Gon««' 
gylus acquainted them, that they might soon 
expect a speedy and effectual relief to their be* 
sieged city. He informed the Syracusans, that 
the Corinthians had warmly espoused the caussi 
of their kinsmen, and most respectable colony ; 
and had fitted out a very considerable armament^' 
which might be looked for every hour. The 
Spartams, also, had joined a small squadron to 
the ships from Corinth, and the whole arma- 
ment was conducted by Gylippus, a Laced«mon-i( 
iap^andanolficerofgreatabilitiesandexperience* 
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- The j&f vihich this imexpeeted hiteDil^e&Ge 
difiused in the city^ i» incredible* The Sfmo^ 
sans iMToceeded from one extremitf' to another* 
i&etead of capitulating, they prepu^ to midLe 
sallies upcm the enemy, thatOylippus might hsM 
a better q[>portunity for enterinf^ the city* Sooa 
after, a messenger arrived from the SparttA 
oomnaaader himself. He had landed his troopt 
on the western coast of Sicily, that the Ath^ 
ians might not intercept his passage ; and ap* 
firoaehed Syracuse on the side of Epipele, where 
the line of contravallation was yet unfiniriied^ 
with several thousand men. 

The transverse wall was extended mth tli« 
greatest cUligence ; and Nioias having fortified 
himself in the castle of Labdalusi Gylippus drew 
up his army under the walls, and sent a herald 
to inform the Athenian general, that he would 
mily allow him five days to embark his troops 
and to leave Sicily. To this message Nioias did 
not coadescend to return mi answer. GyUppusf 
therefore, attacUng the fort, stormed it, and put 
all the Athenians found therehi to tl^ sword. 
Nicias, perceiving the necessity of bringing the 
war to a speedyand deoisive conclusion, offered 
battle to the Spartan and Syracusan army* Gy^ 
lippus did not decline the engagemeiit. Iq the 
first actioo^the Athenianscwere victoaous. Thia 
was ptrindpaUy occasioned by^ the unfiivourahle 
skuation-of the Syraousaa forces, who had been 
imprudently posted in the narrowdefiles between 
the two walls, which rendered their cavaliy and 
archers unserviceable. The mi^inani^ity of 
Gylippus led him to acknowledge t^his errour^ 
anddeclai^f, that he, and netthe troops, had been 
Mie cause of this defeat; The next day he drew 
up his fofces in a more, advanfiiigeouft ^oatUltt* 
y 3 
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The Aihetaksns were now reiM^fled^ tfarowit ki%9 
caoftisiop, and pursaed to their camp ; and Gjr— 
lippus obtained a very considerable victory. 

Tliia Bucceas of the Spartan general produced 
die most important consequences. The S3rF8i- 
evsans extended their works beoynd the circum-* 
▼ailation, insomuch that, unless the Athenians- 
forced the ramparts, they could not h<^>e to 
block i^ their ehy. Whi^ the besiegers main- 
tained the superiorky of arms over thetr ene* 
mies, the neighbouring territory had abundaiHl^ 
supped them whh every necessary; but no 
sooner was their defeat known, than eyery place 
was alike hostile, «nd provision could not be pn>> 
icured without the greatest difiicuky* The sold* 
iers that went out in quest of wood and water 
were unexpectedly attacked by the enemy's cav* 
aky, or by the reinforcements which daily ar- 
rived from eiT^ery quarter, to the assistance of 
Syracuse ; and the army was soon obliged to dt* 
pend for every necessary supply on the uncer- 
tain bdunty of the Italian coast. 

Nicias, finding his troops dwindfing away in 
proportion as those of the enemy increased, be- 
came greatly disheartened, and .dispatched a 
▼ery desponding letter U> the Athenians* He* 
honestly,' and without disguise, described and 
lamented the misfortunes and miseries of the 
array* Great numbers of the slaves dese^rted t 
the mercenary troops, that fought only for p$ef 
and subsistence, saw the reasonableness of pre- 
ferringthe more secure and lucrative service of 
the Syracusans* The Athenian citizens, tired of 
the war, and of the hardships to which it sub- 
jected them, left the care of the galHes to unex^ 
perienced persons* Nicias frankly confessed hci ^ 
kiability to ehocfe these diflorders i and observe<^ * 
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tbat the Athenians to whom he wrote, were 
equally competent to judge how difficult it was 
to govern the licentious disposition of domestick 
troops. Finally, he exhorted the assembly to 
Tecal the forces immediately, or, otherwise, to 
send, without delay, a second armament, not less 
porwerfiil than the first. 

This letter made a great impression on the 
minds of the Athenians. They chose Demos- 
thenes and Eurymedon to succeed Alcibiades 
and Lamachus in the command. The latter 
sailed immediately with ten gallies, and a consi^ 
derable sum of money, to assure Nictas, that 
speedy and powerful supplies should be sent him^ 
"wliile ^e former was employed in raising troc^s, 
and equipping ships, in order that a numerous 
armament might sail the spring following. 
' In the mean time> the Lacedaemonian and 
Syracusan generals were acquainted with the 
. actual distress of ^the Athenian army, and with 
the future hopes which they entertained, in con* 
sequence of the letter of Nicias. It was possible 
that more supplies might be received from At- 
tica, than the besieged could expect from Pelo- 
ponnesus. Prompted, therefore, by interest and 
inclination, they resolved to press the Athenians 
6n all sides, by sea and land. Be9ide the weak 
condition of the fleet of Athens, several of their 
gallies were detached to conduct the convoys of 
provision. The Corinthian fleet, long and anx* 
iously expected, at length arrived ; and consist* 
cd of twelve sail* The whole naval strength of 
Sicily, in the ensuing spring, filled the harl)oura 
of Syracuse. Hermocrates persuaded his coun« 
trymen that the advantages of skill and experi- 
ence, which he candidly acknowledged the Athen? 
' i^SD^ possessed, could not compensate their ter* 
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TOur and eonfuMon at being audienif atmckftd 
hy a tuperiour force. 

The principal squadrons of Sy>raci»e laf in the 
harbour of Ortygia, \^ch was separated froo^ 
the station of the Athenian fleet by an island of 
tlie same nanus. Uermocratefr sailed out with a 
fleet of ei^ty gallies, to venture a naind engage*^ 
ment ; and being met by the Athenians^ a^erere 
action ensued* While great number&of the ac^d-^ 
iers had withdrawn themselves from their foi^ 
tifications at Plemmyram, that they might be 
spectators of the figl^f Gylippua unexpectedly^ 
attacked the forts* He made himself masteit 
of them without experiencing much oppoaUont 
and slew all those who hastened from the shore 
to assist their companions* Upon thisi a noise 
and tumult arising in the camp, the Athenians 
at' sea) were struck with consternation and dis- 
may; they endeavoured to gain the shore^ that 
Ihey might defend the forts and repel the enemy j 
but perceiving the fortifications already in the 
possession of Gylippus, with their whole fleet in 
line of battle^ they attacked the shipsof the ene« 
layy which were pursuing them in disorder^ 
Eleven' vessels of the Syracusans were sunk) 
great numbers of their forces were killed^ and a 
complete victory at sea> made the Athenian^ 
ample amends forthe defeat they had experi^ir 
ced by land. The Athenians lost) in the forts 
that were taken, a large quantity of military and 
naval stores, and a considerable sum of money* 
Both parties, however, erected trophies: the 
Athenians for their victory at sea, and the Syra* 
cusans for their success on shore* 

The Syracusans, notwithstanding the defeat 
they had suffered, determined to hazard a second 
naval engagement^ before Deino5ih«n«a should 
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aiTiTe with the supplies from Athene In orderi> 
therefore^ that they might provoke the Athenians* 
to an attack, they drew up their fleet daily before. 
the great harbour, in line of battle* But NLcias 
was averse to venture a second engagement* 
He expected) he said, afresh fleet every moment*) 
with a strong reinforcement of troops* If he, 
therefore*) hazarded a battle, unless compelled to 
it, when his forces were inferiour in number ta 
Uiose of the enemy, and already fatigued, he. 
should justly be censured for imprudence and 
temerity* On the other hand, Menander and 
Euthydemus, who had been appointed to take 
part in the command until the arrival of De« 
moBthenes, eager to perform some exploit before 
they resigned their commission, represented to* 
Nicias, that, should they decline a battle, the 
Athenians would lose their reputation, and be. 
forsaken by all their allies in Sicily* They preas-^ 
ed him so much, that, at length, he was obliged 
to comply* Accordingly, the fleet, consisting of 
twenty-five gallies, sailed out of the harbour. 
The first day, the two hostile armaments contin-^^ 
ued in sight of each other, without engaging* 
On the second day, a few vessels only attacked 
each other ; and neither side gained any consid- 
erable advantage. On the third day, the Syra* 
cusans formed their ships in order of battle ear« 
iier than usual ; and having continued in this^ 
manner until the evening, withdrew as before*^ 
The Athenians, supposing that they would not 
return that day, retired in disorder* But the- 
enemies fleet sailing out of the little harbour^ 
attacked the Athenians before they had time ta 
draw up in order of battle* Victory did not con«. 
tinue long in suspense* Seven Athenian ships, 
were sunk, and many more were disabled. Ni» 
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mm sttvsfl the remaiin of Ins sfaatteited and di*« 
graced fleet, \>7 retiring behind a line of nsex^ 
cfaantmen and transports. From thor masts of 
th^se vessels were suspended kuge masses of 
lead) which, on accoaat of their form, were naoi^ 
•d dolphins* These were sufficient to crush, bj^ 
their &lling weight, the stoutest gslltes of an*» 
tiqui^* This unexpected obstacle arrested the 
progress of the conquerors ; but the advantages 
already obtained, raised their hopes to the high«» 
est pitch, and sunk the minds of the Atfaeoians 
iato the greatest dejection and despondency* 

Great as were the misfortunes that befel the 
Athenians in Sicily, the calamities of the repub*- 
lick at home were still more alarming and mone 
dreadful* Alcibiades first acquired the esteem 
and confidence of the Spartans, by condemning^ 
in the strongest manner, the ambiticm and in* 
jostice of the Athenians, in their hostility witii 
jLacedaemon, and cruelty towards himself. He^ 
moreover, informed the Spartans, in vhat man^ 
ner they might disai*m and disappoint the Athen*^ 
ian republick* The town of Decelia was situated 
between Thebes and Athens, about fifteen milesf 
fbom each, and belonged to the Attic territory; 
He, therefore, advised, that the Spartans should 
surprise and fortify this place, which command- 
ed an extensive and fertile plain ; an|d from it 
they might infest the Athenians by a oontinaal 
war, instead of in annual incursion. 

Alcibiades often proposed and urged this meas^ 
ure ; and, at length, Agis led a powetful vamy 
into the Attic tenitory. The defenceless inhab- 
itants fled before him ; but, instead of pursuing 
them as before, he stopped at Decelia*. The J 
necessary materials having been provided, prev 
¥ious to the mAiching of the aimy^ thetoim was 
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sfocsfpf ferlifisd, and the walla bade d^fiaooe !• 
theae of Athens* The watchful garrison con- 
tinually alarmed the Athenian republick. The 
Aldienians could neither plough nor sow ; or, if 
they did, the Spartans deprived them of the fruit 
•of their labour* The valuable island of Euboea, 
too, from which,in seasons of scarcity, or durin|^ 
the ravages of war, they had been accustomed 
to derive the necessary supplies of com, wine, 
and oil, was cut off from any communication 

. with them* Harassed by unremitting service^ 
and in want of bread, the slaves murmured, com- 
plained, and in great numbers revolted to the 
enemy. By their defection, Athens was deprived 
of twenty thousand useful artisans. Since the 
latter part of the administration of Pericles, the 
Athenians had never suffered such misery and 
distress ; while the inextinguishable hatred of 
a cruel and unrelenting enemy still persecuted 
them. 

These signal calamities at Athens, did not, 
however, prevent the most vigorous exertions 
abroad* The Syracusans had scarcely time to 
rejoice at their victory, or Nicias to bewail hb 
jnisfortunes, when a numerous and powerful ar- 
mament was descried on the coast of Sicily* All 
the vessels were richly trimmed, and had their 
pvows adorned with gaudy streamers. This 
ileet, consisting of seventy-three Athenian gal- 
•lies, beside innumerable foreign "vessels and 
transports, commanded by experienced officers, 
and furnished, at a vast expense, with all kinds 
of warlike machines then used in maritime en- 
gagements, pursued a secure course towards the 

k haH)our8 of Syracuse* The emulation of the 

^ rowers, and the splendour of the scene, exhibited 
A pompous spectacle of naval triumph* As thef 
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i^^TOAched the shore, the sound of the twi Apatii 
and clarions, mingled with repeated ahout» and 
loud acclamations from the fleet and the <:«akip9 
reechoed through the town. This air «f pcHsp 
and triumph Demosthenes purposely affectedy 
that he might strike the enemy with terroiir.— 
The number of pikemen on board the fleet ex* 
ceeded five thousand; the light-armed troops 
irere nearly as numerous ; and the whole arma- 
ment was equal to that sent with Nicias, which 
amounted to more than twenty thousand ncken* 
<Q ^ The beseiged, notwithstanding their 
* «' late success, considering the power and 
* vigour of the enemy with whom they had 
to contend, became dispirited, and acknowl- 
edged, that Athens was the only city in the 
world that could furnish such a formidable and 
magnificent contribution. The Syracusans now 
conceived the design of capitulating, before the 
city was reduced to extremities, and whiist 
they could hope to obtain reasonable and toler- 
aSale terms. But Demosthenes did not give 
them time for putting their scheme into execu- 
tion. Thinking it most advisable to take ad- 
vantage of the consternation and dismay, which 
his arrival had occasioned, he prepared for an 
immediate attack of the city. 

Nicias, alarmed at this bold and hasty resolu- 
tion, conjured him not to be too precipitate, but 
to consider matters maturely before he proceed- 
ed to make an attempt against Syracuse. He ob- 
served to him, that delays would ruin the ene- 
my ; that they were in great want of money and 
provision ; that their allies were now. ready to 
abandcm them ; and that, in a little time, they 
would be obliged to surrender. -All this Nicias 
jsud, not from any conjectures of his own, b\^ 
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tte information and advice he had receir^ 
«d ^ what was transacting in the city. De^ 
iB^flrthenes replied, that his intentions werey 
speedily to decide the fate of the war, or raise 
the siege, and return to the relief of Athens, 
wblch was at that Ume blockaded by the Lace- 
dsMnonians. The known cautious and dilatory 
deposition of Nicias induced Eurymedon to ap* 
prore of the opinion (^Demosthenes; and Nicia« 
himself was also obliged finally to acquiesce. 

After ravaging the banks of the Anapus, and 
making some fruitless attempts agidnst the forti* 
fications on that ude, that the attention of the 
enemy might be diverted, Demosthenes marcli* 
ed) in the middle of the night, to attack the im- 
f>ortant post of Epipole. The attempt was at 
-first successful : the outposts were surprised ; 
the guards put to death ; and the three separate 
encampments of the Syracusans, Sicilians^ and 
Peloponnesians, formed a weak and feeble opi* 
position to the ardour and resolution of the 
Athenian troops. 

In t)ie mean time, Gylippus had assembled 
the whole force of Syracuse, and hastened to the 
relief of the place ; but his troops being seized 
with a panicky which was increased by the daiic*- 
ness of the night, were easily repulsed, and put 
to flight* The Athenians pursuing them in dis- 
order, that they might prevent them from rally* 
ing, met abody of Boeotians, under the command 
of Hermocrates, whose resistance checked the 
fury of the assailants. The sudden and unex* 
pected firmness of the Thebans might alone hav6 
Iflecided fhe fate of the enterprise 5 but the Athen- 
ians were ignorant of the ground ; and the glare 
of the moon shining in the front of the enemy, 
illumined the splendour of their arms, and mul^ 
Vol. III. 2 
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tipfied their numbers. The foremostmiks oF 
their pursuers n^ere repelled; and as the Athen- 
ians retreated tp their main body, they met the 
Arg^ves and Corey reans advancing, who, unginn; 
the poean in their Dorick dialect and accent, were 
unfortunately mistaken for enemies. Fear, and 
then rage, siesedthe Athenians. Thinking them- 
selves surrounded, they determined to force a 
passage, and slew many of their allies before the 
mistake was discovered. To prevent the repe- 
tition of this dreadful errour, they were obliged 
to demand the walch*word every moment* In 
consequence of this, their enemies became also 
acquainted with it« Tiie -consequence of this 
was doubly fatal. The silent Athenians, at every 
rencounter, were daughtered : the enemies, on 
the other -hand, knowing their watch-word, de- 
clined or Joined the battle, aocording to their 
weakness or strength. The terrour and confii* 
sion of the Athenians increased ; the rout be* 
came general; and Gylippus, with his victorious 
troops, pursued in good order. The vanquished, 
ignoracftof the passages through which they had 
mounted, lost great numbers .who fell from the 
rocks, and were^dashed^in pieces. Others ex- 
plored the unknown paths of £pipole. Several 
thousands were Jeft dead, or wounded, on the ^ 
scene of action ; and the Syracusan cavalry, the 
Jiext morning, intercepted and cut off all the 
stragglers. 

By this dreadful and unexpected disaster, the 
operations of the siege were suspended. After 
this overthrow, Demosthenes was decidedly of 
opinion, that they should return immediately to 
Athens. The season of the year would yet, be 
said, permit their crossing the Ionian sea ; and 
It would be much more advantageous to compel 
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tlie Laceddemdnians to raise the blockade of 
Athens than to continue the siege* of Syracuse^ 
and'waste their strength in vain and fruitless for- 
eign attempts. But Nicias dissuaded the* design 
of leaving Sicily^ until the republick should recal 
them by positive authority, and they should be 
"Wieirranted to proceed in this important measure. 
Those, he said, who were now so earnest for an 
ignominious flight, and exclaimed so bitterly 
agaiiist the calamities under which they labour- 
ed, would, after their return, be the foremost to 
accuse the weakness or the treachery of their 
commanders. For his part, he would rather 
choose to die gloriously by the hand of the ene- 
my, than perish by the unjust suffrages of the 
people* 

This reasoning 6ould not, however, convince 
Demosthenes, who was Bensible, that the only 
means, by which they could hope to save the re* 
mains of their distressed forces, was to leave Si- 
cily immediately, and return to Athens. But 
Nicias, knowing by the secret correspondence 
maintained in Syracuse, that the treasury was 
exhausted by the enormous expenses of the war, 
and that the magistrates had used their utmost 
to borrow from their allies, hoped that the vig- 
our of their resistance would abate with the de- 
cay of their faculties ; and that the city would 
submit in a little time. Demosthenes, therefore, 
as his former advice had been attended with 
such ill success, yielded in this instance to the 
opinion of Nicias. 

' In the mean time, the Syracusans were re- 
inforced by powerful supplies from the different 
nations in Sicily ; and the transports so long Ex- 
pected from Peloponnesus arrived in the harbour 
of Ortygia. The Peloponoesian forces had staid 
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ibr some time on the co»9t of Cyrenaicft; and 
tbeir fleet was augmented with a £ew Cyrenian 
gallies. This armament reached Syracuse in 
•afety> the place of its destination. Neither of 
the contending parties receivedi after this, any 
&rther accessions of strength* Nothing was 
wanting to complete the actors in this dread&l 
scene : Syracuse was now attacked} or defendec^i 
by all the various divisions of the Grecian nanie;; 
and these formed, in that age, the most civilized 
portion of the inhabitants of A»a, Afiica» an4 
Europe* 

These powerful auxiliaries having arrived at 
Syracuse, and a plague, originating from the efn 
fluvia of the fens and marshes, near which tli^ 
Athenians were encamped, breaking out among 
the soldiers, Nicias was induced to change hia 
opinion. Accordingly, orders were issued pri- 
vately, enjoining the officers of the fle^ to saU 
at a minute's warning; and the troops were 
commanded to be ready to go on board upon a 
signal that should be given* But the night ap* 
pointed for their departure was inauspiciou^jr 
distinguished by an eclipse of U>e moon. Thia 
the superstitious Nicias, and his diviners, con- 
sldered as an omen of evil tendency. Tlie voy« 
;ftge9 therefore^ was ordered to be deferred, un** 
til thrice nine days were accomplished. 

But before the expiration of that period, which 
superstition had fixed, it was no longer practical 
ble to depart. . The Sy racusans, paving received 
notice that the Athenians intended to leave Si^ 
cily, resolved to attack them by sea and land.-^ 
They attempted to destroy the Athenian Beef 
by fire-ships; but this enterprise was unsuccess* 
ftih After this, they employed superiour nnm- 
hers, to divide and weaken the strength and re? 
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sistance of an enfeebled aiid dejected foe. A 
perpetual succession of militarf and naval ex* 
pioits continued for three days. On the £rst 
day the battle was doubtful, and fortune hung 
in suspense ; on the second, the Athenian fleet, 
commanded by Eurymedon, was deprived of a 
considerable squadron; and on the third, the 
Athenians lost eighteen ships, and two thou- 
sand men in the number of whom was their ad* 
miral. 

-. The Syracusans celebrated their victory with 
tt'iumphiait enthusiasm. They did not consider 
r.tliemselves at t^is period as an oppressed and 
unhappy people, struggling in the almost hope- 
less defence of every thing dear to them ; but 
tliey now looked forward for that success, which 
should entitle them the vanquishers of Athens, 
.and vindicators of the liberties of Greece. Ac« 
cordingly, they applied themselves immediately 
jto, block up the port. They were now. desirous 
to prevent the departure of that force, from 
.which they had formerlj^xpected the worst evjla 
of subjugation ; and they proposed to themselves 
no less than to destroy, or reduce to the dreadful 
x^ndition of prisoners at discretion, the whole of 
that formidable fleet and navy. 
^ In the mean time, dejection, not only from the 
sense of disgrace and fear of the resentment of 
ttheir enemies, but also from the most urgent 
wants, assailed the Athenians. In consequence 
of the resolution to raise the. siege, they had for- 
bidden further supplies from Catana. Naval su- 
periority being lost, they had now no means of 
intercourse with Catana i and, therefore, their 
.departure was enforced. A council of war being 
summoned, it waa generally resolved to with* 
draw the whole armament by sea* 
2z 
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. After repeated defeftts, and tfatrngh lie wmt 
grievously tormented with a nephritic compIaiBly 
which had frequently obliged him to solicit his' 
Kcal, NiciaSy whose courage seemed to rise ac*- 
cording as evil pressed and dangers tlweatenedt' 
used his utmost diligence to retrieve the a£Rnrs' 
of his country. The shattered ga(^ea were 
speedily refitted, and prepared to the mmber of 
one hundred and ten, to risk the event of anotfaer 
battle* And as they had suffered greatly. frois 
the hardness and firmness of the enemy's prowSf 
Kicias provided them with grappling irqpsr 
whereby they would be able to prevent the re- 
coil of their opponents, and the repetitipn of tbof 
hostile stroke* Aimed men were crowded opom 
the deck ; a mode of fighting taught then by the 
Syracusans, who had too success&Uy used it 
against them* 

No sooner was the fleet ready for seat than 
Ntcias recaUed the troops from the posts and lor' 
tresses still occupied, and formed them into one 
camp on the shore* ThS behaviour of that com^ 
mander on this trying oocasion was truly greats 
He was little ambitious^ and when fortune was 
lAYourable, rather deficient tnexerdon^acodsome^ 
times even culpably remiss in his command ; but 
at this juncture, none was so warm in exhorta* 
tions, which might serve to revire the hopes, and 
restore the drooping courage of the troops* The 
state of his health would not permit him ta taicc 
the command of the fleet; but he was sednloue 
in attending the necessary preparations, and in 
directing every arrangement* When all was rea* 
dy for the projected attempt, thinking that he 
had not yet said sufiicient to stimulate the miudt 
of the officers and soldiers, as the importance of 
the occasion seemed to demand^ be went roimd 
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i wMearmame&t : he exhorted them ivith.a 
tJac^iol fmd fnafpaniinoiis firmneaS) to remein« 
l»er the vktsMtades of war and the instability of 
ibftune. Though hitherto unauccessiul, the vast- 
ness of the pireparations should indace them uy 
Iiope that victory would again be theirs. MeiH 
"Who had undergone and surmounted so many 
a»d gppeat dangers, should not m the trying and 
decisive moment darken future success by the 
vememibrance and the regret of past defeat. It 
Wa» yet in their power to defend their livesy 
their liberty, their friends, and, what ought to 
be dearer to them than every thing besides, their 
couRtryf and the mighty name of Athens* But 
slioald this opportunity be neglected or impro*^ 
perty tsed, the destnuction of every thing near 
and dear to them must follow, and the glory ci 
their nation be no more I 

In the mean time^ the bustle of preparation 
jAr the naval camp of the Athenians had been ob« 
•erved by the Syracusans, who were informed c^ 
the grapffling irons with which the Athemaa 
prows were armed. Th^y , therefore, prepared 
to coxmteract the new mode of action proposed 
hy the Athenians t the forecastles of their gal« 
Kea they covered with buU-hides, cm which the 
grappling irons would have no effect* 

Nicias having led the troops to the shore, com-> 
mitted the last hope of the republlck to the active 
Tidour of Demosthenes, Meander, and £uthyde« 
mus ; and returned to the campf with a feeble 
and emaciated body, and an anxious mind. The 
first shock of the Athenians was irre&istible, and 
they made themselves masters of the vessels that 
epposed their passage, and burst through the 
bar. As the entrance widened, the Syracusans 
irnahed into the harbour. Thither also the Athen* 
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i«n galHes followed, either repelled by the ene- 
my, or that they migfht assist their comrades, hk 
the mouth of the harbour the engagement b^ 
came general ; and in this narrow space, twa 
hundred gailies fought with an obstinate and 
persevering valour during the greatest part of 
the day. The battle was not long confined to thc^ 
shocks of adverse prows, and to the distant hos> 
tilty of darts and arrows. The vessels grap- 
pled with each other; and their decks soon flow^ 
cd with blood. The heavy-armed troops board- 
ed the galley with which they contended; and 
by that means left their own ships exposed to the 
same misfortune. The fleets became massive 
clusters of adhering gailies. The Athenians, sen- 
sible of the importance of the action, exhorted 
one another not to abandon an element on which 
their republick had ever acquired victory and 
glory, for the dangerous re^ge of a hostile 
shore ; while the Syracusans encouraged each 
other not to flee from enemies, whose weakness 
or cowardice had caused them for a long time 
to meditate retreat* The lamentations of the 
wounded, and of those who were perishing ia 
the water, the noise of the oars, and the accla^ 
mations fix>m the ramparts and the shore, pre- 
vented any orders from being either heard or 
obeyed. 

The spectacle of a battle, more fierce and ob- 
stinate than had ever before been seen in the 
Grecian seas, restrained the activity and wholly 
suspended the powers of the numerous and ad- 
verse battalions, that lined the coast of the sur* 
rounding shore. The spectators and the actors 
'were alike interested in the result of this singu- 
lar and tremendous engagement; But the for- 
mer, who had nothing besides to engage their 
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atteixtton, iekinQredeepl^t and exptessedmore 
forcibly^ the various emotions by vhich they « 
were actuated. The fight wa« long sind dread- 
£ul» and the slaughter on both sides incredibly 
great* But at lengthy -with various fortune at 
times in various partsy the advantage of the Sy« 
racusans became decisive^ and the whole Atheiv- 
iaa fleet was pursued by the enemy to the shore^ 
Then grie^ indignation and dismay> in the 
highest pitch that can possibly be imagined^ 
seized the Athenian army on land. Their 
circumstances now were desperate> and they be** 
came hopeless. Some of the vanquished escaped 
to the camp; others fled, not knowing whither 
to direct their steps. Nicias, however, with » 
small but fearless troop^ remained on the shore^ 
to assist and protect their unfortunate compan-^ 
ions. In this well fought battle> the victors Lost 
forty, and the vanquished fifty galiies. 

Cicero has justly and elegantly observed, that 
Bot only the navy of Athens, but the glory and 
empire of the republick, perished in the harbour 
of Syracuse. The dejection of the Atheniamsy. 
en this disastrous occasion, was so great, and 
the impending danger so urgent, that they ne« 
glected a duty always before observed, and 
Hrhich had formed a very respectable part of their 
national character. No herald was sent to de- 
mand the restoration of the dead ; and they* 
abandoned to indignities and insults the bodies 
of the slain. Amid the general despair, how« 
ever, Demosthenes did not lose his usual energy 
and presence of mind. He proposed that, as 
iJ^e Athenians had still sixty, and the enemy 
only fifty ga^lies, they should again attempt to 
fi>rce a passage ; and he considered the measure 
SS very practicable^ if^ embarking that nighty 
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they madfe the effort tRe next morning. Nicias 
approved of the proposal, but the rorces^ s^o-' 
lately refiised. They would go any whereby 
land, they said, and fight their way, if necessary, 
but, by sea, the experience of the past sufficiently 
proved that they could expect nothing but de* 
Struction. Thus was the execution of this salu- 
tary measure prevented by excess of desponden- 
cy, arising from the contemplation of previous 
disasters. 

The general opinion among the Syracusanr 
was, that the Athenians would not attempt to- 
escape again by sea, and they supposed, that 
they would decamp the same night* This jus^ 
tified the proposal of Demosthenes, and testified 
his prudence and foresight. But the Syracusans, 
Wearied with the labour of the day, and exhila- 
rated with its success, were more eager to etijoy 
the leisure they had so well earned, than solicit^ 
ous about any future events. It happened, too, 
that the following morning was the festival of 
Hercules. Among such an assemblage of people 
of Dorian race, and especially in such cii-cum*' 
stances as the present, the celebration of the daiy 
became an object of great regard, and they re- 
fused to quit the religious revel for a nocturnal 
military enterprise. Hermocrates, therefore^ 
sent seme persons upon horseback in the even- 
ing to the Athenian camp ; these approaching 
near enough to be heard, though they could liot 
be distinctly seen, pretended they belonged tiy 
the same party which had been accustomed to 
communicate with Nicias. Finding that the 
Athenians believed what they said, they informed 
them, that the Syracusans had already occupied 
all the passes, and that they had better not move 
that night. The horsemen then desired those 1*^ 
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irXxHA this conversation had bten siddmcsed, to 
acquaint the general with this informationy that 
lie might wait and concert his measures accord* 
ing^ly. Nicias credited the report^ and the next 
.^ay was spent by the Athenians in Tarious pre- 
parations for their march* 

But Gylippus and Herraocrates, having yield* 
ed for the moment to the pleasure of their people* 
found means before the morrow ended, to en** 
g^age them in their own views. Their victorious 
.fleety sailing to the Athenian station, and meet- 
ing with no opposition, burnt or carried off 
every vessel* The army, at the same time» 
marched out under the command of the Spartan 
P^eneral, and occupied all the principal passes 
in that line of country, which it was probable 
.the Athenians would attempt to traverse* The 
i^veaues, also, leading to the fordable parts pf 
the rivers, were guarded, the bridges broken 
down, -and detaohments of horse placed on the 
plains, insomuch that whithersoever the Athen- 
ians should direct their march, they would be 
obliged to fight their way. 

However, as they could no longer subsist in 
their present situation, and every thing being 
prepared as far as circumstances would permit, 
orders were issued by the Athenian generals, on 
4he third day after the battle, that they should 
decamp. Forty thousand men, of whom many 
.were dUicted with wounds and diseases, and all 
exhausted with labour and fatigue, exhibited not 
, even the appearance of a fleeing army ; they ra- 
.ther resembled a large and populous commu- 
.nity, driven from their ancient possessions by 
^the cruelty and vengeance of a conqueror. 
.From the lofty expectations with which they ftrst 
;^t sail from Pir^us to the coast of Sicilyi they 
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were aow mkendily faUen* Deep was ^e dkd«i^ 
which arose from the reactions, that the whole 
of their fleet had been destroyed ; that through 
thevr £uliiTe, destruction threatened Athens ; and 
that> instead of returning the triumphant con- 
querors of Sicily, they were obliged to attempt 
an Ignominious flight, as the only hopes they had 
left of avoiding slavery or death. Their celled- 
tive sufferings were thus enhanced and exa^>e^ 
tated by a thousand dreadful considerations, 
and the painful sights that (^[>truded themselves 
to the view of every individual. The ^mangled 
bodies of their relations and friend^ deprived of 
the sacred rites of sepulture, affected them not 
only with grief but with horrour. No sooner diH 
they remove their eyes from this dreadful spec- 
tacle, than a sight still more melancholy and tei*- 
rifying presented itself* The numerous croveds 
of sick and wounded, unable to proceed -with 
their coHtpanions. intreated, in the accent and 
language of unuttet*able anguish, to be delivered 
from the horroursof famine, or the rage of a cruel 
and implacable foe* Such affecting scenes as 
th^se would have jMerced the heart of a stran-" 
ger, and he could not but have felt sympathe^k 
tenderness and compassion. How much moic 
then must it have afflicted the Athenians, to see 
their parents, brothers, children, and friends, in- 
volved in unexasnpledr misery ! to hear them uC^ 
ter their piteous heart-rending complaints ; and 
obliged to throw the clinging victims fr*om their 
wearied necks and arms ! Mutual and self-re- 
proach, f^r that ^are they had taken in forward- 
ing the enterprise, or obstructing the retreat, ag- 
gravated the bitterness of woe. Such, in shor^- 
was the accumulated weight of misery, that the 
whole multitude were thrown into tears ; and 
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their present affecting situation not only absorb* 
ed any future apprehensions, but took away the 
power and even the desire to move. 

At length the march was begun. Amid the 
extreme dejection and anguish which pervaded 
tlie troops, Nicias, by his character and suff(§r- 
ings, but still more by the melancholy firmness 
of his conduct, deserves the regard and esteem 
of mankind. As an individual, he appeared not 
to be affected with the distress of the existing 
circumstances. His whole anxiety was directed 
to relieve and alleviate the calamities of others. 
Carried with a quick and rapid pace around 
every part of the army, the ardour of his mind 
reanimating his weak and emaciated frame, he 
exclaimed with a loud and distinct voicey-— 
" Athenians and allies, there is still room for 
hope. Many have escaped from greater evils 
than we suffer, nor ought you rashly to accuse 
the gods or yourselves. As for me, who am fiar 
from being the strongest among you (and you 
see to what a miserable condition my disorder 
has reduced me), and who in the blessings of 
fortune was inferiour to none, I suffer every pre- 
sent calamity equally with the lowest and most 
abject. Yet I am unconscious of deserving this 
reverse of prosperity. I have been regular and 
zealous in my duty towards the gods ; and my 
actions with men have been scrupulously just. 
I have, therefore, hope and confidence ; and the 
calamities which guilt has not merited, cannot 
terrify me. If our enterprise has drawn upon 
us the indignation and vengeance of the gods^ 
we surely suffer more than our iniquities de- 
serve. Other nations have invaded their neigh- 
bours with less provocation, and nevertheless 
have escaped with gentler punishment ; norcaa 
VsL. m. 2 A 
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I belicTCy that for tbe frailties vid errours of 
passion. Providence will impose penalties too 
grievous to be borne* 

** Confiding thus far in the divine mercy, we 
ought not to despond, -especiaUf when we con- 
sider the meMis which Providence has still left 
«s for our defence. Oar numbers, our resc^u- 
taon, and still more our misibrtUDes, render aft 
objects of terrour and dismay* Our enemies pos- 
sess not an army aUe to intercept our course^ 
and therefore much less to expel us from the 
first friendly territory that shall afford us a re* 
ception* If, therefore, we can secure our safi^ 
by a speedy, prudent, and courageous retreiaty 
we may still retrieve our lost honour, and res« 
tore the fallen gloiy of Athens* For the strength 
and support of a state consist not in empty ships, 
and undefended walls, but in brave and virtuous 
citizens." 

Nicias, having thus spoken, led the march. 
The army was disposed in two divisions, with 
the baggage between them* Demosthenes com- 
manded the rear, and Nicias the van. They 
did not chuse the road to their friends at Naxos 
and Catana, but that which led to the Sicel 
country, where they might more readily find 
food and safety, and have leisure to concert pro* 
per measures for their future operation, lliey 
forced their passage over the river Anapus, 
which was vigourously defended by the enemy. 
But the Syracusan horse and archers, harassing 
them in the rear, gave them such continued an- 
noyance, that, after marching only five miles, 
they encamped on a rising ground for the night. 
The next day they made still less progress. 
Having marched only two miles and a half, they 
reached a spacious plain, where they were in- 
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d aced to halt; e^ieckilly^ as (hey were in need 
of a sopplf of water and proviskm, which might 
be easily obtained from the surroonding country* 
But OD the third day, when they attempted to 
proceed» the Syracnsan horse and light-armed 
troopa, in larger force than before* annoyed them 
ao muchy that, after many hours wasted in fruits 
leaa attempts to repulse them, the distressed 
Athenians were compelled to return to the camp 
tiie^r had occnpied: and^ on account of the su- 
periority of the enemy's cavalry, they could not 
eTen procure supplies as they had done the day 
before. 

On the next morning they moved earlier than 
usual, and pressed their march to gain the 
mountain Acrvum. But the enemy, who wera 
apprised of their intended course, had sent a de* 
tadiment to interrupt them, and to fortify the 
mountain* A small degree of art.was capable 
of rendering this place impregnable,' since it was 
af a steep and rapid ascent, and eucompassed on 
all sides by the rocky channel of a loud and 
foaming torrent When, therefore, they arriv- 
ed at the mounUun, they found an armcnd force 
ready to oppose them, and the difficulties of the 
ascent increased by a fortification. An assault 
was immediately attempted, which was not in 
the moment success&i. A storm coming on was 
construed by the Athenians, in their present de* 
jected and desponding state, ss an ill omen ; nor 
could the ^nerals persuade their troops to re^ 
new the attack. For thnee successive days did 
the Athenians in vain attempt to force their pa&> 
sage; they were repelled with loss in every 
fresh assault, which became more feeble than 
the preceding, 
the coD^on of the Athenians was now be^ 
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come de^orable to the last deg^e* Tfae nuiB- 
ben of the wounded had been increased, by tb^p 
lateunsuccessfiil attempts to pass the moimtaio ; 
and they could no longer procure proYision and 
necessaries in the adjacent country. The gene* 
rals, therefore, came to a resolution to break «p 
thetr camp, and pnrsue a different and more 
circuitous route, which. led,through a level and 
open territory. Accordingly fires being lighted 
in erery part i^ the camp, to deceiye the enemy» 
the Athenian troops decamped «nder cover of 
the night, and marched-in the same order which 
they Imd hitherto observed ; but they had noifc 
proceeded far in this nocturnal expedition, when 
by some unknown fatality, alarm atid tumult 
aros& in the diviaon commanded by Demoa- 
thenes. Order was after some time restored ; 
but the division unhappiljr mistook the road, and 
quitted, never more to rejoin, the rest of the armyw 
The Syracusiois perceiving at tfae break: of 
dayj that the Athenians bad deserted their camp^ 
pursued the road which the miserable and un- 
fortunate fugitives bad taken. The scouts of 
Gylippus soon brought intelligence^ that the di- 
visions of the enemy had separated. The supe- 
riour knowledge of the country, which the Spaitan 
genera] possessed^ enabled him, by the celerity of 
his motions, to intercept and surround that part 
of the army under the command of Demos- 
thenes. This took place in the difficult and in- 
tricate defiles that led to the ford of the river 
Erinbs. The Athenians were assaulted during 
the whole of the day, with darts, arrows, and 
javelins. In the evening, when many were thus 
wounded, and all worn out with fatigue, hunger, 
and thirst, Gylippus sent a herald to proclaim 
liberty to any of the islanders, who would come 
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to the Syracasah camp, and suirreiider Hbeir 
arms ; but not many, eyen in their forlorn situ* 
ation, and when ali the evils which the ancient 
warfare of barbarians could inflict were impend* 
ing, would desert their general and confederates* 
At length, he entered into treaty with Demos-^ 
thenes, who surrendered himself and all his 
troops prisoners of war. No other stipulations 
were niade, than that they should neither suffer 
death, imprisonment, nor famine* With their 
arms, they gave up all their money, which they 
threw into the hollow of their shields, and filled 
• four broad bucklers. The prisoners, about six 
thousand, were sent to Syracuse. 

Nicias arrived the same evening at the virtt 
Brinios. Gjrlippus pursued and overtook him 
near the banks of Asinarius. He immediately 
sent a herald to acquaint him with the capitu* 
lation of Demosthenes, and to exhort him to 
imitate the example of his colleague, and to 
surrender to his virtuous and irresistible pur- 
suers without further bloodshed. Nicias disbe* 
lieved, or affected to disbelieve, the report. He 
was therefore allowed to send a confidential per* 
ami to make the necessary inquiry. When the 
messenger returned, and assured him of the fact) 
he sent to propose, in the name of the Athen- 
inn repubHck, to reimburse Syracuse for the ^* 
penses of the war, and offered to leave a citizen 
»g a hostage for every talent, that should thus 
become due, provided hostilities might imme<* 
diately cease, and his army be allowed to depart 
without molestation. 

^ The proposal was rejected with disdain; and 
the Syracusans surrounded the Athenian army* 
The former, however, would neither make nor 
Mstain any regular attack; but. they continued 
2 A 3 
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until the ettniag to annoy the Atlieniws imcoa^t 
Ukgly with missile voapons* Abpult mldnif^s 
Nicias called to arms as sileQUy «$ poasible, and 
hoped that the troops might eacape imder oowp 
Ckf the night I hut the wa^hfMl. en^jeaf percei^^* 
ed his motions, and immediately hegdn to sio^ 
the p«an. Upon this th« troops retunmd ta 
their former station^ and laid do^irn th^r arn^ 
in despair. Abody of ahoutthreehundredm^Bf 
however^ of . determined coura|pe» without any 
orders from the general) gallantly hroke throng^ 
the guards, and effected their e9cap9« The rec- 
tum of the morning no sooAier appearod^ tbaA 
Nicias pursued his march* The river, was atiU 
the object they desmd to reach i hut in their 
way thither, they were miserably galled witfc 
l^issile weapons, and desultory charges of cavid^ 
ry» Their distress was most lament«d>k nnd 
incurable; but they neverthelesa hoped, thai 
cpuld they reach the opposite bank of the ri?orv 
they should obtain some respite from the heai^^ 
armed soldiers and the horse of the enemy* 

Urged, therefore, also with* the d^ire of a»» 
•uaging their thirst, they strained every norve to 
reach the river ; but, notwithstanding e¥e?y ex* 
ertion to which such powerful -motiTea imp^Ued^ 
when they reached the fatal banks of AsinaHnst 
the heavy-armed forces of the enemy were dosQ 
up with them. Discipline then yielded to th^ 
pressure of necessity. They hurried down the 
steep in confusion, and without order; and trod 
one another to death in the stream. Their first 
object was to assuage intolerable thirst; and to 
the gratification of this appetite, even personsd 
safety was sacrificed. In the mean time, the 
enemy's light-armed troops occupied the oppo- 
site banks; and the whole Athenian annyy en* 
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<;IoMd in tli«meis wi» exposed, without the 
power of resi^tuic^, to mi»«le weapons on botJh 
9i4eft» The Pdoponnesians at leng^th led the 
way for the Syr^cusana down to the river, that 
they might compjete the slaughter. The Athen*' 
ians resisted the foe to the utmost; hut here 
soother kind of danger and of horrour presented 
itself to the eyes of Nicies. In the midst of the 
^Qttcmi his soldiers turned their fury against each 
otbeFi and disputed with the point of the sword 
the unwholesome draughts of the turhid and 
hloody stream. At the sight of this, the manly 
scHil of Nicias melted within him: he felt that 
all was lost; 

Already the Athenians were lying dead ia 
heaps in the riveri when Nicias found an oppor- 
tunity to submit to Gylippus. He asked merely 
for quarter for the miserable remains of his 
troopsi who had not perished in the Asinarius, 
gr uipon its banks* According to the barbarous 
practice of the age, many of the Syracu^an soU 
diers had seii&ed their prisoners as slaves, before 
the orders of the Lacedemonian general to give 
quarter eould be known. These Athenian cap* 
tlves were afterward distributed among the 
QOnsmunities of Sicily, which had sent assistance 
to Syraeuse« The publick prisoners, with the 
tpoil that could be collected, were carried in 
triumph to the city« 

It would have been a singular and glorious 
trophy of victory, to have exhibited in SpaiHa 
the two Athenian generals, who were the most 
illustrious men of their time ; and though Nicias 
had little to expect from the humanity of a proud 
and victorious Spartan, Demosthenes certainly 
had reason to flatter himself with the hope of 
jm$kfm Both the generals, however, were con«i 
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denined to deatli. Demosthenes urged, but urged 
in train, the observance of the capitulation, which 
had been ratified in due form, and according to 
which he surrendered himself and all his troops 
prisoners of war. But the fears of those, who 
had carried on a treasonable correspondence with 
Nicias, induced them, if not to promote, at least 
to concur in the decree against the two com- 
manders. The Corinthians also are snd to 
have harboured particular enmity towards Ni- 
cias ; and for some unknown cause to lifcve been 
apprehensive, that the restoration oTi^is great 
but unfortunate man to Athens, ^f^omf eventu- 
ally be detrimental to the intere!^c^a:Ti$ prosper- 
ity of their state. 

Hermocrates, the Syracusan genera], who is 
said to have been famous ibr his probity and 
justice, attempted to remonstrate against the 
cruel and tyrannical decree of putting the Athen- 
ian commanders to death ; but the shouts which 
echoed from all parts interrupted him ; and so 
much were the multitude incensed against the 
Athenians for invading their country, that they 
would not suffer him to continue his speech. At 
that instant appeared an old man, venerable for 
his years and gravity, who had lost two sons in 
the war, the only heirs to his name and estate. 
He was supported by two of his servants ; and 
the people no sooner saw him, than a profound 
silence was observed, as no one doubted but he 
would pronounce a bitter invective against the 
prisoners. 

" You see before you," said the old man, <* an 
** unfortunate father, who has more severely felt 
" the fatal effects of this war than any other Sy- 
*< racusan. My two sons, who were the hope and 
*< support of my old age, and the only consola- 
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^ tifio and oamfiHt of my dedimng feaUB, have 

</ both been slain in battle. I cannot but admire 

** and commei^ their courage and patriotism^ in 

^^ aacrificiog a life, for the defence and welfare 

** of their country^ of which they must one day 

^^ have been deprived by the common law of 

'< nature. But, at the same time» I feel myself 

^ atrcmgly affected with the loss which! have 

^^ suffered ; nor can I forbear to detest the Athen- 

^ iims, as the authors of this unjust war^ and 

^^ the destroyers of my 4:hildren« I cannot, how* 

*< ever) conceal one circumstance, which is, that 

** I am nu>re jealous of the honour of ray coun* 

> ^ try, than sensible of my private affliction* The 

** Athenians, a^uredly merit every punishment 

*< that can be inflicted on them. But have not 

** the gods« who are the proper avengers of eVery 

*^ thing criminal and unjust, sufflctently revenged 

^< our cause, and retaliated upon them the inju- 

'< ries they have done us ? When the Athemaa 

*^ commander surrendered himself and his troops 

^^ prisoners) was it not stipulated, that none of 

^ them should suffer death, imprisonment, or 

" famine J If,v therefore, you condemn them to 

** die, will you not thereby violate the sanctity 

« of your promise and the law of nations, and 

^ commit an action the most perfidious and in- 

" human ? Will you suffer the glory you have 

*^ acquired by the war to be thus tarnished ; and 

<^ have it said, that a nation which had dedicated 

** a temple to clemency in your city, had expe- 

" rienced no mercy and pity from you ? 

" You, doubtless, have not forgotten that Ni- 
^ cias, whose fate you are about to pronounce, 
<< was the man who pleaded your cause in the 
<< Athenian assembly, and used all his credit, in- 
<< fla^nce, and eloquence) to dissuade his coun* 
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* try from embtrking 16 the war. Where then 
^ would be the j^K^cey or the int e res t, cf pro- 
M nouncing sentence of death npon this good 
•* and worthy man ? As ^r myself, O Syracu* 
^ sans ! I would rather snfler death, than behold 
«• you guilty of an act franght with so nrach 
♦* injustice, tyranny, and cBshonour/' 

Notwith«tanding the visible effect which this 
magnanimous speech had upon the multitude, 
the Athenian generals were consigned to the 
executitoner, by a solemn'decree of the Synwu- 
ian peo^. In the mean time, the miserable 
remnant of their once flourishing iwrny, the 
greatest erer sent by any one Grecian state, was 
doomed to a still severer lot. The prisoners, 
who exceeded se^ven thousand men, were con- 
demned to labour in the mines and quarries of 
Sicily. The food that was given them was 
scarcely sufficient to support life. But the cru» 
elty of the Syracusans was still moft exhibited 
In their scanty allowance of water. They had 
no shelter to screen them from the inclemency 
of the sky ; and while they suffered the reflected 
heat of the scorching sun, the chill damps of 
the autumnal nights were injurious to their 
health. No care was taken of Uiose who sick- 
ened ; and when any died, as many did, the 
bodies remained to putrify among their Itrtng 
companions* After a confinement for about se- 
venty days, an eternal separation was made 
between those who should enioy the happier lot 
of being sold for slares into distant lands, and 
those that should be forever confined to their 
terrible dungeons. The Athenians, with such 
Sicilians and Italians as had unnaturally em- 
braced their cause, were reserved for the latter 
doom* The people of A^ens of these ikmei 
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juflAjT i^gretted tbe loss of Demosthenes, a gal* 

^ ^ lant Slid dUerpHsing commander ; but 

^* * 9l\ posterity will lament and mourn the 

' &te of Nicias, the most pious, the most 

Tirtaoiis, imd the most unfortunate man of his 

Amidst th^e dreadful and melancholy scenes, 
whioh ha'Ke just passed under review, it would 
be unjust to omit the mention of a singular act 
of humanity. The Syracusans, who could pun- 
ish their helpless- cafktives >^th such unrelenting 
severity, had been often affected with the tender 
and plaintive strains of Euripides, an Athenian 
poet. Euripides had learned in the school of 
Socrates, to adorn the lessons of philosophy witb 
the cbarjns of fancy, and was considered by his 
cotemporaries as the most pathetick^ the most 
philosophical and instructive, of all the tragick 
w^ers. The pleasure, which the Syracusans 
rqc^eived from his inimitable poetry, induced 
4^m to wish that it might be rehearsed by the 
fiexible voices and harmonious pronunciation of 
the Athenians, which were so unlike, and so su- 
periour to the rudeness and asperity of their own 
Boric dialect. Their captives were requested to 
repeat the plaintive and afiecting passages of 
their favourite bard. They obeyed, and in re- 
presenting the woes of ancient kings and heroes, 
too faithfuUy delineated their own. The Syra^ 
CQsans, on account of their taste and sensibility, 
afterward treated them with great kindness, 
loosed their bonds, and restored them to t^ei;' 
longing and afflicted country. When the cap* 
lives returned to Athens, they walke^d in solemn 
procession to the house of Euripides, and hailed 
Mm as their deliverei* from slavery. This was 
an aclmowledgnM^nt infinitely preferable to all 
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the crowns and splendour that ever surrouii4ed 
the person of a poet, and even than all the tem- 
ples and altars that ever immortalized the mem* 
cry of genius. We attend the career of a hero, 
like the progress of a comet, vith terrour and 
dismay, but repose with a fond delight on the 
contemplation of talents, cultivating the arts of 
peace, and softening the ferocity of martial 
ininds« 



CHAP. X. 

The ^aira qf Greece^ Jrom the Defeat of the 
Exfiedition against Sicily^ to the ConchiKon tf 
ihc Pelojfionneaian War* 

*T^HE news of the total destruction of the most 
^ powerfuharmament, that ever sailed from a 
Grecian harbour, did not immediately find credit 
at Athens. So far from supposing that such a 
dreadful catastrophe could ever happen to it, this 
fleet was considered as capable of accomplishing 
almost any conquest. Multiplied concurring 
testimonies, however, removed, at length, every 
doubt of the magnitude of the calamity ; and the 
publick anguish became extreme. In one rash 
enterprise the Athenians lost their army, their 
fleet, their best and most exeperienced generals, 
and the flourishing vigour of their manly youth : 
in fine, all their proudest hopes perished forever in 
the harbour of Syracuse. These irreparable dis- 
asters disabled them from resisting the confeder- 
acy of Peloponnesus, reinforced as it now was 
by the accession of a resentful' and elated ene» 
my. A Syracusan fleet would probably aasault 
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Piratfosy uMle a'Laeedvtaontatr ttrmf inirested 
titeit^ cB%y ; and to these conobined attaeks the 
fsiti^ens bad reason to fear that Athens must 
fifti^y yield* 

Lt was no wonder, therefore^ that the minda 
^ the Atfacniajis should have been seized with 
eonvtemation and despair, when they were aware 
of tlie extent <^ their losses* The veneraUe 
Kiember&of th^ Areopagus expressed their grief 
in the solemn majesty of silent sorrow; but the 
piercing cry of woe was heard fen* several milea 
along the walls that joined Pira&us to the city; 
and popular rage vented itself against the divin* 
ers and orators, whose blind predictions af)d 
ambitious language had promoted an expedi- 
tion eternally fatal to their country* 

The distress of the Athenians indeed was to6 
ffreat to admit of any consolation, because it was 
felt to be deserved; but had they been capable 
<^ receiving comfort, there were none who would 
pity their sorrows, and compassionate their suf- 
ferings. What was afflicting to them, gave un- 
speakable joy to their neighbours. Many feared, 
tnost hated, and all envied a people that had 
long usurped the sovereignty of Greece. Their 
allies, scattered over so many islands and coasts, 
prepared to assert their independence. The con* 
federates of Sparta, among whom the Syracu- 
sans might justly be considered as holding the 
first rank, were unsatisfied with victory, and 
longed for revenge. The republicks, which had 
hitherto declined the danger and uncertainty of a 
doubtful contest, considered the present moment 
proper for deciding to what party they belonged. 
and meanly solicited to be engaged in the war, 
that they might assist in the destruction of 
Athens. 
Vol. IIL 2b' 
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In tlie mean time, the Lacedcmonicuis, with 
the characteristical rancarous ccxHness of their 
gOTemment, enjoyed with uoHpeakable satis&c* 
tion the view of this various ferment^ and pre- 
pared to exert themselves, and pr(>fit by the 
misfortunes of theirneighbour. They now con- 
tidered the establishment of their own perma- 
nent superiority over aU Greece as an acquisition 
completely within their power. But, should all 
the efforts of such a powerful confederacy be un- 
able to accomplish the ruin of Athens, there 
was still another enemy behind, from "whose 
strength and animosity the Athenians had every 
thing to fear. Darius Nothus, who had now 
succeeded to the government of the Persian 
empire, had employed his arms in extending his 
dominion toward the shores of the ^gean^ and 
of the Hellespont and Propontis. The- recent 
misfortunes of the Athenian people flattered the 
Persian commanders, who governed in Asia m^ 
nor, with the hope of restoring the whole of 
that coast to the authority of the great king* 
They considered it also as now practicable, to 
execute exemplary punishment on the proud 
city, which had resisted the strength, dismem- 
bered the empire, and tarnished the glory of 
Persia. 

The terrour of such a powerful combination 
might well have reduced the Athenians to a state 
of despair. They afford the only example of a 
people, who by the virtues and qualities* of the 
mind alone acquired an extensive dominion over 
men, that were equally skilful with themselves 
in the arts of war and government. The nation^ 
around them considered the Athenians as supe- 
riour in courage and capacity to every other 
people ; and by the force of this opinion they 
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Were enabled to maintatn, with very feeble gar- 
.' risons, an absolute authority over the islands of 
^ihe^3£gean sea, and the cities of the Asiatic 
' j^^oast. The disasters and disgrace of the expe- 
^tion against Sicily destroyed, however, at once^ 
every real and ideal support of their power. 
Xhey thereby lost one-third of their citizens; 
and they could not supply their garrisons in for- 
eign parts without fresh recruits. The dread of 
their arms was no more ; and their multiplied 
defeats before the walls, and in the harbour of 
Syracuse, had converted into contempt that ad- 
miration, in which Athens had been long held 
both by Greeks and barbarians. 

But in free governments there are many latent 
resources, which publick calamities alone can 
reveal< Adversity also furnishes in the enthu- 
siasm of popular assemblies the greatest oppor- . 
tunity to men of strong and vigorous intellects 
ci displaying national honour and magnanimity. 
The first spark of generous ardour, excited by 
the love of virtue, of glory, and of their repub- 
lick, was diffused and cherished by the natural 
contagion of sympathy. The whole surround- 
ing multitude caught the patriotick flame i arid 
its social and invigorating warmth was reflect- 
ed from such a variety of objects, that its in- 
tenseness could not be resisted even by the chills 
and damps of despair. The Athenians resolved 
with one mind, and one resolution, to brave tke 
severity of fortune, and to withstand every as- 
sault of their collective foes. 

Nor did this resolution evaporate in useless 
speculation. The wisest measures, and the most 
vigorous that circumstances would admit, were 
immediately put into execution. They began to 
restore the navy, to collect stores, to raise money, 
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to save and use ity according as tbe exigency ef 
.affairs seemed to demand* They abridged not 
only private, but publick luxury, which was l>e- 
come immoderate, and therefore pernicious, in 
.the Athenian state. They endeavoured to ob- 
.viate the defection of the allied and subject state% 
and particularly of Eubcea, the most valui^k 
dependency of the commonwealth, and without 
which the city of Athens could not ea^ly sub* 
sist* Never were the Athenian people so dis- 
posed to listen to, and obey, wise and proper 
advice. << It was so resolved," says Thucydi- 
des, ^' and it was done ; and the summer ended." 
The year following the defeat of tbe expedi- 
^ Q^ tion against Sicily, the Peloponnesians 
412 ' equipped a fleet of one hundred sail, of 
which the Spartans furnished twenty-flve 
gallies, the Thebans twenty-five, the Corinthians 
fifteen, and the Locrians, Phocians, Megareans, 
.with the other inhabitants of the maritime citietf 
In Peloponnesus, the rest. By the defeat in Si- 
cily, it was generally supposed that the com- 
mand of the sea was completely lost to Athens^ 
and immediately the Greek Asiatic cities be- 
gan to think of revolting. The Lesbians had 
commenced the example, and the Chians and 
Erythrsans followed. Diffident, however, of 
their own strength, their first measure was to 
communicate with Tissaphemes, one of the 
Persian governours in Asia^minbr; but the sa- 
trap did tiot think himself able, with his own 
forces, to give them protection. He, therefore, 
gladlf united his interest with theirs, and con- 
jointly they sent ministers to Lacedemon* Tbe 
jBeet, which the Peloponnesians had prepared, 
was destined to encourage and support the re- 
volt of the Asiatic subjects of the Athexuans. 
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Xissaphernes, on his part, promised, if they 
Tv^ould send a part of this armament to the as- 
sistance of the Chians, Lesbians, and Erythrae* 
ans, that he would pay the soldiers, and victual 
tlie ships. 

At the same time, embassadors arrived from 
Oyzicus, a populous and opulent city, situated on 
an island of the Propontis. They requestied the 
Laceds'monians to send their armament to the 
safe and capacious harbours, which had long 
formed the wealth and the oiiiament of that city, 
and to expel the Athenian garrisons from their 
island. Pharnabazus, the Persian governor of 
the northern district of Asia minor, seconded 
their proposal, and offered the same terms as 
Tissaphernes. These satraps, however, were so 
disunited, that each urged his particular request 
with a total unconcern about the important in- 
terests of their common master. The Lacedae* 
monians and their allies, unable to come to any 
resolution, for a great length of time held many 
consultations. They hesitated, deliberated, re- 
solved, and then changed their determination; 
but, at length, Alcibiades prevailed upon them 
to accept the overtures of Tissaphernes and the 
Ion tans, and to abandon, at present, the cause of 
Pharnabazus and the Hellespontines. 

This deliberation was not the only occasion of 
delay. A variety of private considerations di- 
verted the Peloponnesians from the general aim 
of the confederacy ; and the season was far ad- 
vanced before the Corinthians, who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in antipathy and hatred 
to Athens, were ready to sail. It happened ai» 
so, that the time for performing the Isthmiaif 
games was at hand ; and such was the inviol- 
able sanctity of the armistice on that occ^ion, 
2b2 
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that the Atheniaf]9 might come ta Corintby and 
remain there in safety and security. The pre* 
parations, therefore, could not long remain a 
iecret ; and even the negotiations ivould proba- 
bly a||o transpire. The movements of the fleet, 
in the mean time, excited the suspicion of A- 
thens ; and the persons coming and going di- 
I'ecled the suspicion to its object. Aristocrates, 
therefore, one of the generals of Athens, was 
sent to Chios with instructions to inform him- 
self of the present state of things in that island; 
and, as a precaution for the future conduct of the 
Chians, to demand the ships, which, according^ 
to the terms of the confederacy, they were bound 
to furnish for the Athenian fleet. The leaders 
of the reTolt, therefore, thus taken unprepared, 
denied any intention of breaking their ancient 
connexion with the Athenian republick, and, in 
conformity to the requisition, sent seven ships 
to Piraeus. 

The Athenians who attended at the Isthmian 
games neglected not the commission, with which 
their country had entrusted them. The prepar- 
ations were seen, and the purpose was suspect-* 
ed ; and they secretly learned the plan and par- 
ticular circumstances of the revolt, and the pre- 
cise time fixed for the departure of the Corin- 
thian fleet. The Athenians took their measures 
accordingly ; intercepted the Corinthians as they 
sailed through the Saronic gulph ; and having 
attacked and defeated them, pursued and block- 
ed them up in their harbours. 

Meanwhile the Spartans and their allies sent 
squadrons successively to the Ionian coast, under 
the command of Alcibiades, Chalcideus, and 
Astyochirs. The fleet under Akibiades sailed to 
Chios^ and on its arrival excited universal aston- 
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iahment and alarm among the inhabitants, ex* 
cepting those of the aiistocratical partf • The 
Gouncil, according to previous concert, was now 
sitting. Alcibiades boldl]^ asserted, that a large 
fieet was on its way from Peloponnesus. They 
had not heard any thing of the defeat on the 
Corinthian coast. A decree was proposed for 
renouncing the confederacy with Athens, and 
entering into an alliance with the Peloponne« 
sians ; which, without being materially oppos* 
ed by the democratical party, was imraediate«' 
ly carried* The Erythraeans followed their ex- 
.ample; and three ships only being sent against 
Clazomene, that city also surrendered. Alcibia^ 
des had an old and hereditary interest at Miletus, 
and he proposed next to engage the richest and 
most important of the Asiatic Grecian cities in 
revolt against his native state. Miletus soon 
after surrendered. Thus, with the trifling force 
of a few triremes, did Alcibiades strike a greater 
blow against his country, than the Lacedaemon- 
ians and their confederates, after the signal ad- 
vantages obtained in Sicily, had almost dared 
to meditate. 

The anairs of Athens were now in so critical 
a situation, that they voted an expenditure of a 
thousand talents, which, in the more prosperous 
times of the commonwealth, had been deposited 
in the citadel, to be employed in the moment of 
extreme necessity. By this seasonable supply, 
the Athenians were enabled to send a fleet, un- 
der the command of Phrynichus and other lead- 
ers, to the isle of Lesbos. Having secured the 
fidelity of the Lesbians, they endeavoured to 
gain possession of Miletus. The Athenians 
and their allies consisted of two thousand Ave 
hundred men* Eight hundred heavy-armed 
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I^ilesians under the command of Alcibiadesy 
with the Peloponnesians that bad been command- 
ed by Cbalcideus, and a force of Asiatic infantry 
and cavalry, led by the satrap Tissaphemes in 
person, opposed them ; and a bloody battle was 
fought under the walls of Miletus. The Argi- 
ans in the Athenian army, thinking that the 
lonians would avoid them at the first onset, ad- 
vanced without order ; but the Milesians pre- 
sently routed them) and killed near three hun- 
dred men. In the mean time, the Athenians, 
who were opposed to the Peloponnesians and 
Asiatics, fought with great courage and bravery, 
and having attacked and defeated the former, 
the latter immediately fled. In both parts of 
the engagement, therefore, the Ionic race, com- 
monly i*eckoncd by the Greeks the less warlike, 
prevailed over their Dorian rivals and enemies. 
The Athenians having erected their trophy, pre- 
pared to make an assault upon Miletus. Late, 
however, in the evening of the same day on 
which the battle was fought, they received intel- 
ligence that a fleet of fifty-five triremes had ar- 
rived from Peloponnesus. But the exertions of 
the Peloponnesians alone had not sent out this 
powerful armament. Hermocrates had pre- 
vailed upon the Syracusans to equip a squadron 
of twenty triremes ; which, being joined by the 
Peloponnesian gallies, had proceeded to the re- 
lief of Miletus. Theramenes, the Spartan, wa* 
commander in chief. 

Phrynichus, the Athenian commander, consi- 
dering, that to perform what appeared most con- 
ducive to the welfare and interest of his country 
was in reality most honourable, prudently de- 
clined to engage the hostile fleet; and his firm- 
Df ga desjused the clamours of the Athenian sol« 
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iBer^, ivhoinsalted) underthename ofcowardice, 
his retreat* He calmly retired to Samos, wkh 
fiMrty-eight gallies, and refused to commit the 
last hope of the republick to the danger of an un* 
equal combat. 

The superiority which the Peloponnestant 
now possessed over the fleet of Athens was fully 
testified, in obliging the armament of that re^ 
publick to quit the harbours and the coast of 
Miletus, and was of itself sufficient to acquire 
or maintain the submission of the neighbouring 
cities and islands. In other respects also the 
Peloponnesians had many advantages over tl\eir 
unfortunate rivals. Tissaphemes victualed their 
ships, and paid their soldiers, and had procured 
the allies a reinforcement of one hundred and 
fifty Phoenician gallies, which ^ad already reach- 
ed Aspendus, a seaport of Pamphilia. In this 
dangerous and dreadful crisis, Alcibiades, who 
Iiad so long been the misfortune and courage of 
Athens, was destined, by a train of singular and 
jdmost incredible accidents, to become the d^ 
ience and saviour of his country ; and fortutiC 
.seemed once more to respect and favour the d^- 
^dining age of the Athenian republick. 

During the time of his residence in Sparta, 
Alcibiades assumed the gravity and the austeri- 
ty of the Lacedsmonian manners, and used bim^ 
^self to the spare diet, and laborious exercises, 
which prevailed in that republick. His real char- 
acter aikd principles were, however, still the 
tsmne.^ His intrigue with Tim»a, the wife of 
Agis, king of Sparta, was discovered by an exf 
cess of female vanity : she frequently txAd her 
maids, that her son's name ought to be Alcibt- 
^des instead of Leoty chides; and that the father 
ofher child was the greatest and liandsomest 
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man of his age. This report, which was for m 
while confined to the privacy of her female com- 
panions, soon spread abroad in the world. Alci- 
biades, to punish her folly, boasted that he had 
been induced to pay attention to the queen, not 
from any inclination for her person, but merely 
from the vanity of giving -a king to Sparta, and 
an heir to the race of Hercules. The injured 
husband felt the keenest resentment for the dis- 
honour done to his bed ; and still more for th» 
open and shameless avowal of that dishonour* 
The magistrates and generals of Sparta, jealous 
of the fame, and envious of the n>erit of a stran- 
ger, readily sympathised with the misfortunCj 
and promoted the revenge of Agis. They re* 
sorted to a disgraceful and nefarious expedlient, 
for obviating the mischief. Private instructions 
wer« sent to Astyochus, to procure the assassin- 
ation of Alcibiades ; but the crafty and active 
Athenian had secured too faithful domestjek in- 
telligence in the several families of Sparta, to 
remain long ignorant of what was transacting) 
and to become the victim of their resentment. 
With his usual address, he eluded all the at- 
tempts of Astyochus, and betook himself to 
Tissaphernes. 

Alcibiades was not unprepared for the change, 
which his new situation induced. Notwithstand- 
ing the favour which he had found at Spaita,' 
and the attention that was daily paid ,to him, in 
the character of a stranger and a fugitive, he 
was secretly uneasy ; and his sole object was to 
restore himself to his country, before that coun- 
try was reduced so much, as to be unworthy of 
receiving him. With this view, therefore, he had 
assiduously and successfully courted Tissapher- 
nes« In the selfish breast of the satrap, neither 
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'tlte'tidvanbge of the Persian empire, nor that 
of the Peloponnesian confederacy, was regarded- 
by him, but as it promoted his own private in-'. 
terest and opulence. An opportunity, therefore^ 
'was not wanting for insinuations and advice^^ 
that might occasion a difference between Tissa«< 
phemes and the Peloponnesians, and render 
Alcibiades not only agreeable, but useful to the 
Persian. Tissaphernes, pressed for money by 
his court and the exigency of his own govern- 
ment, listened with great attention to any sug- 
gestions, by which he cpuld hope to spare his 
treasury, and to amass wealth for himself. Al- 
cibiades told him that the pay to the Peloponne- 
sians was extravagant. The Athenians, he said, 
allowed their seamen only half a drachma per 
day ; not from any motives of economy, or ina- 
bility to afford more ; but because they esteem- 
ed a larger pay disadvantageous to the service. 
Should discontent arise among the sailors on ac- 
count of the reduction of their wages, a sum of 
money judiciously distributed among the com* 
manders, would prove an easy expedient for si- 
lencing the licentious clamours of the seamen. 

Tissaphernes heard the proposal, with the at- 
tention natural to an avaricious man desirous of 
saving his money; and the event proved how 
true a judgment Alcibiades had formed of the 
Grecian character, when it was found that Her- 
moc rates the Syracusan was the only person, 
who disdained meanly and perfidiously to be- 
tray the interest of the men under his command. 
Tissaphernes, however, afterward declared, that 
Hermocrates, though more coy, was not less 
corruptible; and that the only reason why he 
undertook the patronage of the sailors was, to 
obtain for himself a more exorbitant sum* How 
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fiirthis assertion was true, is lEDcertaiiit lMit4l' 
9trcHi|^y corresponds with the opinion, that other 
nations hare formed of the Grecian characCev* 

Alcibtades now saw the crisis approachimgi 
that might enable him, not onljr to return to faia 
country, but to acquire the glory of restoring 
Athens to its former splendour and reputation^ 
The Athenians in their distress, had made won* 
^erfnl exertions and bravely contended against 
their adversaries ; but it was evident that theoe 
exertions had almost exhausted them; and the 
more intelligent among the people were sensi- 
ble that they could not long resist the P^opoik- 
nesian confederacy, aided as it then was by the 
wealth and power of Persia. At this juncturey 
Alcibiades applied secretly to Pisander, and other 
persons in the Athenian camp. He gave them 
assurance, that he would engage Tissaphemeg 
in their interest, and, through him, lead the 
Persian monarch himself to an alliance with 
Athens, provided they would consent to demo* 
lish the turbulent democracy, which wns odt* 
ous to Darius. 

His overtures excited attention, and a grei^ 
majority of the people approved the proposal* 
Phrynichus, however, the commander in chic^ 
firm in the interest of democracy, was not, at 
first, made acquainted with the innovation that 
menaced the state. But no sooner was he a¥r«re 
ofwhat was transacting, and perceived how deaf 
his colleagues were to every objection agalnat 
recalling the friend of Tissaphemes, than he in* 
formed Astyochus, the Spartan admiral, of the 
divisions of the armament under his command* 
Astyochus was become the pensioner and crea-» 
ture of the satrap, and communicated both to 
faim and Alcibiadea the intelligence he had ie« 
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Q^ved* AkibUdffs immediately iolbrmed tbo 
A^nians in S^p^os of thf treachery of their 
geaeral* Phryoichua alarmed, and in great 
perily wrote again to AotyochuSf coinplaioing 
^a| doe secrecy had not been observed, and ac** 
quainting him with the means of surprising the 
^th^il^n fl^et at S^oos* Phryiuchus under* 
fjfcanding that the Spartan admiral had commit 
^icated this abo> to Alcihiadesy extricated hinb> 
%elf with singular boldness and dexterity. The 
consideration that Sanios was unfortified, imd 
that the fleet was stationed without the port, had| 
he ssud, induced the enemy to- make an attack^ 
of which he had been made acquainted by pri* 
rate intelligence. He, therefore, issued imme** 
diate orders to fortify the city.. In the mean 
|ii9(K9 Alcibiades sent notice to the people, that 
the armament was betrayed by its general, and 
tt^t the enemy were preparing to attack it* 
.This intelligence only served to confirm that 
which had been communicated by Phrynichus» 
and to justify his measures* 
. In the mean time Pisander andhis collei^;ue8 
were endeavouring, at Athens, to overturn the 
democi^acical form of government* The com- 
'{itajct body of con/^irators warmly approved the 
proposal; but many and loud murmurs of dis* 
content were heard from different quarters of the 
jtheatre of Bacchus, where the people had been 
^nvened* Pisander asked the reason of this 
^sappointment* ^' Have you," said he, ^< any 
jthing better to propose I If you have, come 
forward, and explain the grounds of your dis- 
sent* But, above all, explain how you can $ave 
your country, your families, and yourselves^ 
except you comply with the demand of Tissa- 
phemes. The imperious voic^ of necessity is 
Vol. m. 3 c 
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ft«]periour to CTcry thing besides; andwhtn^o 
danger has subsided, you can reestabUsh that 
form of government which you most approve." 
A decree was immediately passed by theasseiifr* 
b)y, investing ten persons wiUi full power to 
treat with the Persian satrap. 
~ The embassadors proceeded to Magoesiat 
where Tissaphemes usually resided, and were 
admitted to a conference, in wtiich AlcilMades 
acted for the satrap. Akibiades, however, did 
not possess that degree of influence over the 
Persian, whidi he had pretended; it was evident* 
ly, therefore, his purpose to render the confer- 
ence abortive, by making such demands for Tis- 
saphemes, as the commissioners could not gi*ant» 
But finding them disposed to concede much, he 
required on the part of the Persian monarcfat 
the cession of i^l Ionia and the adjacent islands. 
Fearing, however, that the urgency of their af- 
fairs would oblige them to comply even with 
this demand, he required idso that, along all the 
coasts of the Athenian dominion, the fleets of 
Persia should be allowed to sail imdisturbed. 
Such a requimfien satisfied the commissioBers, 
that Alcibiades and his party intended nothing 
friendly -to the Athenian republick, and they ac* 
cordingly departed. 

The artifices employed by Alcibiades, c<m- 
vinced the Athenians also, that his credit with 
the Persians was less than he represented it. 
The aristocratical parly were, therefore, glad to 
get rid of a man whose ambition rendered him 
a dangerous associate ; but they persisted with 
great activity in executing their purpose ; • and 
Phrynichus,who had opposed them only through 
hatred to Alcibiades, became an active abettor. 
When persua^on was found iaefi^&aual^ they re- 
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cuffed to violence* Many of the licentious deo^ 
af^ogues were assassinated, luid foqr hundred 
men, chosen from ainong the people, were ap« 
jMnnted to conduct the administration of their 
country • These were to be men of dignity and 
opulence in the state, and assembled as often 
ms they thought proper five thousand citizens^ 
irlunn Uiey ^ged most wortl^ of being con- 
sulted in the management of publick affairs; and 
thus was the Athenian democracy subverted, 
4^er it had subsisted one hundred years with 
unexampled publidc glory, though with much 
intestine disorder* 
B C ^^ ^^ a>nduet of the four hundred 
. * ' tyrants, for such they certaii^y were# 
ab^ished every vestige of remaining 
inedtmu Mereenaries from the islands of the 
JEigean-sea were hired to overawe and intimidate 
the people, and to destroy the real or suspected 
' enemies of the tyrants* They neglected the 
opportunity of attacking the Peloponnesians, 
enraged at the treachery and duplicity of Tissa« 
iphemes^ and mutinous for want of pay and sub- 
sistence ; but they sent a humiliating embassy 
to Sparta, to solicit peace on the most dishonours- 
able terms* Their tyranny became odious in 
the city, and their cowardice contemptible in 
Uie camp at Samos* The geneit>us youths, 
engaged in the defence of their country by sea 
and land, were indignant at the insults and out^ 
rages offered to their fellow citizens. The ty- 
ranU might probably inffict the same indignities 
on them, if suffered to proceed in their career, 
and the people neglected to vindicate their free« 
dom* These several murmurs broke out at 
last into loud and licentious clan^tours, which the 
approbation of the Samians greatly promoted* 
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Actiidtjr and bddncss were given t» tkeliMOBfr* 
enU by Thrasybulus and ThrasylkK, two ol^ 
ficcri of great merit, bo^ not eatr^^ed with a 
share » the principal command. Tbr abitt^mn 
of the new goi^mment atSamoa were attacfced 
by aarpriae ; thirty of th^ most criminal were 
put to death ; three were baniahed ; and tbe 
rest, aubmittiog to democracy^ received a inm 
pardon. 

The first com^m of Thraaybuhis, who had 
been appointed to the supreme command of tJ|^ 
armament, was to recal Akibiadev who bud • 
been deceived and disgraced by the tyrants, and 
Who was most capable of avenging the indigni- 
ties and wrongs both of his country and himself. 
Accordingly an assembly of the Athenian citi- 
zens, belonging to the armament^ was coATened 
as the legal body of the commonweahfa. And 
the assembly assenting to the recal of AkifaladeSf 
Thrasybulus went to communicate the infbrBift* 
tion to him, then residing with Tissaf^emes^ 
and they returned together to Samos. Several 
years had now elapsed since the^oqnent son of 
Cliqias had spolLen in an Athenian assembly. 
He began' by lamenting his calanaitiea and ao* 
cusing his fortune* His banishment, however^ 
thou^ otherwise unfortunate, had procured 
him, he said, the acquaintance and the friend* 
^p of Tissaphemesv who, by his entreaties^ 
had withheld the pay* from the Peloponne&iansi 
and would, he douUed not, continue his good 
offices to the Athenians, supply them with every 
thing necessary for continuing the war, and even 
assist them with a Phc&nician fleet. 

These flattering promises raised his credit 
with the army, by whom^ he was immediately 
appointed general ; widened the breach between 
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Tiss&phernes and the Spartans; and struck 
tcrrour into the tyrants* of Athens^ who were 
soon made acquainted with the speech of Alci- 
biades* Matters being thus settled, the Athen- 
ians at Samos already despised the efforts of 
the Peloponnesians. They prepared to revenge 
themselves en the four hundred tyrants at 
Athens ; but Atcibiades dissuaded them from 
thdr purpose, and declared, that tt would h% 
proper to communicate first with Tissaphemes, 
show himself in the situation in which they had 
X>lacedhim, and consult the future arrangements. 
Accordingly he set off for Magnesia, anxious to 
proire to Tissaphemes the power he possessed 
among the Athenians, as he had been desirous 
to impress the Athenians with an opinion of his 
influence vrkh Tissaphemes; and, as he could 
now be a valuable friend, or a formidable foe 
to either, he awed the Athenians with the name 
of Tissaphemes, and Tissaphemes with that 
<lf ^e Athenians* Upon the arrival of Alci- 
blades from Magnesia, he found the partisans 
e¥ democracy, who had been inflamed with the 
report of- the indignities and cruelties commit* 
ted at Athens, ready to sail thither to take ven- 
geance on their enemies, and to protect their 
fHends. By these means Athens would have 
been plunged in the horrours of a civil war^ and 
every remaining dependency of the commonr 
wealth in Ionia, and' on the Hellespont, would 
have submitted to the enemies of the republick* 
No man but Alcibiades was capable of prevent- 
ing the people from- committing this rash and 
destmctive action ; and he effectually checked the 
design ; but aft the same time he commanded it 
to betledared to thfe usurpers at Athens, that, 
Unless they divested themselves of their illegal 
3 c 3 
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power, and restored the ancfen^etnittit^ioii^ he 
would sail with a fleet* to Pineiis, and deprire 
them of their authority and their lives. 

When the message reached Athens, it oan* 
tributed to increase the disorder and confosbn 
f^ that city. The four hundred soon began (» 
disagree among themselves, and divided iaia 
fiunions, which persecuted each other as forioim* 
)y as they had persecuted the people hefera. 
The cruel and tyrannical measures, piuraiied fa^ 
their eolleagues, were opposed wmd eondemaed 
by Theramenes and Arialocrates: Pbrjmcbna 
was publickly stabbed by one of the city guarda: 
and the horroura of ft Coreyrean sedition oc en a - 
ed ready to be renewed in Athens, when Hie nkl 
men, wcfnen, children, and strangers interposed 
for the safety of a qky, whiclvhad long been the 
ornament of Greece, tht terrour of Persia, md 
the admiration of the world. 

To the dupHcity of the sa^ap, and the tren* 
ehery of their own offieers, the Pelopofmeaienn 
justly ascribed the want of pay aod snbsisitenee, 
and all the misfortunea which they aufifere^ 
Their resentment becoming violent and fiiriooay 
they attacked and destroyed the Persian fortifi-» 
cations near Miletus, the garrison "wasiput to the 
sword, and Astyochus, their own genera^ b«v« 
ed hla life by fleeing to an akar^ Nor were they 
appeased, until tJie guilty were remcH^ed, mid 
an ofiicer of approved valour and fidelity ap» 
pointed to the eoi^ftmandb 

The dreadful consequences which must have 
resulted to the Athenians, had a large and pow- 
erful fleet appeared on their coast, during the 
late commotions and sedition in Athens, may be 
easily conceived from the terrour and conster^ 
nation that were inspined by^ the «g|h^ of a 
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sqoadren ^forty-two-gaUieseofBinaaded by the 
^aitan Hegesandridfts; The friends of the con* 
8titution> and tlie paitiaans of oligarchy, had 
been ccmTened tn two distinct and separate as- 
semblies ; and y^e most importaDt matters were 
in ftgitatiom wben the Pelopomiesian fleet was 
disGovered off the coast. Immedaately the whole 
fcHTce of both parties in Athens united against 
tbe eonraMm enemyt and ran to Pirauis as by 
mutoal consult* Some went aboard the tri- 
semes that were afloat ; others launched those 
that bad been hailed on shore; and ^me pre-r 
pared to defend the widls^ and the mouth of the 
baiboiir. The Pelopcmn^&iansy however, made 
^ attempt upon the Attic coast, doubling cape 
Sunium^ sailed towards the island of Euboea* , 
. New alarm, howeyer, then seized the Athen* 
ians ; and to defend a country wbich formed their 
principal resources, and from which they coidd 
procure more plentiful supplies, than from the 
fleaolated lands of Attica, obliged them to sail 
in pursuit of the enemy, whom they ne^i^t day ob- 
served near the coast of JBretria, the most con- 
sideraye town of jEUibe^* The inhabitants, of 
the island had long desired an opportunity for 
revoking, and therefore supplied the Pelopon- 
nesian fleet abundantly with provision; but they 
refused to furnish a market for the Atbenians. 
The commanders were therefore obliged to send 
detachments into the country, to obtain neces- 
saries ; when HegesMidridas seized this oppor- 
tunity to attack them. Most of the ships were 
ti^en, and the crews swai^ to land, where 
many of them were killed by the Eretrians. Af- 
ter this defeat, the whole of Eubo^a, except Ore- 
US, immedii^y revolted to the Peloponnesians. 
The consitematioQ «t Athens,, wbep the news 
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of this mi^Mtune reached the city, wds greater 
than even from the complete defeat and destruc- 
tion of the armament that sailed against Sicily. 
Corn, meat, every article of food, came princi- 
pally from E^iboea. Attica itself was not half 
so valuable and productive to Athens, as that 
island. Nor was this the only distressing cir- 
cumstance; ifthe enemy had pushed, with their 
victorious fleet, immediately for Piraeus, they 
might have possessed themselves of the harbour. 
What might have happened beyond this is un- 
certain j'but thus much, says Thucydides, might 
have been fbrseen, that nothing less than the 
return of the fleet from Samos could have saved 
Athens. And had the Athenian armimient been 
compelWd to quit the station they then occupied, 
the whole of Ionia, the Hellospont, and, in short, 
all the foreign dominion would have fallen into 
the hands of the enemy. It was not, hbwever, 
on this occasion 'only» that the Lacedemonians 
showed themselves accomodating enemies to the 
Athenians; and thus the misfortunes, whfch 
threatened the commonwealth with ruin, proved 
the prelude to its restoHttion ; for by the perfidi- 
6us, or imprudent conduct of their commanders, 
the Lacedemonians lost this seasonable oppor- 
tunity of terminating the war with advantage 
and honour. 

In the mean time, Theramenes encouraged 
the people todisbui*den themselves of those who 
had summoned, or, at least, who were believed 
to have summoned, the Peloponnesian fleet to 
the coast of Athens, that they might enslave 
their country. Anti{)hon, Pisander, and others 
most obnoxious tothe triends of liberty, escaped ; 
and the rest submitted. The restoration of Al- 
^biades, and the approbation of the condudt of 
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t]ietr«0pe atSvttMt ir»«e tb«Q dtcittcd; aod thft 
cdonatkuiion was reestablisbed oa ito originiJ 
prindpksj^ iks founded by BfUoo* ^< And ac^" 
m^ Tlmcydidei) '^ tbe AtliieiiiaASi for the firH 
^ ttme* in tke preaent 4^ «i^ kaaly moddletl 
<^ their govemBMnit right ; whtckocGaftiMicdth* 
^ lestoratton of Ath^da." 

Ducmg these transactionsln the citjr, Tisa*-^ 
phemts acted the. part between mi opia eneaijr: 
mmd a treai^eioya aKjr* The Spartana, who hiMl 
ibrmeiiy neglecMsd, noweomtedf the fmDdlh^ 
attd protection of FhanMihasna ; and a numeroua 
vndpovei'fu] armagKOtwaa sent to the province 
vhere he commanded. Assobnaaitwasknowny 
that the Peloponnesian fleet had sailed for thft 
Hellespont, the Atheniims^ anti^ed by the 
laanly counsels of Thr^ybuhis and Thrasyllus* 
^e generous defenders of their freedom, pursue 
ed the same course ; and in the straits that join 
ikk€i £u9une aadiggean seas» the conflict began> 
and continued fi>r a long time* In three succea^ 
ai!ve engagements, the event of which becsdno 
eootinually more decissive, ^ the Atbeniana» 
in the.twenty-flrsty^iar of the war, prevfolovef 
their Pelq>onnesian enemies* The first battle 
was fiMight in the narrow channel between Ses-« 
toa and Abydus; in which Thrasybulus took 
twenty Pelopoaneslan ships, but lost fifteen 
Athenian gaBies* The glory, however, remain^ 
ed entire to the Athenians* 

A squadron of fourteen Rhodian vessels, near 
cape Rhegium, was intercepted by the Athenian 
fl^ While the islanders defended themselves 
with great bravery, Mindarust the Spartan ad-^ 
miral, seeing their ei^agementy hastened to 
their assistance* The princ^ squadron of the 
Athenian armament attack^ the Peloponne* 
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caans« Tkrou^ th^ gi^ater f^urt of the dftf die 
fight was maintained wi^ various success m 
dSBerent parts of ^^ fine ; Imt, towards even- 
ing, eighteen Ath^an trifetees were seen al- 
tering the stndt from the siMith. This proved- 
t» be the squadron mider the command of Al- 
dbiades* The Peloponnesians fmntediatelf fted ; 
and, idrltiaatelf ibr them, the satrap Phamaba- 
SBUB with his landwforces was at hand. He vo4^ 
mto the sea, at the head of his cavalry, as fer 
as his horse wottld carrf him, thai he might i«» 
B C ^^^^ ^^ distressed allies. Through his 
'r^* asastance, the erews mostly escaped ; 
. *^ ' but the- Athenians, carried off thirty tri* 
vemes* 

The Spartaifs now ylekfed possession of the 
sea, which they hoped soon to recover, and re-> 
tired to the friendly harbour of Cyz^cus, that 
they might repair the remains of their shattered 
armament; and the Athenians, profiting by^ 
their victories, raised contributions from the nu-^ 
wierous and wes^hy towns in that neighbour* 
hood. But meeting with very iiYdififerent success 
in their design, the several divisions returned 
toSestos ; nor could they expect that such strong- 
ly fortified i^aces as Byzantium, Selymbrla, Pe* 
vinthust on the European, or Lampsacus, Pari-* 
«m, Chalcedon, on the Asiatie coast, would be 
intimidated, without obtaining more decisive and 
important advantages. It was therefore deter- 
mined, chiefly by the advice of Alcibiades, to 
attack the Peloponnesian Beet at Cydcus. The 
Athenian armament, coasting along the Cherso- 
nese, arrived at the small island of Proconnesus/ 
near the western extremity of the Propontis. A 
heavy rain presently came on, which fieivoured 
the purpose of surprising the enemy* As the 
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weatKar dtared^ and th^ approached Cy^out^ 
they descried the Pelopobnesian fleet manoeu* 
Tring at such a distance from the harboar, that 
its return was akeady intercepted. Theenemy^ 
peceiving^ the Athenian armament so much 
stronger than they e^q^eoted, were in greatrcon- 
sternation; they confided not in the success of a 
naral action^ but it was impossible for them tn 
return to their port* A general engagement 
ensued) and the Athenians olMimned a complete 
victory* The whole of the Pek>ponnesian fleet 
was captured) except the squadron from Syra- 
cuse^ which was burned in the hot <)€ a victo- 
rious, enemy^ by the intrepid and enterpiising 
Hermocrates. The circumstances and eonse- 
qaences of this victory were related in few but 
egBpressive words to the Spartan government, 
Jn a letter from Hippocrates, the second in 
command) which exhibits one of the most cuv 
rious and auth^itic specimens of laconic writ- 
ing : " Success has turned against us : Minda- 
^^ rus is slain : the men hunger : what to do we 
*^ know not." These four short s^iteni^s made 
the whole of the dispatch* 

Alcibiades now raised oontrlbutiims on the in- 
habitants of Cyzicus* The fleet then pixx:eeded 
against Perinthus and Selymbria, and exacted 
fnmi these places also large sums, of money* 
Proceeding thence to Chrysopolis, in the Chal- 
cedonian territory, near the entrance of the 
Euxine, Alcibiades caused that place to be forti- 
fied, and there established a. custom-house for 
levying a duty of a tenth in value on a11 cargoes 
passing the strait* As tWs mibde of collecting 
money required a force, he left, beside a garri- 
son, thirty ships there, under the command <tf 
Theramenes* 
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: Inthe mean timey the Pcloponiieatatis, assisted 
hj Pharm^Mam, were btmlf emplo^red in eqnip- 
ing a new fleets the materiab of wiHCb were 
easilf procured in the Persm domtnions* Thejr 
were* however, deprived of ^e* wise counael^ cf 
HermocrateS) who was deg^ded fnatt his officCf 
and punished with baniafc«BCOt, bf the insolent 
popidaoe of Sy raeuae* The sonduct of Henno* 
crimes is worthy of admiration : an assembly 
being called^ he depk>red his hard fiMlune, but 
recomoiemied the most ay bnussive obedience to 
■the amhority of the repoblJ^A* He then request- 
ed the. satlors to name temporary icomi&and»9; 
but was. answered, that he and his ccdleagnes 
•ought to coBtiiiue in office* He i^in urged 
them, not to rebel against the govemmeiit. 
«« The time will come," he s«d, <^ wh«i we 
^ shall desire your support, to evi^nce the bat-» 
-^ ties you have fought, the ^ps you have taken, 
>< and the success tkat has amended you under 
^ our command ; aud you will then bear testi- 
^ moay to our conduct, upon all occaskms, by 
<^ sea and land." The admonition had its iuU 
effect : nothing disorderly happened. The ar- 
^nAament showed, however, that they would not 
have snfiBcred any violence to their generals: 
.they entered into «i agreement upon oath, to 
.exert themselves, on their return to Syracuse) 
for procuring thdr restoration. 
For aeve^ years now the measures of the 

^ Q Athemans had been almost unilbrmly 
' * suQcessful ; but the twenty-fourth^ camr- 
pai^ was distinguished by peculiar far 
vours of fortune* The Persians ami Pelopoa- 
nesians were Repeatedly defeated by the Ath^- 
ians, driven from their cracampments and foit* 
tresses near the shorei and pursuad into the 
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qountry) nAichr wm plundefod atod ^ tolitiBd bf 

.the victors. Tb^AtUeAiansvetum^iliii triumph 

to attack the fortified citksy whkh had not yet 

subflditted to the conquerors* Akibiades di8« 

pl^ed the wonderful resources of his extraordt- 

nary and enterprising genius in this kind of 

waiiare. B7 gradual approaches^ by sudden as- 

aaultsy by surprise^ by treason} or by sOratagenii 

he soQU becsMUf^ master of Chalcedony Selyii^ 

bria, and Byzantium. His natal success was 

also equally conspicuous* The enemy had 

fitted out several small squadronS) which with- 

xmt, much difficulQr he conquered; and these 

juuUiplied captures accumulated the trophieaef 

the weH-fought battles that we have already 

described* It waa computed thai Akibtades, 

since assunuog the comiaaad of the Athenian 

armament) had t^en or destroyed five himdred 

Syjracusan or Pdoponaesian gaUies ; and his 

■Aaval victories enabled him to raise saehcontri^ 

btttioasr in the Eustine and Mediterranean seas, ^ 

as abttc^diantly suf^Hed his fleet and army with 

jsU necessary sabsistence and accommodation. 

Bat while the Athenian arms were crowned 
with such glory s^road, the attic teiritory was 
continually harassed by the Spartan king, and 
ibe Lace^isemonian garrison at Decelia. They 
frequently, indeed, threatened the safety of the 
country 4 the desolated lands afiR>rded no sup^ 
plies ; and the Athenians durst not v^ture with- 
01^ their waUs^ to celebrate their accustomed 
-festivals. Alcibiades, therefore, hoped, that af« 
•ter so man^ fordgn conquests, he might perhaps 
be able to dUeviate the domestick suflerings of his 
country* He bnged, also, to revisit his friends, 
reiattQns,>UEid native city, after having been ab- 
aent six^ years ; and he hoped likewise to enjoy 
Vol. hi. 2d 
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the rewards and honours, which the Greeks gm« 

2 Q erally bestowed on successful valour— > 

' * This celebrated voyage was performed 

* in the twenty-fifth summer of the war* 
Notwithstanding, however, all the services he 
iiad rendered the repnblick, there was still a 
strong party in Athens inveterately inimical to 
him* The cautious son of Clinias, therefore^ 
tieclined to land in Pirasus, until he was inform- 
ed the people had revoked the decrees against 
him. Information from his confidential ftiends 
reached him at sea, that he had been elected 
general of the repuUick ; and that the decree 
respecting his banishment had been repealed* 
Even after receiving this agreeable int^elligence, 
he was unable U> conquer his well-founded dls-. 
trust of the inconstant and capricious humours 
of the people* Nor would he a{^roach the At- 
tic sImm^, until he beheld, among the multi- 
tudes that had crowded §toin the .city, his prin- 
cipal friends and relations, inviting him by their 
voice and action* He then land^ anudst the 
almost universal acclamations of the spectators. 
The general language was, that Alcibiades was 
the most meritorious of -the Athenian 'citizens ; 
that his condemnation had been the pernicious 
measure of a o^ispiracy of wicked men, who 
scrupled nothing to promote their own interest ; 
that his abilities were transcendent, and his lib- 
erality unbounded ; that he had been compelled 
to oppose his country, and his readiness and 
eagerness to return to its ^service, proved his pav 
ttiouck disposition. That with respect to the 
danger of the state, men of his temper and in^ 
cHnation, could have no desire to innovate ; for 
the favour of the people gave him all the power 
and preeminence, which he could possibly wish* 
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He had never oppressed any ; biit his o^^CHients 
had destroyed and assassinated the most wor- 
thy men of Athens ; and, if ever they appeared 
to^ possess any popular confidence, it was only 
when the dbathj or exile, of the great and lead- 
ing men, left them, without competition, to en- 
joy the principal situations of the commonwealth. 

While, however, these were the general sen- 
timents and expressions of the people, a few were 
heard to murmur, that Alcibiades alone had oc- 
casioned all the past misfortunes and disasters 
of the republick; and it was to be feared he 
would still be the promoter of measures danger^ 
ous and hostile to the welfare of the common- 
wealth. His friends did not entirely confide in 
the protection, which the late established gov« 
emment could, or would, afford. They came, 
therefore, prepared to resist any attempt, that 
might be made against hjs person; and sur- 
rounded by them, Alcibiades proceeded to the 
city. 

His first business was, to attend the council 
of five hundred ; and then to address the gen- 
eral assembly of the people. Before both, he 
asserted his innocence, with respect to the sa- 
crilegious profanation of which he had been ac- 
cused, contrasted the situation of Athens, prior 
and posterior to his taking the command of the 
Athenian armament, apologized for his conduct 
during his banishment, and criminated his pros- 
ecutors. It was not difiicult for Aldbiades, to 
plead his defence before judges, so favourably 
disposed to hear and to believe 'him ; and the 
popular favour was so great, and so evident, that 
not a word was spoken in opposition to him.— 
But the transports of the people became im- 
moderate^ and they would have loaded their 
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&VDi]rite mth honourt tncompatiUe^wlth ikt 
geaius of a free repi^Uck) and whi<^ migbt 
yrobably have proved detrimemal to his fiituce 
lafety. The crovns and gaiiands» and other 
pledges of publiok gratitude, he thankfollf re- 
ceived ; but respecmilly declined the regal seep* 
ire* and exfuresaed his firm resolution} to sup- 
port and maintain the liberty of Athens. The 
ati^, he said} did not stand io need of a king» 
but a general, who should possess undivided 
power, capable of restoring the ancient glorjr' 
^ad splendour of the commonwesdth* To this 
illustrious and exalted rank, wftiioh Themis* 
locles and Cimon had formerly filled, Alcibtades 
might justly aspire. He was accordingly cho^ 
sen commander in diief by sea and land, with 
supreme authority. The AtbenSaas immecfi- 
ately equipped one hundred gailies, and prepar- 
ed transports for containing fifteen hundred 
keavy-armed men, with a proportional body df 
cavalry. 

The Eleuslnian festival, a time set ap^ for 
commemorating and difiusiis^ the tempoi^l and 
spiritual gifts'of Ceres, now approached* Tbii 
goddess, whose festival was distinguisbed by ap* 
propriate honours, had introduced com, wine) 
and oil among the Athemsois, who had commu- 
nicated them to the rest of Greece* Minerva 
who had given the olive, and was supposfed to 
be the protector of Athens, was also rewai^ed 
with innumerable solemnities. In jE^pointed days 
of the ^ling and autumn, various were the-pro- 
fessions of gratitude expressed to the generoua 
author-of the vine. The worship of Ceres, in^ 
deed, returned less frequentiy, but in two par- 
ticulars seemed calculated to excite reverence 
and awe ; by its seldom occurring, and by th« 
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Eleusinian mysteries, those hidden treasures of 
wisdom and happiness, whici were diffused on 
the initiated in the temple Eleusis. These 
mysteries are said to have expressed by external 
signs, the immortality of the human soul, and 
the rewards that will be bestowed in a future 
life on the virtuous and the good. 

After Decelia had been occupied by a Lace* 
dasmonian garrison, the Athenians were no long* 
er masters of the road leading to Eleusis ; and the 
mysterious procession haying always passed by 
sea, many of the prescribed -ceremonies were ne^ 
cessarily either omitted, or imperfectly perform* 
ed« Alcibiades determined to wipe off the stain 
of impiety, which had long adhered to his char; 
acter, by renewing this venerable procession in 
all its lustre. With the forces returned from 
Asia, added to the strength of the city, he under«s 
took to conduct the peaceful ministers and vota- 
ries of the gods by land, and to protect them in 
the fullest performanceof every accustomed rite. 
This accordingly he accomplished: the train 
went and returned without suffering any disturb- 
ance from the enemy ; who, as it were by mu- 
tual compact^ suspended hostilities at this sea- 
son* 

Soon aiier this meritorious enterprise, Alci- 
biades prepared to sail for Asia minor ; and about 
this time Lysander was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Peloponnesian fleet. It was a rule 
jealously observed by the Lacedemonian gov- 
ernment, that none should be admiral of the 
fleet above a year. Lysander, accordingly, in 
rotation was nominated commander: he had been 
educated in all the severe discipline of the Spar- 
tan state ; he had spent his youth and manhood 
in those honourable employments, which pnapcB** 
3o2 
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fy became bim; ikndit WAsnoti]BtilihedAKlki# 
of life, that be asaumecLUie conunaod of Jdie Pe* 
loponnesiaa fleet* Experience was oddeA tp bts 
vakMir» and be ba4 Bot f et loftt y>e e«dotur ai:^ 
reaourcea ofibat aoibitious mind wbicb anim9t» 
ed bk jTQiith* Hia transactioiiB mth tbe yrorld 
had taught him to adten the aeperity and oovesH 
ity^ of tbe Spartfui.snaiHiers; to obtikk by fcaud 
m^uit could not he i^akied by £(»%»« and* m koB 
own fi|^ui«tive language* to efce out tbe lionet 
with lb« fcMi'a skin* This mia^ ebaracter ad# 
Inif ably suited the part he was called to ttDt, m 
this crisis of puhtisk danger* 

Lysander, having received his cfiBunaad eariy 
in the winter^ passed to Rbodes ; aad proceeded 
with a squadron to Cos and Miietu8» and tbence 
to EphesuB, where, with tbe ships be luad col» 
Icci^ IB the way»hfi found himself at tbe bead of 
seventy triremes. But tbe assembliAg of such a 
Ibrce was a matter of little consequ^ncei unless 
proper measures weie pursued fer holding it to» 
gether, and enabling it to act witb vigour. Aa 
soon, Uif refore, as he heard that Cyrus was art* 
fived at Sardis, to take upon bira th& geveni> 
ment of tbe inland parts lai ^sia minorf be hast^ 
ened to pay his court to the young prinoe. 
Here he expeiieneed a £ftTOurable reception, 
and Cyrus told him, that be bad brotigbt fiv# 
hundred talents, or one hundre J and twenty-five 
"thousand pounds sterling, for carrying on the 
war against Athens ; and that, if this sum should 
prove insufficient, he would expend bis own 
revenue, and mdt down and coin into monef 
the gcdden throne upon which he sat. 

This discourse gave great sati^ction to Lyj* 
aander,and he requested that the seamen's wages 
nugbt be raised fipoxp tiuree daioli to aii Att^e 
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drachma ja dftj* Cytu^ wiawered) 'that lie had- 
reoetvad jeocpresa ofdf rs fivm» his f«ther« dbal ^faa 
paf ahonld contijiii^ on the uici^it fiM&ng. Ly^ 
aittder, hoveviar, contriired, befiMre he kit Sari> 
dia^ to pfocune ih^ aiigmeDtatioii to the aa'flortty 
which kiduGed tha Atliaoiftn jcreva to dasert ; 
aad tsbiis while it increased the streogth of La^ 
cadfssaony eaifeehlad tho anBansent of Athemi^ 
Cf liof .gave hifn ten thpuaand darfcbi (shout five 
Ihoufiaad powida ataiiing), with vhicfa ha re- 
turned to Epheaue, and dlschar|^ the arrears 
dlue to. his treope* 

While Lyaaoderwas maaniskg hie vessels, and 
prep^nag them fix* aKttioii, Aloihiades attacked 
the sasaU island of Andros; hat iiiaeting with 
iBoae resiatafi^ than he expected^ and being 
obliged to procure pay and sv(bat6tence to his 
ti'oops, he sailed to the Ionian or Canan coasCi 
with a view of rsoaing contrihutiona. He com- 
mitted the principal armament to Antiochus, a 
man wholly unworthy of such an inportanttrust, 
and commanded him to continue in the harbour 
of Notium^ wliere the fleet then was, during haa 
ahaaneey and by no meana to risk an engaga^ 
ment. No aooner, howeTor^ waa Alcibiades de*- 
parted, than Antiochus sailed towards Ephesus, 
approached the sterns of the ships :of Lysander^ 
and with the tno&t licentious inuslta challenged 
the Spartans to battle ; bsit LyiHinder had tha 
prudence to delay the engagenaent until the pre^ 
sumption of the enemy had thrown them into 
eonfusiont When he perceived the Athenian 
vessels scattered in disorder, then he gave ordera 
to the Peloponnesian squadrons to advance 
against the enemy. A few gallies were immep 
diately launched and manned, and pursued tha 
Athenian fle^t. Thk being ^een at J^otiumy a 
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superiour fbix^e was instantly sent to the relief of 
Antiochus ; upon which Lysander having^ led 
out the whole Pelopomiesian fleet, the Athenians 
did the same with theirs, but in such haste, tbat 
itity observed no order. Lysander began the 
action with hisfleet regularly formed : the Athen- 
ians, one after another, endeavoured to g^tinto 
the line, and for some time maintmned an irre« 
gular contest ; but at length they were obliged to 
retire to Samos, and lost fifteen vessels, Mrith a 
considerable part of their crews* This was a 
very mortifying event for Alcibiades. He hast- 
ened back to his fleet, and, anxious to restore the 
tarnished lustre of the Athenian armament, sail- 
ed to the mouth of the harbour of Ephesus, and 
again offered battle ; but Lysander declined to 
venture a second engagement with the superioi^r 
strength of Alcibiades* 

The peofde of Athens, who expected to hear 
only of victories and triumphs, were not a little 
mortified, when they received the intelligence of 
this defeat ; and as they could not suspect the 
abilities, they distrusted the fidelity of their com- 
mander. The enemies of Alcibiades immedi- 
ately took advantage of the popular temper, and 
Thrasybulus arrived fi*om the fleet, in order to 
impeach him* He represented the nusconduc^ 
•f Alcibiades as having ruined the affairs of his 
country* He bad selected, he said, such friends 
as were the meanest and most worthless of men ; 
and to such improper persons he had committed 
the com^iand of the fleet, whilst he passed his 
time in the effeminate pleasures of Ionia, or rais- 
ed contributions on the dependent cities, that he 
might maintain a fortress in the neighbourhood 
of Byzantium, which he had erected, to shelter 
Mm from the vengeance of the republick., 
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" In tlie^MlBie a«$raiMy therctlbr^ «id on Uie 
aamte d^t Alcibiadeft was iiQiru$eil» and atooM^ 
unaoiinoudy coQd««em$d ; and^ th^ the affakft 
of tlw repiilick migbit iWt again «iaflfer by tlic 
s[feus^cifiindivided4)ower^ they proceeded toielect 
tenigeBeral^ A»ipagjti*e newty appointlsd coittp 
maftderfib w«ne Thfasylluay I^eoni D'^aaoisdaiv 
CcNioo, and Bei*icl^) f»en w])Q«e japproRTod va^ 
]0ur and ipve of liberty had i^fHrnneaded tJieia 
t» .pubrtck honDura. 

: Xhe^ had ai^ai!cely assinaied 'tbe eoBmnandiif 
tbe Atbeai^ fleets when C^aiy^ratidatt ivas aent 
liP ssnooeed Lysanden, the Sp^ttao Adwiral* Thd- 
chflrrac^r lof the fiwn»cr waa 4tPecyj^ o^ljositc t^ 
the ambitious and intriguing temper of the lat* 
t4t> QjB i^ arrival at iil|>b€isu«, JUysander tpid 
hm that Jbe reengned ^Ipdm a^et, which <k>i»* 
xxmnded the aea^* *'Paa9 then^" reiplied €sai}i« 
qratidaa, "ak>ng the isle of San^oa (where 
tjie Athenii«is the© Jay) and iinrxeli*er the ar^ 
wimaent to me at Miletifts.*' Lyftasd;^ end«a!»w 
Oured to dude this by saying, tihat he was no 
longer adatdraU A t>aba) was fon»ed agninst 
CsftlicratidaBi by sonne ftf the pri0ei|>al officer*' 
IS) Uie armameokt, andam^^g tho alliea ; an vm^ 
versal discontent prevailed on accot^nt 9S the 
ehange which had Uikm i^ace in the Spartan 
^mm^A' In order to bring msMerB to as is^ 
aue»CaUicraUda9 aaked them^ wheth^ he $hould 
xetAkh hia authority, and they give hi«a their 
saabva coppenatioB, or retvm ^km^ aodl^elate 
the present state of things in the P^loponnestan 
tfmafnent» Order was tiiereupon immediately 
cstahHahed, and Uve comasnrnds of tfae Spartan 
goverjMDae»t W(ere ^eyed* 

This was not< however, the only difficulty, 
which ihe sewLy created admind had to en« 
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Qounter ; he repaired to Sardls, to demand the 
stipulated pay, but could gain no admtsaion to 
the royal pretence. The first time he went to 
the palace, he was told that Cyrus war at table. 
** It is well," replied he, << I shall wait until 
he has dined." He came a second time, but 
was still denied admittance. This behaviour 
might have deserved his resentment, but it chief- 
ly excited his contempt. He left the royal city, 
despising the pride and perfidy of the Persian 
allies ; and exclaimed, that he saw what would 
be the consequences of these quarrels among the 
Greeks ; and that if he lived to return home, he 
would do his utmost to recondle Lacedaemoo 
and Athens. 

The first operations of Callicratidas were di» 
rected against the isle of Lesbos, or rather 
against the populous and wealthy towns of Me* 
thymna and Mitylene, on the northern and> 
southern divisions of the island. Methymna wa» 
taken by an assault, and the allies proposed the 
sale of the inhabitants : but Callicratidas, with » 
spirit of liberal patriotism, of which we meet 
vrith few instances in Grecian history, nobly de- 
clared, that where he commanded, no Greek 
should be made a slave. 

He then threatened Conon that he would stop 
his aduhery with the sea ; and accordingly, the 
Athenian commander having sailed with a squad- 
ron of seventy ships to protect the i^e of Lesbos, 
Callicratidas, dilfcovering his strength, with a far 
superiour fleet intercepted the return of the ar- 
mament to Samos. The Athenians fled towards 
the coast of Mitylene, but were so vigorously 
pursued by the enemy, that they entered the har- 
bour together. Conon thus compelled to fight 
against numbers so superiour, lost thirty irr- 
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Temes, and only saved the rest by hauling under 
the protection of the bs^tlements of the town. 
Callicratidas, stationing his fleet in theharbouf:, 
and sending for infantry from Methjrmna and 
Chios, formed the siege of Mitylene both by 
usea and land. After these successes Cyrus sent 
supplies unasked for, and also a present for the 
^dmirsd. The supplies were accepted by the 
: Spartan, but the present he refused ; observing, 
5that if Cyrus meant to be upon friendly terms 
.-with the Lacedemonians, he supposed he should 
be included in the general favour. 

Conon was nowin.a very distressing situation. 
-He embar]&ed some of his bravest and most ex- 
-periehced seamen in two swift-sailing vessels, 
one of which, eluding the vigilance of the ene- 
my, escaped to the Hellespont, and informed the 
Athenians of the inisfortunes of their general. 
:This news soon 4?eached Samos and Athens. 
The importance of the object, which was no less 
than the safety of forty ships, and more than 
. eight thousand brav£ jR^m, excited the attentk>n 
\ and activity of the jlEthenians. A fleet of one 
hundred and fifty sail was immediately etjuipped, 
and ihanned ; the assistance of their allies hav- 
ing added to their domestick strength, and all 
the able-bodied menin the repubUckSelngpress- 
.ed into the service. . 

This large and powerful armament instantly 
sailed for Lesbos, to the relief of CoiK)n» The 
■Spartan admiral did not decline the engagement. 
Having left fifty triremes under the command 
of Eteonicus, to continue the blockade of Mity- 
lene, he went with one hundred cmd twenty ships 
to meet the enemy. The same evening the 
Athenians had advanced to theisiaiids, or rather 
.rocks of Ai^inus« ', andboth meditated a sur- 
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prise^ which was rendered ineibctiHiLb^ aT»ieiit 
tempest of rain and thunder. At the dawn the 
two armaments pnepared to engage ; but aema 
eiiperienced seameny and the c^ief counsellois 
of CallicratidaS) advised him not to hazai^ the 
weakness of the Peloponnesians against ti^ so- 
periour strength and nnntbers of the enemy. 
The generous and intrepid Spartan9 with the 
spirit of a true disciple of Lycurgus, answered : 
« My death cannot be destructire to Sparta ; but 
my flight wouhl be dishonourable both to Sparta 
«nd to myself." The fleets met, and the action 
-was bloody and obstinate on both sides. Vari- 
ous evolutions then broke the regularity of or- 
der, and, nevertheless^ the fight was maintain- 
ed for some time with much equality. Catti- 
cratidas, who commanded in the i^ht wing of. 
the fleet, stHkitig an enemy's gaUey with tbt 
beak of hts ship, fell' overboard and perished. 
Different turns of fortune prevailed in different 
parts of the battle ; but the Peloponnesians at 
length, were compelledtogive wayonall sides. 
Seventy of their gallies were taken, and the rest 
escaped. 

-on I* '^^s "^""^ *^® design of the Athenian 
' g ' admirals to proceed against Methymna, 
* Mitylene, and Chios, and to attempt the 
recovery of the bodies of the drowned or slain. 
But Eteonieus, having notice Of the defeat of the 
Spartan armament, gave orders to the galley to 
put to sea again^ and to rctom by broad day- 
light into the harbour, with the crew attired 
with garlands, and prociatming that Callicrati- 
das had been successful against the Athenian 
fieet| This contrivance succeeded ; the Spar- 
tans returned thanks to the gods by hymns and 
-aaorifices; the sailors were enjoined to re&esh 
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themselves by a copious repast, and to profit by 
a 'favourable gale for sailing to Chios ; while the 
soldiers burned their camp} and marched to 
g^arrison Methymna. 

This place was now too strongly fortified, to 
be taken by assault; the Peloponnesian fleet had 
secured itself in its harbour ; and the Athenians 
found it impossible to effect their designs. In the 
mean time at Athens the flattering intelligence^ 
isrhich had been received respecting the victory^ 
vas converted into disappointment and sorrow, 
when It was understood the fleet had returned to 
Samos, without attemptdtg any thing besides. 
They lamented beyond measure the Joss of the 
wreck, by which their brave and victorious 
countrymen had been deprived of the sacred rites 
-of funeral ; ^ circumstance viewed with consi- 
derable horrour, because, according to a super- 
stitious tradition, their melancholy shades were 
supposed to wander a hundred ^ears on the 
banks x>f Styx, before they were admitted into 
the regions of light and happiness. . 

Hence followed one of the most extraordi- 
nary, most disgraceful, and most fatal strokes 
of faction, recorded in history. The people by 
a decree deprived all their generals of their com- 
mand, Conon only excepted. Protomachus and 
Aristogenes chose a voluntary banishment.; but 
the rest returned to answer the charges brought 
against them. In matters of treason, perfidy, 
or malversation of men in power, the senate of 
five hundred, or rather the prytanes, that pre- 
sided in the senate, performed the offices of the 
magistrate, while the collective body of the peo- 
ple, convened in publick assembly, executed the 
functions of Judge and jury. The prytanes pi*e- 
scribed the form of action or trial, and admitted 

Vol. III. 3e 
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the accuser to implead, or impeach his antago- 
nist. The people then, as judges of the fact, 
gave their verdict, and as judges of the law, 
passed their sentence or decree. 

But, in the present instance, the accused were 
not allowed the usual forms of defence ; and 
each was permitted only to make a short speech 
to the people. The commanders were accused, 
tried, and condemned ; and immediately deliver- 
ed over to the executioner. Before they were 
led to death, Diomedon addressed the assenobly, 
in a short but memorable speech. << I am 
afraid, lest the sentence of death passed upon us 
be hurtful to the republick. I would, therefore, 
have you to employ proper means for averting 
the vengeance of the gods. Our misfortunes 
have deprived us of an opportunity for perform- 
ing the sacrifices, which we had promised, in 
behalf of ourselves and you, before the battle at 
Arginusae : and this just debt of gratitude we 
exhort you to pay ; for we are sensible, that the 
assistance of Heaven enabled us to obtain that 
signal and glorious victory." Diomedon hav- 
ing thus spoken, the six generals were executed; 
but the cruelty of the Athenians was followed 
by a speedy repentance, and punished by the 
sharp pangs of remorse, which they endeavoured 
to mitigate, but without effect, by inflicting, a - 
well-merited vengeance on the worthless and 
detestable Callixenus, who had been the chief 
promoter of this unjust and tyrannical action. 

The removal and execution of the Athenian 
admirals, and the defeat and death of Callicra- 
tidas, suspended the military operations on both 
sides for some time. Two other commanders, 
Philocles and Adimantus, had been joined in 
authority with Conon. The former was a man 
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cyf a violent and ungovernable temper, unaccus- 
tomed to reflection, void of experience, and inca- 
pable of governing others or himself. The lat- 
trer did not want humanity, but was destitute of 
spirit and activity, qualities for which the Athen- 
ians were in general so remarkable. He was 
careless of discipline, negligent of duty, and sus- 
pected of carrying on a treasonable correspou- 
-dence with the enemy. 

In the mean time, the Peloponnesian cause^ 
after the death of Callicratidas and the disper- 
sion of the fleet, seems to have been for some 
time neglected by Cyrus. The squadron, which 
bad escaped from Mitylene, remained at Chios, 
Eteonicus, the commander, had rejoined it from 
Methymna; but he was without money, with 
which to pay the troops, and without resources* 
For some time, by hire and other methods, the 
soldiers, during summer, eanied a comfortable 
subsistence ; for the Greeks had been accustom- 
ed to live, when on military service, by their 
own means ; and therefore at first this did not 
give them great uneasiness ; but when autumn 
had advanced, their cloths were worn out, and 
with the increasing demands of necessity the 
means of earning were lessened. The approach- 
ing season of winter, therefore, afforded little 
. hope of relief, and the most serious apprehen- 
sions were entertained. A conspiracy, in conse- 
quence, was formed by the troops, to make them^^ 
selves masters of the island; and they determined 
to become rich at once, by seizing and plunder- 
ing the large and wealthy capital of Chios. 

This design, though formed in secret, was 
nevertheless openly avowed. The conspirators^ 
that they might assume a distinction, which 
should enable them the better to know their asso« 
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^iatesy who were veiy numerou8> agreed that 
cveiy man of their party should carry a reed* 
The intelligence of this plot did not reach Eteo- 
nicu% until it was hazardous to oppose the mu* 
tiny by open force ; and if he destroyed them by 
fraud) the obloquy and reproach of Greece would 
be vented on him. He therefore selected fifteen 
persons in whom he could confide^ and arming 
them with dag^rs, patrolled the streets of 
Chios. The first person they observed to canx 
a reedy was instantly put to death ; and a crowd 
assembling about the body^ to know why the 
man was daiut they were tdd it was for carr3ring^ 
a reed in his casque. This information waa 
quickly communicated through the city. The 
conspirators, unprepared, and ignorant of the 
<yyposition they had to expect, hastened to throw 
away the reeds, which exposed them to the dan- 
gerous assaults of their unknown enemies ; and 
^US| with the loss of only one man, a mutiny 
was completely quelled, ^ which, under a hesi- . 
tating commander, might have spread havock 
said desdation over one of the most populous 
tod wealthy islands of the Mgean. 

A congress of the Peloponnesian confederacy 
was aixmt this time held at Ephesus. Thither 
the Chians, and all the Asiatic confederates, sent 
deputies,, commissioned for that purpose. In 
this convention it was deci*eed, to send ministers 
to Laced«mon in the joint names of Cyrus, the 
armament, and allies, to represent the present 
posture of affairs, and to request that Lysander 
might be reappointed commander in chief. 

If we except Brasidas, we may safely afiirm, 
that no Spartan had ever so conciliated the 
esteem of the allies as Lysander ; no Spartan 
was equally acquainted with the method of ren- 
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dering himself agreeable to a Persian prince : 
for flattery and an insinuating aEddress were the 
principal, if not the only qualifications necessary 
for obtaining the favour and esteem of a Persian 
court ; and these the severe discipline of Ly- 
curgus had almost precluded from existing in 
the Lacedemonian comm<xiwealth* The mili- 
tary and political conduct o! Lysander had^ 
besides, been distinguished, and the sucfcess at- 
tending the engagement against Antiochus had 
procured him great celebrity. 

The Spartans, t)iough kidined to comply 
with the wishes of their allies, were, neverthe* 
ifiss much pei^exedby an ancient law, enacted 
ki the jealousy of freedom, and still considered 
of importance i namely, never to commit the 
<hief command of the fleet twice to the same 
person. The consideration of the signal defeat 
they had suffered, and of their inability to sup- 
port and protect their Asiatic allies, or to con- 
tend with the Athenian armament, without the 
assistance of Persia, contributed not a little to 
induce them to relax in this point. They still, 
however, nominally adhered to the law, while^ 
at the same time, they complied with the request 
of Cyrus and of their Grecian confederates. 
They invested Aracus, a wei^and obscure man, 
with the name of admiral, and sent Lysander 
to command in Asia, under the appellation of 
vice-admiral. 

Lysander, arriving at Ephesus, made great 
preparati(»is to have a fleet able to oppose the 
Athenian armament. Having, therefore, di- 
rected matters for this purpose, he hastened to 
pay his compliments in person to the Persian 
prince at Sardis. Absence, he found, had not 
lessened his interest and esteem there. Cyrus 
2 £ 2 
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received him with the greatest d^monstratitfiis' 
of joy, supplied him wUh money for satisfying 
the immediate expenses of the fleets and, as he 
vas about to make a journey to Susa, consigned 
the revenues of his wealthy provinces^ during 
his stay there, to his esteemed Spartan friend. 
Such powerful and immense resources could not 
long remain unemployed in the active hands 
of Ly&anden He returned to Ephesus, paid off 
the arrears of the seamen, and directed his at- 
tention to the means of prosecuting. ofifensive 
operations against the Athenians. 
^ In the mean time, so great had been his exer* 
tions, aided by an unfailing treasury that the 
Beet was already equal in strength to the Athen- 
ian armament. His emissaries had universally 
engaged, or pressed, the seamen on the Ionian 
andCarian coasts* Lysander, however,, detev-* 
mined not to risk a general engagement, which 
no necessity of his present circumstances re» 
quired. In all the towns on the Propontis and 
the Hellespont, which had submitted to the 
Athenian republick, under the command of Al- 
cibiades and Thrasybulus, a Lacedaemonian 
faction still existed. The consequences, there- 
fore, of giving efficacy to such a party, would 
probably be tlie accomplishment of two very- 
important objects; the obstruction of the reve« 
nue that supported the Athenian fleet ; and the 
recovery of the trade with the Euxine, which 
furnished the best supplies of com. 

For these reasons, the Hellespont was the 
point to which Lysander directed his principal 
attention. Desirous of avoiding the Athenian 
armament, he coasted along the shor#s of Asiay 
and, without receiving any interruption from 
the enemy) reached Abydoa* Here his fleet 
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rode hi security in the harbour. The city was 
populous, and the body of infantry which it 
furnished was put under the- command of Tho« 
raxy a Lacedemonian. The important town of 
L^mpsacus was then attacked; and the place^ 
though bravely defended by the natives and 
Athenian garrison, was at length taken by 
storm. The city was abandoned to the licen- 
tious rapacity, the avarice, the lust, and fury of 
the conquerors, according to the barbarous and 
pre^minant custom of the age. 

The government of Athens, after the violent 
and cruel proceedings occasioned by the spirit 
ctf party, in which the six brave and unfortunate 
commanders lost their lives, seems to have acted 
with supineness and languor. The dilatory and 
imprudent measures pursued by the fleet at 
Samos augured ill of the abilities of Tydeus, 
Menander, and Cephisock)tus, who had been 
lately joined in command with the meritorious 
Conon and his unworthy colleagues. In the 
abilities of acommander, Conon was not inferiour 
to Lysander himself; and, but for the division 
oi the supreme authority, the Athenian arma- 
ment would have beefi superiour, in every res- 
pect, to the Peloponnesian. Confident of success^ 
and flushed with victory, the fleet of Athens pas- 
sed from Samoa to tlie coast of Asia, and the 
dependencies of the Persian monarch. They 
then sailed for Ephesus, with the intention 
of offering battle to the enemy ; but received 
intelligence that Lysander had already pro- 
ceeded northward. In alarm for the depend- 
encies of the commonwealth on the Hellespont, 
they inmiediately hastened after him» Lampsa- 
cus, was, however, taken before they reached 
Elsusn Staying, therefore, at this place only 
While they took refreshment^ they proceeded to 
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Sestos« and arrived the same evening at'J£gos« 
potamos, 5ver against ^Lampsacus. 

This station was injudiciously chosen, as it 
afforded very insecure riding for the fleet, and 
was two miles distant from Sestos^ the nearest 
town for furnishing them with provision. The 
strait between Lampsacus and JEgospetamos 
being only two miles wide, the arrival of the 
Athenian fleet was almost immediately known 
by Lysander. On the same night, therefore, 
his plan was formed, and his orders were issu* 
ed. The mbrning no sooner dawned, than Kts . 
crews had taken their meal, and' repaired on 
board. Every thing was in readiness for actkHH 
but no movement was made. The sun was 
acavcelv risen, when the Athenians, despising 
the interiority of the Peic^MMineuan fleet, ad- 
vanced in order of battle to the hatboUr of Lmip*' 
sacus ; and the enemy remaining motionless, 
the Athenians waited until the evening, and then 
returned in triumph, as the acknowledged me- 
ters of the sea. No sooner,, however, ha^ the ar- 
mament of Athens withdrawn from before the 
harbour of Lampsacus,. than Lysander sent two 
of his swiftest gallies after them, with instruc- 
tions to the commanders to observe whether the 
enemy debarked, and to form some judgment 
of their immediate intentions, and then to hast- 
en back with the information. This was punc- 
tually executed.. In the mean time, Lysander 
kept his fleet in readiness for action ; and not 
until he was assured that the enemy's motions 
indicated no intentions of attempting an enterit 
prise, did he dismiss his troops, to procure re- 
freshment. The next morning they repeated 
their insults, and the two following days also 
he prudently indulged their presumption. 

^ince the b^tle of Notluni} on . account of 
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#hich Alcibiades had beeB depvired of ^le comi^ 
maud of die Athenian armament) and ban- 
is^ed, he had resided in his castle on the Thra- 
cian Chersonese. The two hostile fleets of 
course attracted his attention, as they were boUi 
in the neighbourhood of his residence; and hje 
was, at least, so far sensible of the welfare of 
his country, as to be uneasy at whfit he saw. 
i^gospotamos had only a beach on which the 
gallies might be hauled, or near which, in the 
shelter of the strait, they migbt ^ely ride at 
anchor. The ground was commodious for en- 
camping ; but, in the defects of the military sys- 
tem of that age, the troops went to Sestos, two 
miles distant, (as has been before observed) for a 
market : while on the other hand, the enemy at 
Abydos had the security of a harbour for their 
fleet, and atown for their people, where, thatthey 
might be always ready for every duty, they could 
procure what necessaries they wanted. Alcibi- 
ades went to the Athenian camp, modestly ad- 
monished his countrymen of their imprudence^ 
and observed, that if they moved only to Ses- 
tos, they, as well as the enemy, would have the 
benefit of a town and a harbour, and where, 
equally with their present situation, they might 
fight whenever they pleased. This admonition 
of the illustrious exile was received with arro- 
gance and disdain; and Alcibiades was reproach- 
ed for presuming, while an outlaw of his coun- 
try, to give advice to the admirals of Athens. 
Their conduct, indeed, too faithfully, corres- 
ponded, in every particular, with this insolence 
and folly. 

Lysander, in the mean time, observed, that 
evei7 day's experience of his inaction increased 
the negligence and confidence of the Athenians* 
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lie was informed, by the vessels which he iient 
to watch their motions, that they did tiot ccmfiae 
themselves to the market of Sestos, but wan* 
dered into the country, to seek, or on pretence 
of seeking, provision. In the morning they 
failed not to offer battle' to the Peloponnesian 
fleet, and in the afternoon returned again to 
their camp. On the fifth day, they advanced as 
usual to the harbour of Lampsacus and provok« 
ed the hostjJ§ fleet to an engagement, by more 
daring menaces than on any former occasion* 
Confident of success, they yielded without re- 
serve to all the petulance of power and prosperi- 
ty. They even debated among themselves, in 
what manner the Lacedaemonian prisoners should 
be punished, who had the misfortune to fall into 
their hands. The cruel Philocles proposed, that 
they should have their right hands cut off, that 
those enemies of the republlck might be incapable 
of handling the oar, or brandishing the spear. 
This inhuman proposition, though opposed by 
Adimantus, was approved by the majority of his 
colleagues, and finally resolved on. After in- 
sulting the Peloponnesian fleet in the most mor<» 
tifyingand disdainful manner, they returned with 
an air of exultation and contempt, to their station. 
Ly Sander then gave directions to the com- 
manders of his exploring ships, that, if they 
observed the Athenians disembark and disperse 
as usual, they should hasten their retuii), and by 
the elevation of a shield communicate the intel* 
ligence. The advice boats, therefore, having 
followed the enemy to a convenient distance, no* 
ticed that they no sooner landed at their station, 
than the troops straggled about the shore, ad- 
vanced into the inland country in quest of ph>- 
vtsion or amusement, and indulged in indolence^ 
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or reTelled in disorder. Lysander had embarked 
the troops, cleared his ships, and made every 
necessary preparation, to avail himself of the 
opportunity of effecting by stratagem, what 
ivould have been difficult und dangerous to hav^ 
attempted by force. The advice boats returned, 
the expected signal was made, and the fleet 
steered across the strait. 

Conon endeavoured seasonably to assemble 
the strength of the Athenians but his advice was 
disdained by officers incapable anfllmworthy of 
commanding ; and the seamen, unaccustomed, 
and unwilling to obey the commands of their 
leaders, despised his orders. At length, how* 
eTer, when it was too late, they became sensible 
of their errour. The Peloponriesians were upon 
them before any effectual and salutary measures 
of defence could be taken. The soldiers and 
seamen were equally dispersed ; and most of 
their gallies were altogether empty, or manned 
with such feeble crews as were Jncapable of 
working, much less of defending them. The 
Peloponnesians, with their regular onset and dis- 
ciplined valour, attacked the Athenian troops, 
as they flocked precipitately, and without order, 
to the shore. Those who fought werd' slain; 
the rest fled into the inmost recesses of the 
Chei*sonese, or sought protection in the Athen- 
ian fortresses scattered over that peninsula. 

. Conon's trirenie, with seven others of his di- 
vision, and the sacred ship Paralus, had their 
trews complete, and pushed off from the shore. 
One hundred and seventy-one gallies were seized 
by the enemy, at anchor or on the beach. No 
effort within the power of nine ships could hay^ 
any other effect than to add the loss of them to 
that of the rest of the fleet. While the enemy, 
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therefore} were intent upon their capture, ConGiti 
fied, unporsued, to the island of Cyprus* Three 
thousand prisoners were taken, among whom 
were Philocles and Adimantus ^ and Lysander 
returned with his iBTaluable spoil to' Lampsa- 
CU8, amidst the joyous acclamations of naval 
triumph. B. C. 405. 

It now became a matter of serious consider- 
ation, how they might dispose of such a num- 
ber of pri8oyn» beyond aJl common example 
of battles mong the Greeks ; the allies accord- 
ingly were assembled for consultation, and that 
animosity appeared in theif proceedings, which 
the ancient manner of warfare was calculated to 
excite. The injustice and cruelty of the ambi- 
tious Athenians were copiously described, and 
maliciously exaggerated in this dreadful tribu- 
nal. " It would be tedious," they said, " to 
enumerate, though it was impossible to forget, 
the multiplied and abominable crimes, of which 
so many individuals and so many communities 
had been the innocent and unhappy victims* 
Even lately they had taken a Corinthian and an 
Andrian vessel, and thrown the crews down a 
precipice, and destroyed them. The gods hai 
averted the odious and inhuman proposition of 
Philttcles, of which the author and approvers 
were equally criminal; nor could those deserve 
pardon or mercy, who had no pity on the suffer- 
ings of others.^' 

It was therefore instantly resolved, that all the 
prisoners, who were Athenian citizens, except 
Adimantus, should be put to death. The un- 
armed prisoners were then conducted into the 
presence of their armed judges, and, as a prelude 
to the inhuman massacre, Lysander sternly de- 
manded of Pliilocles, what he ought to suffer for 
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wtthiftraiMessi^Hd'iittrtpiflHg^i ^ AooQfe« itot tllc^ 
yfiifois^ ^ in in ^ur powwe to>jufdge)^ but Indknime 
piimaiimentoOiiLQ% iv^klv vre,* in j^odiv mttialion^^ 
vookkhave finffijctjut ^tps^Jf: No^ seoAev had^ 
hK BpbkeiKthiift^ithaa jLiy aaodeebegmt^ttisetu-' 
HOD, > at»d kilid4 thattigeneral idtk hn owh ^amt.- 
The Bc^p<miie«bfiii>ioldiCTBibliow«d th« Ublsdy^ 
aradiinbdOiai^eiCfMi^^'Or their commander. OP 
thei tliveci thousand jythenians^Adinu^tus alone 
wasiffiaved^ liiid pvobablj ont thi^ccount .it 
was assectttflr that he hadheeadM-rnfited by L}f^ 
aand^^thtlKgold e^ Persia^ and betrayed the 
fleet, i * „..:-<: 

. Itmt^ haiice befen expected that the Spartati' 
aduural aft^ aQ eveiit whidi gav6 him the com- 
plete command' o( the' sea, would immediately 
ha^ sailed to Pincusi^andasscmltedth&citf, al- 
T^adji grievously' oppressed by the Lacedcemoni- 
an army at Decelia* But Lyd^nder foresaw the^ 
Dum4r6u& obstaclea^ that Wouldi oppose his con- 
quest of Athens, and therefore prudently re* 
strained the^rdouirof the troops from the enter- 
pwe* ^he strongly fortified harbours efthat^ 
oapftidi the longiandr lofty walls that surrounded' 
thebity^and above aU> the ancient renown and> 
actual despair :of thei Atheniansv nuist, he was* 
sttBsible) vender the stege, if not fruitless, at kast' 
difficult and tedious. 

On the coasts of Greece and A^a, andofany^ 
oHF therintarm^iate: islands, there was ho naval- 
fordev capable of contending with the fleet of 
liysander; nori if we except thfe city of Athens 
afefne^waJSP there any fbrti^dplace in all those' 
oountrieft, ^sufficient to Tiqthstandnhe impression^ 
of 'his army. It was a design, therefore, de*' 
s^tivhig his amhitioRj and'^which- his pnidence- 
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ooukk %ot doApprartf to establnh or confirm 
the LacedsmoniaD power tad eiii{Hre.over liio»e 
valuable and ^xtensivei coasts* He l»d iMthmg 
more to do than .to. direct the course of his vii>: 
torious fleet, and to talre possession. '.As.soo& 
as he appeared between Bysaiitium and Qhak 
cedoiti the inbabila^is o£. those- places totomsb- 
ed and tetrified.by the dreadiiil misfor^nes of 
their. Athenian alUesy offered to capitulate* The: 
Athenian garrisons were allowed to depart^ but 
policy, mo^phan koity , promptedthis fiaeaaure t 
Ijy Sander leoked fovwkrd toJthe conquest of A*" 
thens ; jand against the* uqaommoft stnength.of 
the fortifications, and other obstacles with which 
h% would have to contend, fadiine.was consid- 
ered as the most certain and efficacious weapim* 
As, therelbi^ every aug^entlttion of their 
numbers would promote hm pucposc, he per- 
mitted all Athenian citizens to go to. . Atheois, 
but to Athens only« .... 
. In the mean time, IhePa^alus, ^arriving: hy 
night at Pimusjconununicated to the Atheni^Bs 
such intelligence, as no crew, perhaps, of tbe on* 
fortumite fleet, without, the protection of the^a*. 
cred character of the ship, wouW hdve'dared to 
carry. The alarm and lafnentatioiKS,.Hxnxva[ienc* 
ing immediately in tl^ vicinity of the harbour, 
were quickly communicateid through 4he town 
of Pirxus, and, passing from <Hie person, to an- 
other reached the city*. The conatemation im- 
mediately became univei!saU abd duriog that 
night no person; slepfc in Athens.. Grief tor the 
slain, the best part of the Athejiitin yputb, and 
among whom every one had some friend qr ise^, 
lation, was not the prevailing pa^sioft;. this .was 
overborne by the dread of that fate, which thrtfat^. 
ened tjiemselv^; and thus every other feeling 
was absorbed in personal considerations* 
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EVen at this time^ howei^r, Athens ^s not . 
destitute of able men, capable of directing the 
publick affairs in any conunon storm. But, 
^xchisive of the incompetency of the republick, 
to oppose an equal force to that which would be 
brought against it, the endless strife of faction, 
-and the violence^ of intestine tumult, had de* 
■stroyvd all coherence in the, constituent parts of 
•the government. Nothing now remained of that 
publick confidence, which, after thft^efeat of the 
SicHian expeditkm, had enabled tl^bading men 
of the' state lo surprise all Gireece with new fec- 
neni^s, and to regnln the superiority of ihe sea. 
On the morrow, however, after the arrival of 
the Pandiis, a general assembly was convei^, 
^nd such liieasures were resolved on, as the^x- 
^g^acy of affairs seemed to require- They ex- 
pected an immediate siegei>y sea^ and land ; and 
«as it was impossible to raise a fleet able to op- 
pose that of the Peloponnestans, they dftermin- 
'ed to block up all the ports except one, to re- 
« pair the walls, to appoint guards, and to prepare 
"ev«ry thing, in their power tO; resist the enemy, 
and to sustain a blockade* 
' .In the mean time, Ly sander, having awed the 
tiellttspontine cities into submission, sailed to the 
iadand of Lesbos, reduced Mitylen^, and con- 
fii*m^the allegiance of Metbymna. WlSlsthe 
"was exitending his arms over the coast of Lydia 
-and Caria, atid the neighbouring islands, he sent 
-Eteonicus with ten ships to the Thracian shores,^ 
•^who ravaged the maritime parts of Macedon, 
.subdued the towns and cities of Thrace border- 
ing on the coast, and rode triumphant in the 
'Hdlespont and Propontis, the iEgean and £ux- 
•ine seas. Soon after the disaster of the Athen- 
ians at JEgospotamos, the fairest and most fa« 
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votiMrf portita of (jhe Mbimt wonid itakaraiited 
^vith neliictaiiQe to die <po¥f«iv or TeltintfRil)r ac* 
^eepted.theafUianoe^ of SpeAa. 
. Dttiing tidt long eerk^ttf triuniplnh Lysaikder 
f^tltter ioac siglit of tlie «oikiotioi] of j\ikBns; ami 
.^ject n^ ottlir usefttl, ^ot fietieasuy, for com- 
•yfettDg his designs, and llie ^vktoEittsiie fajid aV 
jreftdf otaMned. He iSherefore .acHt infoinatioa 
to libcedaanoo and Deoeliay at itfae same time, 
that he ivs^readf to sal to PirMis vkk two 
.l>undred g^bs. The I^kcedmDSomaaS) bb aoon 
^thejr Beccived tiliis intelltgeBoe, Tesohfied to 
.naks great exeitions^diQittfbef migfatteminutte 
;m i*«ri vhich Had coiitiHaed lor«iicii oi lofig ao- 
iii3D£Feanwi4iJtttletirltoiatennim6fk Their 
-aUies nvre aumoMNied tar|VB» ; aad the whole 
lofoe of 'LaooBia joioing dieas, the^ maachad tx^ 
word Atfioa, under -the comniaaid of Rsuaaina^ 
. Agis Dov united ^he tnoops ffiom 2)eaelk to this 
aunerqiKs «nd powerfol armf^) iiod both firoe c ed" 
ed to the gycmMaiuai «f Acddexntis; tilbae :faf 
the citf^ ^wherethe^riiKed their qoarteiB* * 

The Athenians^ thengfa dealStaife 0f allies^ of 
a fleet, of stores, and htodoAded by « powei^ 
titiGsaj b jT sea sind land, lAadei ao. fatipoaals t for 
i^tulalifig« Id Builtti and-sdeat deqHpdency 
-they beheld the forindabte appharinee t>f tJhe 
JUoponnesians on the «ea atidjfit the Md, and 
with nil the raeams in their posrer thiiy pirepaned 
jfor a dQfence, ivfhiohi^ at faest^ coaAd. only pn>> 
'.crastiaale thdr filial dooni, anid wpiald be at- 
tended with' nothing hut present sqtferinga^-^ 
When Lysander had bloeked up the entnuicfcof 
their hslriioiirs, and no suppttes cooidJie proeuo* 
ed for the city, famine soon hegan to be severdy 
felt by the Athenians. Still, howerer, th^ de« 
-fended with vigour their iralls and rampaMs, pa* 
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tiently endured hardship and hunger, and be« 
beld with obstinate unconcern the affliction of 
their wives and children. Disease and death 
now advanced ampng the unfortunate Athen* 
ians with increasing horrour; yet, even amidst 
this dreadful scene of woe, they punished Ar- 
chestratus with the utmost severity for propos- 
ing a capitulation; and, at the same time, declare 
ed; that their independence and their Hves should 
perish together, 

'But, notwithstanding the noble j||timeiTt5 and 
melancholy firmness of the popullPassembly, a 
numeroiis and powerful party of men existed in 
the state, who were governed by interest more 
than by honour ; and the greatest enemies of the 
liberty of Athens flourished in the bosom ofthe 
commonwealth. The whole body of the senate 
was infected with the leaven df the five hundred"; 
and not only Theramenes, but several other men 
of abilities and influence in the state, regretted 
the destruction of that tyranny, and tire restora- 
tion of the democratical form of government. 
Amidst every shape of publick distress, the 
Athenians caballed, clamoured, accused, and 
persecuted each other; alfd the aristocratical 
faction, from the smallness of its numbers, be- 
. ing capable of acting with superiour concert and 
vigour, destroyed, by every base, cruel -"and il- 
legal means, the friends and partisans of de- 
mocracy. 

. A deputation, however, was at length agreed 
on between the two factions; and accordingly 
ministers were sent to Agis, the Spartan king, 
who commanded the blockade. The Athen- 
ians proposed an alliance, offensive and defen- 
sive with the Lacedaemonian commonwealth, 
which, in thelanguage of the politicks of Greece, 
2 f2 
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meant fiotiMttgi[6ss^ti»n the aubjectiofi ^AAaotn 
to SparU; aod stipulated only for the preservib* 
lion of their fortifications, :Bnd of their harbouni^ 
Agis replied, that he had i)o povner ta tre^t, and 
thai proposals must be addressed to tlie adnua* 
iatratifiilr at Lacedsnum. Ministers were then 
•ent into Peioponoiesus: b«t when they arnved 
ait SeHaaiAi on the borders of jLacooiay they re* 
ceiped a proud and haugbtir message fhna the 
ephori, commanding their immed^e return e 
Md informuM|tliem» that the terms they broug^ht 
weite alreatip known at LaoedxmOD^ and^ if 
ahey deured peace, they must procmne tnore am^ 
pk powers from AtheDs. 

This answer being comttmnicated in thecatyt^ 
•the. Athenians were filled with despair They 
now considered themseli^i sis already con^nu»- 
ed to fdavery, if Dotrtodedtli, by their mercileaa 
and implac^3le enemies ;. and even before ancM 
ther deputation could retnrn with an atiswier 
finom LRedsmoiv many moist perish wkk hunh 
gefi» It WIS understood, that the LacedxnmniabB 
proposed amongcAher things, that theiong walla 
§or ten AirkMQgs shoold be demolished* Thera- 
menes, wiiose chaferacter was leztrem^ didvoiiS) 
ventured to offer, that, jf die Athenians wauid 
commiasion htn» lio go to Lacedemon, hp.wendd 
laodefftakefto bring >certaminfiMmKitian^ whether 
the Pdopoonesians really intended teasdiice the 
Athenians to slavery, or whether the demeiitian 
of the wails were only ceqoired to insure politic* 
al subjection. He named nine persons to be^s 
colleagues in this important misKon, and ftatoer-* 
ed the people that they would proems some 
moderate tecma of aoootmmodalion* Adecme 
waajtheneibre knaediaiely passed by the A^vea- 
tans in assemibly^nfTeslingth^cmbasaadprs with 
full powers. 
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.*Having*ii8tihiu[d tiiBTsxcred ba^etbf'theirfii^ 

▼iolable character, they proceeded to the S|>aiv 

tMiiommpr^ held a conference mth Agisihe La- 

cattdacnioniaii king^ aW theaset Ibrward cm xhelt 

joumef towards Sparta^ But irhen they arriv* 

ed.at SeUasia^ the eiabaisy-mras again tneti^ain 

officer from the. epbori, wfcb vonld hot7)e4<niit 

thcfn to proceed! ^attker^ antii they had grrena^- 

Aurance, thatt they nacre imrested ^b ind«Ghk^ 

cndiorftj, toU^eali: for a ^eace with the Lacc^oei- 

mssnati . cetitniotnrealth. When Jj^y x^^hed 

Sparta^ aa atsemfaiy oC thedepttti^Kf the Pelo** 

poimescan ooolbderacy was cmvenedf in Mrhack 

tfe fiile of the Athenian republick wat ta be: dc*- 

cidod* The deputation from Corinth and The* 

he& >eheinentl^ contended, timt no teHns wha^* 

irter shouid^be gtaated the Athenians: t^ 

' comm«tweaIth of Athens, they said, which, ww 

the enemy of the commoti liberties of Greece, 

and had been so nearly snccessfiil in t^ horrid 

jiittempC to empire 4» extenmnate the mioit 3i«- 

-tton^cught to be jumihtlated, and not snfiSn^ to 

exist. Maay x>fthe other ^^putiesaiso sopporo- 

~ed the same opinion^ - The LAcedienionians, 

however, ^hose adnunistration was little %uiqeat 

to passionate oovnscls or hasty dooistons, had 

pmiousiy considered the mattcff) and tiumghit 

otherwise* Athens, if ddpriifed of its navjs and 

oi the revenue and power arising from trano- 

.naifne dependencies, might, under an cdigai»- 

chical governments becooie a necessary and 

. ralaable -acquisition to Laeedscmon* The recol- 

kction of what had happened only a lew yeans 

before, when almost the whole of Peleponn^ns 

had ^inited in war against them, might probably 

occasion an apppthenMO&y that at some. future 
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period a btfandn^.powe^ might be wanted 
«gwQat CorioLh^ Thebes, or Argos* 

With an ostentation, therefore, of regard :for 
the comnwn welfare and glo.ry of the Grecian 
nation, the Lacedauonontans declared, that it 
wottU not become the Peloponneaian confeder-* 
Acyt and least of aM the^ Spartans, to reduce to 
■davery a Grecian people, to whom the Greeks 
had b^n more thui once beholden for the most 
important services^ in the greatest and most im« 
mintfnt daiyjera that ever threatened their fiber- 
ly. AcconRigly it was proposed and resolved^ 
ftbat theconditionson which the Athenians should 
be permitted to retain their civil freedom:, should 
he the following : that sJl their ships of war, ex* 
<;ept twelve, be surrendered ; that the long walls, 
Aod the fortificatlonsof Pirmis be destroyed ;. that 
all exiles and fugitives be restored to the rights 
of the city ; that the Athenianstoonsider the same 
states as fri^ids or enemies, which should be 
respecwely so to the Lacedemonians ; and that 
the Athenians^ send their forces wherever Lace- 
d»mpn should command by. sea or land. 

With these teems Theramenes and his col- 
leagues hastened back to Athens. .During thie 
N longrsbsence of their embassadors, the Pelopon- 
nesians had pressed the siege with redoiibled 
.vigour. The Stpartans, reinforced by the The- 
bans and their other allies, bad surrounded the 
city on every side* Lysander blocked up. the 
harbours with the Peloponnesian fleet ; and had 
made himself master of Melos, Ceos, Jlgina, 
and Salamis ; islands so near to Athens, that 
they were almost regarded as a part of the. At- 
tic teiritory. Within the walls the greatest 
misery prevailed;, t^e limine had become in* 
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t9iw$k^i tet the fdtiiowieif M^^iHah M ^(vg9iiiicrc€ 
■i9we jsiiU dnor^ mtctorabk^ :.««kd such oittmbers 
Itad ftih^df ^niske^^ilafl it waflrt^MWidctred bj 

tOTi^^ts^'t"' ^ t/ ,p '■ ' /' 'r h tci ' ' ^ i' \ 
1 lio stawiv itiiferdfimi, vMstibo Aitiivalcff ^ihe 
e]tahta9iidon aiiDouncedlat iUheoB) thuifr |nwq>k 
£ron; cftoTf tpartot ithaficiljrifloGkQd iibeul.tJiegftt 
ihibe aiiost pamfulAiisftetoQ) ^t an irrettsttbb 
und >et4iaps'«^o mai tn^koriite ^netnjr. shoUkL 
MiHrcfiisielo treat, knd Ini^.oUiier triHrnatft^ re» 
torain, tiuai lo fofel^ intiiriraflg«r) or IsOfaiaMt 16 
^le iDevcf i)£ itbo9ej.ftx>ai ,w^bmllh«j toM'celjr 
ftop^toivqcivetn'^icdiiifasuon.. ;Theio£M^a^ 
utidti that A «seat)r ind beeik^conoludeil^ ll^sn^ 
rciief fc^ ikes (iM^t£ : I%e' daf iblltaidng an «s% 

toR de^atedtdlii^ Ath^ndiaas'the tcmu^ iiriiiclli 
4ie9i|id, .#eiT>th^beatlai»dte0nt^ iftDkiil^ tlUA 
Idinad^^iiMkliui. ctdledguoiii'QtMid tiita^i mA 
such as in their present distressful and jlNbfti^ 
4Kt^Btt»ibiifm^i*lns'«9iiMbdt^ tibc^ jifOoU dd Well 
AO'ttDaBp^ J : W4ieii.the8eumxt>ectefl'finttbs ^ Bl$ 
iKodstMLivegtliatiati #on^ .pflod«cj»d|: Ihepbtple 
Imdaaion^ier atieD^h)a^itptnthN»iro&<»t>'br eyed 
cioutag<e/to4ie; '. AxiQfisidetmbferAipdy> lipfvev^, 
periimiciDluily deeiftred»: tinU tfec^F .^wmtid'nevei* 
ci6hient to tbd ddn»lfitioiiuQf ? Iii& Malfai. 
i 1 ^!iUbe:p^a^idtiBadfets»if ithepatiti#liGk;pM> 
'tf i^drboen dn teo^red b^ tlie pfiriidious seareft 
inf thi&ro|ipbaentS9 w|k> 'wem prepared ti% «beiir d 
^fdgii foke, prbvided they If ecre alie ved to^ eH* 
iCBdserdamestick tjrrkiitf* Ttet«>dmis,tKDd de^ 
jMtdble fiwtisn vas reitdyio apprbvi^ the mea«» 
vresr of Thferafmeaeft^ lu^weveir degrading aiid 
•ervBe ; ood vTi^eridBenet hunself iiivfi^t weH 
influence the resolution of th« assembly, ^ it»- 
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fbhningrtlieni, that the sef<ertt7 of the*LAeed«- 
xiionian6> bxce^iTe as it seemed toibet ^f^^^^ ^<^^ 
tremefy iooodemte and tisduent in ^ni{>aHsoti of 
^hat .was proposed by the .finribusiaiMl' implac- 
able Corinthians and Thebans. Arguments of 
this nature he certainly might haveniade use of 
if necessary, tojus<ifjr:his negotiations with the 
%iaitan8» and to persuade hi SeouQ<;r3rmen to ao* 
cept the> terms offered them^ but thefiilLperii' 
od of the thrioenilte yeavs hanging elapsed, whick 
accoidiag l^the iaithM and accurate history* 'i)€ 
Thueydides^ hudbechrassignedby repe^^d ora^ 
^les«nd predictionis, as the continuance <if the 
Peloponnesi'an . wais and of the . greatness of 
Ath^nS) it seemedcin taift to^ts^ntend. The 
treaty concliidisd by thein:. embassadors, was 
ther^bre^ coBftrmed^and ratified i>y the voice of 
the mristoccaticid^actibni^iahd subifaitted to, rac- 
ther dMin' acce^^ed by th^^najorit^ofthe popth- 
Iaihas9|pably, with' the aihm(3e and s«ltei1ties» i^ 
despai^ . J : V/ i^j • ■ ■.,,-r' .. . .:. . 
' The acceptance oitber^offbr^d terras.iieing^ now 
dfiedto the besieging armament an the 4t9EteeQth 
of M4y> the day on wltich the Athenians bad 
been accustomed to celebrate thfe smniversary of 
^ P the imrmortal victory x>f Salamisi Agia 
-J.^''.took''p»s96£S»d of Athens, andLysand^ 
wkh liis:flfcet>et«ie*ed the harbour of Pi- * 
r»tts«. The walls Jand^rtiieBs^of thedky of 
Minerva, which : tl>e getiiaermis. mkgnaidmity of 
its inhabitants, ]^eferring the 'pubUck safety of 
Greece to that o^thf msdhc^, had abandonoito 
the fury and resentment of a barbarian invadeiv 
wereungrate^lly leoreUed to the groundbythdse^ 
to defend whom the^ Atihtmans had on ibranep 
occasiona hazarded everything ue^t and dto to 
^theoft. ■ ' J- ■..>.. i.. : ■ .J ;. ' » 
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r,^ . '^he: domioeeiin'^ power of Athltms, hoireyer 
Kfkd juatly provoked resentment, and the denio- 
litioA of its fbrtificatioiis w|k& a peculiar circum- 
stsinte of rejoicing-anditriumph, throughout t^e 
VholeiOf ^e)(Qqp6&nesusb- The enemy, with much 
.P9itade> tiomnieDced this destructive operation 
at t^e^SQundof military, niusick, and with an ea4> 
^mess^and zeal aknoet incredible* They boast^v 
ed that succeeding ages would consider the de* 
xnolition of Athens, as the true acra of the free- 
dom of Greece. . No sooner, howe^r, had they 
.effected their purpose, and satiated their resent- 
ment, than they seemed to regret the injury 
they had done* " ■ . ' ^ 

'A magnificent festival Concluded the day, in 
which the recitation of particular passages of 
the Grecian poets, formed, as usual, a principal 
part of the entertainment. The Electra of Eu- 
ripides was rehearsed, and particularly that pa« 
theiic chorus, " We come, O, daughter of Aga- 
memnon! to thy rustick and humble roof." The 
words were scarcely uttered, when the whole 
assembly melted into tears. The forlorn and 
.helpless condition of that young and virtuous 
princess, who, having been expelled her father^ 
JK>iise, was obliged to inhabit a miserable cot- 
tage, in want and wretchedness, recalled to their 
.minds the dreadful vicissitude of fortune, which 
had befallen Athens. That city, once mistress 
of the sea, and sovereign of Greecejwas deprived 
an one fatal hour of her ships, her walls, and her 
strength ; and reduced from the pride and pros- 
perity of her situation,to misery, dependence, and 
servitude. .Nor did the Athenians make one 
mempraljle. effort to brighten the moment of their 
destruction, and to make their fall illustrious* 
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Thm didiliis cooqiMnft of Atbois) kmf lihc 
acknowledged suporioritf of9()artm>j Itoniiiald 
^e memorable Pdoponacsiao.'Mrav otf tw^ni]^ 
seven fe^nu I^ceMtaovnoh^^now allied lo; ^Br« 
liay.benbame deoidedi})^ tke IcunM^g |KMrek* of 
Greece^S andianstootvieyi. or natter leligat^bf^' 
tf iumpliAd' over i(be .den^mtkud: form of ^g^ 
enun^ilt^ ih alntost wevfi toiuminwefthh of 
ifao Gkeciott people* ' ' 
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